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PREFAOi 


In evciy woik legaid the wiileiV emlf 
Since none can compass moio than they intend 

Pope* 

This volume is far indeed from being a scientific 
treatise On Flowers mid Fhim'-Oardens — it is mere 
gossip in print upon a pleasant subject But I hope 
it will not he altogether useless If I succeed in my 
ol)ject I shall consider that I have gossipped to some 
purpose On several points — such as that of the mytho- 
logy and language of flowers — I have said a good 
deal more than I should have done had I been writing 
for a different community I beg the London critics to ' 
bear this in mind I wished to make the subject as at- 
tractive as possible to some classes of people here who 
might not have been disposed to pay any attention to it 
whatever if I had not studied their amusement as much 
as their instruction. I have tried to sweeten the edge of 
the cup. , 

I did not at first intend the book to exceed fifty 
pages- but I was almost insensibly carried on further 
and further from the proposed limit by the attractive 
nature of the materials that pressed upon my no- 
tice As by far the largest portion of it has been 
written hurriedly, amidst other avocations, and bit by 
bit, just as the Press demanded an additional supply of 
“ eo^yy” I have but too much reason to apprehend 
that it will seem to many of my readers, ftagmentaiy 
and ill-connected. Then again, in a city like Calcutta, 
it is not easy to prepare any thing satisfactonly that 
demands much hterary or scientific research. There are 
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very many volumes m all the London Catalogues, but 
not immediately obtainable in Calcutta, that I should 
have been most eager to refer to for interesting and 
valuable information, if they had been at hand. The 
mere titles of these books have often tantalized me with 
visions of nehes beyond my reach I might indeed 
have sent for some of these from England, but I had 
announced this volume, and commenced the printing 
of it, before it occurred to me that it would be ad- 
visable to extend the matter beyond the limits I had 
originally contemplated I must now send it forth, “ with 
all its imperfections on its head," but not without the 
hope that in spite of these, it will be found calculated 
to increase the taste amongst my brother exiles here 
for flowers and flower-gardens, and lead many of my 
Native friends— (particularly those who have been edu- 
cated at the Government Colleges,— who have imbibed 
some English thoughts and feehngs— and who are so 
fortunate as to be in possession of landed proper- 
ty)— to improve their parterres,— and set an example to 
their poorer countrymen of that neatness and^care-^and- 
cleanhness and order which may make even the pea- 
sant’s cottage and the smallest plot of ground assume an 
aspect of comfort, and afford a favorable indication of the 
character of the possessor. 

B L B 

Calcutta^ Septerfiber 21st 1855. 



EKRATA 

A fueiid tells me that the allusion to the Aeiuthus on the fiisb pa^^e of 
Hiis book IS obsemely expiessed that it -was not the ?ooi{ but Lhe oi 

the plant that suggested the idea of the Connthian capital The loot 
of the Acautlius pioduced the leaves which oveihangmg the sides of the 
basket struck the fancy of the Aichiteet This indeed, what I itieant 
to say, and though 1 haio not %eiy lucidly expressed myself, I still think 
that some leadcis might have understood me rightly even without the aid 
of this explanation , which, howevei, it is as well foi me to give, is I wish 
to be intelligible to A wiitei should endeavoi to make it impios&ible foi 
any one to misappiehend his meaning though theie aie some wnteis of 
high name both m England and Ameiica who seem to delight m puzzling 
their readers 

In the note on page 13 foi Sacclmim eytendnewwi lead Saulmim eylm- 
d'l icim 

The Errata on page 17 are now unuecessarjy noticed, as the piecedmg 
sixteen pages lia’t'C been leprmted 

In the translation from Vngil, page 27 last line bub two, foi sons 
^jeveied,” lead revered ” 

'At page 62 fourth line from the bottom of the text, the words— tlus magm- 
Jicmi Wi den” to Stowe and not to Eamham I have gone from Stow® 
to and then hack again to Stowe, a little too abruptly 

Jn page 196 second line, for yem read vem s 

At ibe bottom of page 200, allusion is made to the dotted lines at some 
of the turns in the engraved labyrinth By some accident or mistake 
the dots nave been omitted , but any one can nnclerstand where tlie 
stop 'hedges whzdi the dotted lines indicated might he placed so as to give 
the wandeier in.Ahe maze, additional tiouble to find his way out of it. 

At page 2U^ 2nd line of ‘2nd paiagiaph, foi a Watteau/' read 
a Watteau.” 
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For lo, the winter is past, the lam is over and gone , the flowers appear on 
the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
tuitle IS heard in our land. The Song of Solomon, 

These are thy gloiious woiks, Patent of good ! 

Almighty, Thme this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair , Thyself how wondrous then * 

Milton 

Soft loll your incense, herbs and fruits and flowers, 

In mingled clouds to Hik whose sun exalts 
Whose breath peifumes you, and whose pencil paints. 

Thomson, 

A taste for floriculture is spieading amongst Anglo-Indians, 
It is a good sign. It would be gratifying to learn tliat the 
saSSne refining taste had reached the Natives also — even the 
lower classes of them. It is a cheap enjoyment. A mere palm 
of ground may be glorified by a few radiant blossoms. A single 
clay jar of the rudest form may be so enriched and beautified 
with leaves and blossoms as to fascinate the eye of taste. An 
old basket, with a broken tile at the top of it, and the root of 
the acanthus within, produced au efiect which seemed to Cali- 
machus, the architect, the work of the Graces,” It suggested 
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the idea of tlie capital of tlie Corintliian columiij the most ele- 
gant architectural ornament that Art has yet conceived. 

Mowers are the poor man’s luxury , a refinement for the 
uneducated. It has been prettily said that the melody of birds 
is the poor man’s music, and that flowers are the poor man’s 
poetry They are “ a discipline of humanity,” and may some- 
times amelioiate even a coarse and vulgar nature, just as the 
cherub faces of innocent and happy childien are sometimes found 
to soften and puiify the corrupted heart It would be a delightful 
thing to see the swarthy cottageis of India throwing a cheerful 
grace on their humble sheds and small plots of ground with 
those natural embellishments which no productions of human 
skill can rival. 

The peasant who is fond of flowers — ^if he begin with but a 
dozen little pots of geraniums and double daisies upon his 
window sills, or with a honeysuckle ovei his humble porch — 
gradually acquires a habit, not only of decorating the outside of 
his dwelling and of cultivating with care his small plot of 
ground, but of setting his house in order within, and making 
every thing around him agreeable to the eye. A love of clean- 
liness and neatness and simple ornament is a moral feeling. 
The country laboier, oi the industrious mechanic, who has a 
little garden to be proud of, the woik of his own hand, becomes 
attached to his place of residence, and is perhaps not a ily a 
better subject on that account, but a better neighbour — a better 
man, A taste for flowers is, at all events, infinitely preferable 
to a taste for the excitements of the pot-house or the tavern or 
the tuif or the gaming table, or even the festal boaid, especially 
for people of feeble health — and above all, for the poor — who 
should endeavor to satisfy themselves with inexpensive pleasures’^ 

In all countries, civilized or savage, and on all occasions, 
whether of grief or rejoicing, a natural fondness for flowers has 
been exhibited, with more or less tenderness or enthusiasm. 

* Some of the finest Moi isis have heen reaxed by the mechanics 

of Norwich and Manehestex and by the Spitalfield’s weavers The pitmen in 
the counties of Durham and Northumberland reside in long rows of small 
houses, to each of which is attached a little garden, which they cultivate 
with such care and success, that they fiequently bear away the prize at 
Floial Exhibitions. 
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They beautify religious rites. They are national emblems they 
find a place in the blazonry of heialdic devices. They are 
the gifts and the language of friendship and of love. 

Floweis gleam m original hues from graceful vases in almost 
every domicile where Taste presides ; and the Land of “nice Art'’ 
charms us with “ counterfeit presentments'* of their forms and 
colors, not only on the living canvas, but even on our domestic 
China-ware, and our mahogany furniture, and our wall-papers 
and hangings and carpets, and on our iichest apparel for holiday 
occasions and our simplest garments for daily wear. Even 
human Beauty, the Queen of all loveliness on eaith, engages 
Flora as her handmaid at the toilet, in spite of the dictuli|| 
of the poet of ‘ The Seasons,’ that “ Beauty when uij^ffS^ed 
is adorned the most " 

Floweis are hung in giaceful festoons both in chuiches and in 
ball-rooms. They decorate the altar, the bride-bed, the ciadle, 
and the biei. They grace festivals, and tiiumphs, and proces- 
sions , and cast a glory on gala days , and are amongst the last 
sad honors we pay to the objects of our love. 

I remember the death of a sweet little English girl of but 
a year old, over whom, in her small coffin, a young and lovely 
mother sprinkled the freshest and fairest fiowers. The task 
seemed to soften — perhaps to sweeten — hei maternal grief. I 
shall never forget the sight. The bright-hued blossoms seemed 
to make her oblivious for a moment of the daikness and corrup- 
tion to which she was so soon to consign her priceless treasure 
The child’s sweet face, even in death, reminded me that the 
fiowers of the field and garden, however lovely, are all outshone 
by human beauty What floral glory of the wild-wood, or 
what q[ueen of the parterre, in all the pride of bloom, laughing 
in the sun-light or dancing in the breeze, hath a charm that 
could vie for a single moment with the soft and holy lustre of 
that motionless and faded human hly^ I nevei more deeply 
felt the foice of Milton's noble phrase human face dimnef 
than gazing on that sleeping child. The fixed placid 

smile, the smoothly closed eye with its transparent lid, the air 
of profound tranq^uillity, the simple purity (elevated into an 
aspect of bright intelligence, as if the little cherub already 
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experieDoed tbe beatitude of another and a better world,) were 
perfectly angelic — and mocked all attempt at description. ^‘‘Of 
suck is the Kingdom of Heaven 

O flower of an earthly spring ^ destined to blossom in the 
eternal summer of another and more genial region ’ Loveliest 
of lovely children — ^loveliest to the last! More beautiful in 
death than aught still living ’ Thou seemest now to all who 
miss and mourn thee but a sweet name — a fan vision — a 
precious memory , — but in reality thou art a more truly living 
thing than thou wert befoie oi than aught thou hast left behind. 
Thou hast come eaily into a rich inheritance. Thou hast now 
a substantial existence, a genuine glory, an everlasting posses- 
sion, beyond the sky Thou hast exchanged the frail flowers 
that decked thy bier for amaranthine hues and fragrance, and 
the brief and uncertain delights of mortal being for the eternal 
and perfect fehcity of angels ^ 

I never behold elsewhere any of the specimens of the 
several varieties of flowers which the afflicted parent consigned 
to the hallowed little coffin without lecalhng to memory the 
iTit’ ited child taking her last rest on earth The mother was a 
•voman of taste and sensibility, of high mind and gentle heart, 
with the liveliest sense of the loveliness of all lovely things, and 
it IS hardly necessary to remind the readei how much refinement 
such as hers may sometimes alleviate the seventy of soriow. 

Byron tells us that the stars are 

A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a sta'i . 

Bat might we not with equal justice say that every thing 
excellent and beautiful and precious has named itself a flower » 

If stars teach as well as shine — so do flowers In “ still 
aTYiall accents” they charm “ the nice and delicate ear of thought” 
and sweetly whisper that “ the hand that made them is divine 

The stars are the poetry of heaven — the clouds are the poetry 
of the middle sky— the flowers are the poetry of th^earth. 
The last is the loveliest to the eye and the nearest to thTheart. 
It is incomparably the sweetest external poetry that Nature 
provides for man. Its attractions are the most popular . its 
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language is the most intelhgible. It is of all others the best 
adapted to every variety and degree of mmd It is the most 
endearing, the most familiar, the most homefelt, and congenial 
The stars are for the meditation of poets and philosopheis; but 
flowers are not exclusively for the gifted or the scientific, 
they are the property of all. They address themselves to 
our common nature. They are equally the delight of the innocent 
little prattler and the thoughtful sage Even the rude unlettered 
rustic betrays some feeling for the beautiful in the presence 
of the lovely little community of the field and garden. He has 
no sympathy for the stars: they are too mystical and 
remote. But the flowers as they blush and smile beneath 
his eye may stir the often deeply hidden lovingness and gentleness 
of his nature They have a social and domestic aspect to which 
no one with a human heait can bo quite indiffeient. Few can 
doat upon the distant flowers of the sky as many of us float 
upon the flowers at our feet. The stars are wholly independent 
of man : not so the sweet children of Flora. We tend upon 
and cheiish them with a parental pride. They seem especially 
meant for man and man for them. They often need his kindest 
nursing. We place them with guardian hand in the brightest 
light and the most wholesome air. We quench with liquid life 
their sun-raised thirst, or shelter them from the wintry blast, 
or prepare and enrich their nutritious beds. As they pine or 
prosper they agitate ns with tender anxieties, or thrill ns with 
exultation and delight. In the little plot of ground that fronts 
an English cottage the flowers are like members of the household. 
They are of the same family. They are almost as lovely as 
the children that play with them — ^though their happy human 
associates may be amongst 

The sweetest things that ever grew 
Beside a human door ^ 

The Greeks called flowers the of the eye : and so 

they are : but they are something else, and something better. 

A flower is not a flower alone, 

A thousand sanctities invest it. 

A 

Flowers not only touch the heart; they also elevate the 
soul. They bind us not entirely to eaitb , though they make 
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^ai’th delightful. They attract our thoughts downwaid to the 
richly embroidered giound only to raise them up again to 
heaven. If the stars aie the scriptures of the sky, the flowers 
are the scriptures of the earth. If the stars are a more gloii- 
ous revelation of the Cieator’s majesty and might, the flowers 
are at least as sweet a revelation of his gentler attiibutes. It 
has been observed that 

An undevout astionomei is mad 

The same thing may be said of an irreverent floriculturist, 
and with equal truth — ^perhaps indeed with greater For the 
astronomer, in some cases, may be hard and cold, from indulging 
in habits of thought too exclusively mathematical. But the 
true lover of flowers has always something gentle and genial in 
bis nature. He never looks upon hia floial-family without a 
sweetened smile upon his face and a softened feeling in his 
heart ; unless his temperament be strangely changed and his 
mind disordered. The poets, who, speaking geneially, are 
constitutionally religious, are always delighted readers of the 
flower-illumined pages of the book of nature. One of these 
disciples of Flora earnestly exclaims 

Weie I, 0 God, in churchless lands remaining 
Fai from all voice of teachers and dmnes. 

My soul would find in fioweis of thy oi darning 
PiiestSj seimons, shrines 

The popular little preachers of the field and garden, with 
their lovely faces, and angelic language — sending the while 
such ambrosial incense up to heaven — insinuate the sweetest 
truths into the human heart They lead us to the delightful 
conclusion that beauty is in the list of the utilities — that the 
Divine Artist himself is a lover of loielmess — that he has 
communicated a taste for it to his creatures and most lavishly 
provided for its gratification. 

Not a flower 

But sIlows some toucli, m. freckle, stieak or stain, 

Of His unrivalled pencil He inspiies 
Tlieir balmy odours, and impaits theu hues. 

And bathes their eyes with noctar, and includes 
Xn grains as countless as the sea-side sands 
The foims with which he spiinkles all the earth. 

Cowp& 
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In tlie eye of Utilitarianism the flowers are but idle 
shows God might indeed haye made this world as plain as 
a Quakers garment, without retrenching one actual neces- 
saiy of physical existence; but He has chosen otherwise ; 
and no earthly potentate was ever so iichly clad as his 
mother earth Behold the lihes of the field, they spin not, 
neither do they toil, yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these i” We are thus instructed that man 
was not meant to live by bread alone, and that the gratification 
of a sense of beauty is equally innocent and natural and 
refining. The rose is permitted to spread its sweet leaves to 
the air and dedicate its beauty to the sun, m a way that is quite 
perplexing to bigots and stoics and political economists. Yet 
God has made nothing in vain * The Great Artist of the 
Universe must have scattered his living hues and his foims of 
grace over the surface of the eaith for some especial and woithy 
purpose When Voltaire was congratulated on the lapid growth 
of his plants, he observed that “ £hep had nothing else to do ” 
Oh, yes — they had something else to do, — they had to adoin 
the earth, and to charm the human eye, and through the eye to 
soften and cheer the heart and elevate the soul ! 

I have often wished that Lecturers on Botany, instead of 
confining their instructions to the mere physiology, or anatomy, 
01 classification or nomenclature of their favourite science, would 
go more into the poetry of it, and teach young people to appreciate 
the moral influences of the floral tribes — to diaw honey for the 
human heart from the sweet bi easts of flowers — to sip from their 
radiant chalices a delicious medicine for the soul. 

Flowers are frequently hallowed by associations far sweeter 
than their sweetest perfume. ‘‘ I am no botanist says Soutbey 
in a letter to Walter Savage Landor, “ but like you, my earliest 
and best recollections are connected with flowers, and they 
always carry me hack to other days. Perhaps this is because 
they are the only things which affect our senses precisely as 
they did in our childhood. The sweetness of the violet is 
always the same; and when you rifle a rose and drink, as it 
were, its fragrance, the refreshment is the same to the old man 
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as to the boy. Sounds recal the past in the same manner, 
but they do not bring with them individual scenes like the 
cowslip field, 01 the corner of the garden to which we have 
tiansplanted field-flowers." 

George Wither has well said in commendation of his Muse : 

Her divme ekill taught me this , 

That hom every thing I saw 
I could some instruction draw. 

And raise pleasure to the height 
By the meanest object’s sight, 

By the mu’-mur of a spring 
O) the least bough* s iustelhng ^ 

By a da%sy whose leaves s^t ead 
Shut, when Titan goes to bed. 

Or a shady bush or ee. 

She could more infuse m me 
Than aU Nature’s beauties can 
In some other wisei man. 

We must not interpret the epithet wiser too literally. Pei haps 
the poet speaks ironically, or means by some other wiser man^ 
one allied in character and temperament to a modem utilitarian 
Philosopher Wordswoith seems to have had the lines of 
George Wither in his mind when he said 

Thanks to the human heart hy which we live, 

Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears. 

To me the meanest flower that blows can gire 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for teais, 

Thomas Campbell, with a poet’s natural gallantry, has ex- 
claimed. 

Without the smile firom partial Beauty won, 

Oh * what were man a world without a sun > 

Let a similar compliment be presented to the painted popu- 
lace that dwell in fields and lead ambrosial lives ” What a 
desert were this scene without its flowers — it would be like the 
sky of night without its stars ^ The disenchanted earth” 
would “ lose her lustre.” Stais of the day 1 Beautifiers of the 
world ! Mimstiants of delight ! Inspiiers of kindly emotions 
and the holiest meditations * Sweet teachers of the serenest 
wisdom ! So beautiful and blight, and graceful, and fragrant — 
it is no marvel that ye aie equally the favorites of the rich and 
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the poor, of the young and the old, of the playful and the 
pensive * 

Our country, though originally but sparingly endowed with 
the living jewelry of nature, is now rich in the choicest flowers 
of all other countries 

Foreigneis of many lands. 

They form one social shade, as’if convened 
By magic summons of the Orphean lyre, 

Cotape^ . 

These little “ foreigners of many lands” have been so skil- 
fully acclimatized and multiplied and rendered common, that 
for a few shillings an English peasant may have a parterre 
more magnificent than any ever gazed upon by the Median Queen 
in the hanging gardens of Babylon. There is no reason, indeed, 
to suppose that even the first parents of mankind looked on 
finer flowers in Paradise itself than are to be found in the 
cottage gardens that are so thickly distributed over the hills 
and plains and vallies of our native land. 

The red rose, is the red rose still, and from the hly*s cup 
An odor fiagrant as at first, like frankincense goes up. 

Mar^ BowiM, 

Our neat little gardens and white cottages give to dear old 
England that lovely and cheerful aspect, which is so striking 
and, attractive to her foreign visitors. These heautiful signs of a 
happy Apolitical security ani individual independence and do- 
mestic peace and a love of ordeu and a homely refinement, 
are scattered all over the land, from sea to sea When Miss 
Sedgwick, the American authoress, visited England, nothing so 
much surprised and delighted her as the gay flower-filled 
gardens of our cottagers. Many other travellers, from almost 
all parts of the world, have experienced and expressed the same 
sensations on visiting our shores, and it would be easy to 
compile a voluminous collection of their published tributes of 
admiration. To a foreign visitor the whole country seems a 
garden — in the words of Shakespeare — “ a Beorwalled garden^ 

In the year 1843, on a temporary return to England 
after a long Indian exile, I travelled by railway for the 
first time in my life. As I glided on, as smoothly as in 
a sledge, over the level iron road, with such magical mpidity 
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— from the pretty and cheerful town of Southampton to 
the greatest city of the civilized world — every thing was 
new to me, and I gave way to child-like wonder and 
child-like exultation.* What a quick succession of lovely land- 
scapes greeted the eye on either side ^ What a garden-like air 
of universal cultivation • What beautiful smooth slopes ! What 
green, quiet meadows ! What rich round trees, brooding over 
their silent shadows ^ What exquisite daik nooks and romantic 
lanes * What an aspect of unpretending happiness in the clean 
cottages, with their little trim gardens ’ What tranquil grandeur 
and rural luxury in the noble mansions and glorious parks 
of the British aristocracy ! How the love of nature thrilled my 
heart with a gentle and delicious agitation, and how proud I felt 
of my dear native land 1 It is, indeed, a fine thing to be an 
Englishman. Whether at home or abroad, he is made conscious 
of the claims of his country to respect and admiration. As I fed 
my eyes on the loveliness of Hatnre, or turned to the miracles 
of Art and Science on every hand, I had always in my mmd 
a secret reference to the effect which a visit to England m^st 
produce upon an intelligent and observant foreigner. 

Heavens * what a g'oodly prc^peet spreads around 
Of hills and dales and woods and lawns and spues. 

And ghfcteiing towns and gilded streams, ’till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays * 

Happy Bnttannia ♦ whjpe the Queen of Arts, 

Inspirmg vigor, Liberty, abroad 

Walks unconfined, even to thy farthest cots. 

And scatters plenty with unsparing hand. 

Thomson, 


* Of Eail-Road travelling the reahty is quite different from the idea 
that descriptions of it had left upon my mind. Unpoetioal as this sort of 
transit may seem to some mmds, I confess I find it excite and satisfy the 
imagination. The wondrous speed — ^the quick change of scene— the perfect 
oomfort— the hfe-like character of the power in motion, the invisible, and 
mysterious, and mighty steam hoise, urged, and guided, and checked by 
the hand of Science— the cautionaiy, long, shiill whistle— the beautiful 
grey vapor, the breath of the unseen ammal, fioatmg over tho fields by which 
we pass, sometimes hangmg stationary for a moment in the air, and 
then melting away like a vision— furnish sufaoicntly congenial amusement 
for a pqptieal-imnded observer. 
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And here let me put in a word in favor of the nmct-^hueed 
English climate. I cannot echo the unpatriotic disconterS&t’ of 
Byron when he speaks of 

The cold and cloudy clime 
Where he was bom, but where he would not die. 

Bather let me say with the author of The Seasons^** in his 
address to England. 

Rich IS thy soil and meroifiil thy clime. 

King Charles the Second when he heard some foreigners con- 
demning our climate and exulting in their own, observed that 
in his opinion that was the best climate in which a man could 
be out in the open air with pleasure, or at least without trouble 
and inconvenience, the most days of the year and the most 
hours of the day; and this he held was the case with the 
climate of England more than that of any other country in 
Europe- To say nothing of the lovely and noble specimens of 
human nature to which it seems so congenial, I may safely 
assert that it is peculiarly fe»vorable, with rare exceptions, 
to the sweet children of Flora. There is no country in the 
world in which there are at this day such innumerable tribes 
of flowers. There are in England two thousand varieties of 
the rtose alone, and I v^ture fin express a doubt whether 
the richest gardens of Persia or Cashmere could produce finer 
specimens of that universal favorite than are to be found in 
some of the small but highly cultivated enclosures of respectable 
English rustics. 

The actual beauty of some of the commonest flowers in our 
gardens can be in no degree exaggerated — even in the day- 
dreams of the most inspired poet. And when the author of 
Lalla Rookh talks so musically and pleasantly of the fragrant 
bowers of Amberabad, the country of Delight, a Province in 
Jmnistan or Fairy Land, he is only thinking of the shrubberies 
and flower-beds at Sloperton Cottage, and the green hills and 
vales of Wiltshire. 

Sir William Temple observes that “ besides the temper of our 
climate there are two things particular to us, that contribute 
to the beauty and elegance of our gardens — ^ivhichare, the 
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gra'oel of our walks and the fineness <md- almost perpetual 
greenness of our turfr 

The face of England is so heautiful/" says Horace Walpole, 
that I do not helieye that Tempe or Arcadia was half so inral ; 
for both lying in hot climates must have wanted the moss of our 
gmdens*'^ Meyer, a German, a scientific practical gardener, who 
was also a writer on gardening, and had studied his art in the 
Koyal Gardens at Pans, and afterwards yi&ited England, was a 
great admirer of English Gardens, hut despaired of introducing 
our style of gardening into Geimany, chi^g on account of %ts 
inferior turf for lawns. “Lawns and grarel walks,” says a 
writer in the Quarterly Bemew^ “ are the pride of English Gar- 
dens,” “ The smoothness and verdure of our lawns,” continues 
the same writer, “ is the first thing in our gardens that catches 
the eye of a foreigner ; the next is the fineness and firmness 
of our gravel walks.” Mr. Charles Mackintosh makes the same 
observation. '*In no other country in the world,” he says, 
“ do such things exist.” Mrs. Stowe, whose Uncle Tom has done 
such service to the cause of liberty in America, on her visit to 
England seems to have been quite as much enchanted with 
our scenery, as was her countrywoman. Miss Sedgwick. I am 
pleased to find Mrs. Stowe recognize the superiority of English 
landscape-gardening and of ojir English verdure. She speaks of, 
the princely art of landscape-gardening, for which England is 
so famous,” and of “ vistas of verdure and wide sweeps of grass^ 
shorty thiclc^ and viindlg grem as the velvet moss' sometimes 
seen growing on rocks in new England.” “ Grass,” she observes, 
** is an art and a science in England — ^it is an institution. The 
pains that are taken in sowing, tending, cutting, clipping, rolling 
and otherwise nursing and coaxing it, being seconded by the 
often-falling tears of the climate, produce results which must be 
seen to be appreciated.” This is literally true : any sight more 
inexpressibly exquisite than that of an English lawn in fine 
order is what I am quite unable to conceive.* 

I recollect that in one of my visits to England, (in 1827) 
I attempted to describe the scenery of India to "William Hazlitt 

* “That which peculiarly distmgmshes the gardens of says 

Kep^n, “ IS the beauty of Unghsh verdure . the grass qf the tMmn 
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^not the living son but the dead fathei. Would that he were still 

in the laud of the living by the side of his friend Leigh Huntj who 
has been pensioned by the Government for his support of that 
cause for which they were both so bitterly persecuted by the ruling 
powers in days gone by. I flattered myself into the belief that 
Hazlitt was interested in some of my descriptions of Oriental 
scenes* What moved him most was an account of the dry, 
dusty, burning, grassless plains of Bnndelciind in the hot season. 
I told him how once while gasping for breath in a hot verandah 
and leaning over the rails I looked down upon the sun-baked 
ground. 

“ A cliaiigG came o^ei the spirit of my dream"*” 

I suddenly beheld with all the distinctness of reality the 
rich, cool, green, uniivalled meads of England. But the vision 
soon melted away, and I was again in exile I wept like a 
child. It was like a beautiful mirage of the desert, or one of 
those waking dreams of home which have sometimes driven the 
long-voyaging seaman to distraction and urged him by an irresis- 
tible impulse to plunge headlong into the ocean. 

■When I had once more crossed the wide Atlantic — and (not 
by the necromancy of imagination but by a longer hhd more 

iimtmg: with ihe grass of the adjommg pastures, and presentittg timit 

verdwre which is the natural conseipience of our soft and humid chme, 
hut unknown to the cold region of the North or the parching temperature of 
the South, This it is impossible to enjoy in Portugal where it would be as 
practicable to cover the general surface with the snow of Lapland as with 
the veidure of England ” It is much ttie same in France There is every 
where m France,” says Loudon, want of close green turff of ever-green 
bushes and of good adhesive giavel ” Some French admirers of 'EngL sf'h 
gardens do their best to imitate our lawns, and it is said that they some- 
times partially succeed with English grass seed, nch manure, and constant 
irrigation. In Bengal there is a very beautiful species of grass ^called 
Doob grass, {Pamcmn Dactylonj) but it only flourishes on wide and exposed 
plams with few trees on them, and on the sides of public roads. Shake^eare 
makes Falstaff say that '^the camomile the more it is trodden on the faster 
it grows” and this is the case with the Doob grass. The attempt to 
produce a permanent Doob grass lawn is quite idle unless the ground 
is extensive and open, and much trodden by men or sheep. A fliend 
of mine tells me that he covered a large lawn of the coarse Ooloo grass 
{Saccharmn cytendr%cv,m) with mats, which soon killed it, and on removSiig 
the mats, the finest Doob grass sprang up m its place. But, the Ooloo 
grass soon again over-grew the Doob. . 
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tedious transit) found myself in an English meadow, — 
exclaimed with the poet, 

Thou art free 

My country 1 and *tis joy enough and pnde 
For one hour’s perfect hhss, to tread t/te grass 
Of Bngla/nd once agatn 

I felt my childhood for a time renewed, and was by no means 
disposed to second the assertion that 

“ Nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower. 

I have never beheld any thing more lovely than scenery 
characteristically English , and Goldsmith, who was something 
of a traveller, and had gazed on several beautiful countries, was 
justified in speaking with such affectionate admiration of our still 
more beautiful England, 

Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 

It is impossible to put into any form of words the faintest 
representation of that dehghtful summer feeling which is excited 
in fine weather by the sight of the mossy turf of our country. 
It is sweet indeed to go, 

Musing through the lawny vale : 

alluded to by Warton, or over Milton's level downs,*'" or to 
climb up Thomson’s 

Stupendous rocks 
That from the sua-redoubhng valley lift 
Cool to the middle sax ih.eir lawny tops. 

It gives the Anglo-Indian Exile the heart-ache to think of 
these ramblmgs over Enghsh scenes. 

ENGLAND. 

Bengala’s plains are nchly green. 

Her azure skies of dazzhng sheen. 

Her nvers vast, her forests grand, 

Her bowers bnlhant, — but the land. 

Though dear to countless eyes it be. 

And feir to mme, hath not for me 
The charm ineflhble of homes 
Fbr stfll I yearn to see the foam 
Of wild waves on thy pebbled shore. 

Hear AXhion I to ascend once more 
Thy snow-white cliffs ; to hear again 
The mumur of thy circling mam — 
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To stroll down each, romantic dale 
Beloved in boyhood— to inhale 
- Fresh life on green and breezy hills— 

To trace tho coy retreating rills — 

To see the clouds at summer-tide 
Dappling all the landscape wide — 

To mark the varying gloom and glow 
As the seasons come and go — 

Again the gieen meads to behold 
Thick strewn with silvery gems and gold. 
Where kine, bright spotted, large, and sleek, 
Biowse silently, with aspect meek. 

Or motionless, in shallow stream 

Stand mmor^d, till their twin shapes seem. 

Feet linked to feet, forbid to sever, 

By some strange magic fixed for ever. 

And oh * once more I fe,in would see 
(Here never seen) a poor man/ree,* 

And valuing more an humble name. 

But stainless, than a guilty fame. 

How sacred is the simplest cot. 

Where Freedom dwells ^ — ^where she is not 
How mean the palace * Where’s the spot 
She loveth more than thy small isle. 

Queen of the sea ? Where hath her smile 
So stirred man’s inmost nature J? Where 
Are courage firm, and virtue fair, ^ 


* I allude here chiefly to the ryots of wealthy Zeimndais and to other 
poor Hmdu people in the service of their own countrymen. All the subjects 
of the British Crown, even in India, are pohtically free, but individually 

the poorer Hindus, (especially those who reside at a distance &om large 
towns,) are unconscious of their rights, and even the wealthier classes have 
rarely mdeed that proud and noble feehng of personal mdependence Which 
characterizes people of all classes and conditions in England The feehng with 
which even a Hindu of wealth and rank approaches a man in power is 
very different mdeed from that of the poorest Englishman under aimnaf 
circumstances. But national education will soon communicate to the na- 
tives of India a larger measure of true self-respect It will not be long, I 
hope, before the Hindus wiU understand our fevorite maxim of English law, 
that ** Evcoy man’s house is his caside,” — a maxun so- finely amplified 
by Lord Chatham . “ The poorest may Ms cottage lid d^nce to 
all the forces of the Crownb It may 'befra%l — its roqf may shake — the wisid may 
blow UMoagh zt~-4he storm may ewter’^at the ^ hmg of JEngland cannot enter! 
wfK force dares not cross the i^eshold tf the rmned tenment.** 
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And manly pr*de, so often found 
As m rude Luts on EnghsL ground. 

Where e*en the serf who slaves for hire 
May kindle with a freeman’s fire *2 

How proud a sight to English eyes 
Are England’s village famihes ^ 

The patriarch, with his silver hair, 

Tho matron grave, the maiden fair. 

The rose-cheeked boy, the sturdy lad. 

On Sabbath day all neatly clad — 

Methinks I see them wend their way 
On some refulgent mom of May, 

By hedgerows tnm, of fragrance raie, 

Towaids the hallowed House of Prayer » 

I can love all lovely lands. 

But England most , for she commands. 

As if she bore a parent’s part. 

The dearest movements of my heart ; 

And here I may not breathe her name. 

Without a thrill through all my frame. 

Never shall this heart be cold 
To thee, my country * till the mould 
(Or thme or tTm) be o’er it spread. 

And form its dark and silent bed. 

I never thmk of bli^ below 

But thy sweet hills their green heads show. 

Of love and beauty never dream. 

But English faces round me gleam • 

P. L. B. 

I bave often obsexTed tliat cHldren never wear a mote 
cliarming aspect than when playing in fields and gardens. In 
another Tolume I have recorded some of my impressions res- 
pecting the prominent interest excited by these little flowers of 
humanity m an English landscape. 

THE RETtTRN TO ENGLANP. 

When I re-visited my dear native country, after an absence of 
many weary years, and a long dull voyage, my heart was filled with 
unutterable delight and admiration. The land seemed a perfect 
paradise. It was in the spring of the year- The blue vault of 
heaven — the cleat atmosphere — ^the balmy vernal breeze — the quiet 
and picturesque cattle, browsing on luxuriant verdure, or standing 
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knee deep in a crystal lake — the hills sprinkled with snow-white 
sheep and sometimes partially shadowed by a wandering clond — 
the meadows glowing with golden butter-cups and be-diopped with 
daisies — the trim hedges of cusp and sparkh^^g holly— the sound 
of near but unseen rivulets, and the songs of foliage-hidden birds — 
the white cottages almost buried amidst trees, like happy human 
nests — the ivy-covered church, with its old grey spire " pomtmg 
up to heaven,” and its gilded vane gleaming in the light — ^the sturdy 
peasants with their instruments of healthy toil — the white-capped 
matrons bleaching their newly- washed garments in the sun, and 
throwing them like snow-patches on green slopes, or glossy garden 
shrubs — the sun- bi owned village girls, resting idly on their 
round elbows at small open casements, their faces in sweet keep- 
ing with the trellised flowers — all formed a combination of en- 
chantments that would mock the happiest imitative efforts of 
human art But though the bare enumeration of the details of 
this English picture, will, perhaps, awaken many dear recollections 
in the reader’s mind, I have omitted by far the most interesting 
feature of the whole scene — the rosy children, loxtermg about the 
cottage gates, or tumbling gaily on the wmm grass * t 

* 

Two scraps of verse of a similar tendency shall follow' this 
prose description : — 

AN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 

, X stood upon an Enghsh hjU, 

' , ' And saw the flir taeandeaboag nU, 

A vein of liquid silver, mn 
Sparkling in the summer sun ; 

While adown that green hill’s side. 

And along the valley wide, 


* Literary Bscreations^ 

+ I have m some moods preferred the pamtmgs of our own Gamshorough 
even to those of Olaudo — and for this single reason, that the former gives a 
peculiar and more touching interest to his landscapes by the mtroduotion 
of sweet groups of children. These lovely little figures are moreover so 
thoroughly Enghsh, and have such an out-of-doors air, and seem so much a 
part of 6s:temal nature, that an Enghshman who is a lover of rural scenery 
and a patriot, can hardly fail to be enchanted with the style of his celebrated 
countryman . — Literary Recreations 

Eerata — On the opposite page (1.6) 3rd verse-paragraph, insert a before 
the woxdi parents, lead it thus ' 

As if she bore, a pareht’s part. 

Strike out the full stop at the end of the last line hut three on page 17. , 
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Sheep, like small clouds touched with hght. 
Or hke little breakers bright. 

Sprinkled o'er a smiling sea. 

Seemed to float at hberty. 

Scattered all around were seen. 

White cots on the meadows gieen. 

Open to the sky and breeze. 

Or peeping through the sheltermg tioos. 

On a light gate, loosely hung, 

Laughing childien gaily swung , 

Oft their glad shouts, shnU and cleai. 

Came upon the siartled eai , 

JBlended with the tremulous bleat. 

Of truant lambs, or voices sweet. 

Of birds, that take us by surpiise, 

And mock the quickly-seaiohing eyes. 

Nearer sat a fair-haired boy, 

Whisthng with a thoughtless joy ; 

A shephoid's crook was m his hand. 
Emblem of a mild command , 

And upon his rounded cheek 
Were hues that ripened apples streak 
Disease, nor pain, noi sorrowing. 

Touched that small Arcadian king , 

His sinless subjects wandered free — 
Confusion without anarchy 
Happier he upon his throne. 

The breezy hill — ^though all alone — 

Than the grandest monarchs proud 
Who mistrust the kneelmg crowd. 

On a gently rising ground. 

The lovely valley ferthest bound. 

Bordered by an ancient wood. 

The cots in thicker clusters stood , 

And a church uprose between. 

Hallowing the peaceful scene. 

Distance o’er its old walls threw 
A soft and dim certQean hue. 

While the snn-lit gilded spire 
Gleamed as with celestial hre ! 

I have crossed the ocean wave. 

Haply for a foreign grave , 

Haply never more to look 
On a Bnti^ hill or brook ; 
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Haply never more to hear 
Sounds unto my childhood dear , 

Yet if sometimes on my soul 
Bitter thoughts beyond controul 
Throw a shade more dark than night, 

Soon upon the mental sight 
Flashes forth a pleasant ray 
Brighter, hoher than the day , 

And unto that happy mood 
All seems beautiful and good 

D. L. E. 


LINES TO A LADY, 

WHO PRESBNTEB THE AUTHOR WITH SOME ENGLISH FRUITS 
AND FLOWERS. 

Green herbs and gushing springs in some hot waste 
Though grateful to the travellei’s sight and taste. 

Seem far less sweet and fair than fruits and flowers 
That breathe, in foieign lands, of English bowers. 

Thy gracious gift, dear lady, well recalls 

Sweet scenes of home, — ^the white cot’s trellised walls — 

The tnm rod garden path — ^the rustic seat — 

The jasmine-covered arbour, fit retreat 

For hearts that love repose. Each spot displays 

Some long-remembeied charm. In sweet amaze 

I feel as one who from a weary dream 

Of exile wakes, and sees the mormng beam 

niume the glorious clouds of every hue 

That float o’er scenes his happy childhood knew 

How small a spark may kindle fancy’s flame 
And light up all the past * The very same 
Glad sounds and sights that charmed my heart of old 
Arrest me now — hear them and behold. 

Ah * yonder is the happy circle seated 
Withm the favorite bower I I am greeted 
With joyous shouts, my rosy boys have heard 
A father’s voice — their little hearts are stirred 
With eager hope of some new toy or treat 
And on they rush with never-restmg feet * 

* * * * 

Gone IS the sweet illusion — ^hke a scene 
Formed by the western vapors^ when between 
The du^y earth and day’s departing light 
The curtain falls of India’s sudden nighty 


D. L. K. 
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Tbe verdant carpet embroidered with little stars of gold and 

silver ^tbe sbort-grown, smooth^ and close-woven, but most 

delicate and elastic fresb sward — so soothing to tbe dazzled 
eye, so welcome to tbe weaned kmbs — so suggestive of innocent 
and bappy thoughts, — so refreshing to the freed visitor, long 
pent up in tbe smoky city — is surely no where to be seen in 
such exquisite perfection as on tbe bioad meadows and softly- 
swelling hills of England And perhaps in no country in tbe 
world could p%c-nic holiday-makers or playful , children with 
more perfect secuiity of life and health stroll about or rest upon 
Earth’s lichly enamelled floor from suniise to sunset on a 
summer’s day. No Englishman would dare to stretch himself 
at full length and address himself to sleep upon an Oriental 
meadow unless he were perfectly indiJfferent to life itself and 
could see nothing terrible in the hostility of the deadliest 
reptiles When wading through the long grass and thick jungles 
of Bengal, he is made to acknowledge the fuU force of the true 
and beautiful expression — In the midst of hfe we are in death!* 
The British Indian exile on his return home is delighted with 
the “ sweet security’' of his native fields. He may then feel 
with Wordsworth how 

Dear is the forest fl owning o’er his head. 

And dear the velvet greensward to his tiead 

Or he may exclaim in the words of poor Keats — now slum- 
bering under a foreign turf — 

Happy IS England * I could be content 
To see no other verdure than her own. 

It is a pleasing proof of the fine moral influence of natural 
scenery that the most ceremonious strangers can hardly be long 
seated together in the open air on the “velvet greensward" 
without casting off for a while the cold formalities of artificial hfe, 
and becoming as frank and social as ingenuous school-boys. 
Nature breathes peace and geniaKty into almost every human 
heart. 

“ John Thelwall," says Coleridge, “ had something vury good 
about him. We were sitting in a beautiful recess in the Quan- 
tocks, when I said to him Citizen John, this is a fine place "to 
talk treason ini’ *Nay, Citizen Samuel,' neplied he, ‘it is 
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rather a place to make us forget that there is any necessity 
for treason !’ ** 

Leigh Hunt, who always looks on nature with the eye of a 
true painter and the imagination of a true poet, has represented 
with delightful force and vividness some of those accidents 
of light and shade that diversify an English meadow. 

RAIN AND SUNSHINE IN MAY. 

Can any thing bo more lovely, than the meadows between the 
rains of May, when the sun mmtes them on the sudden like a 
pamter, and they laugh up at him, as if he had hghted a loving 
cheek ♦ 

I speak of a season when the returning threats of cold and the 
resisting warmth of summer time, make robust mirth in the air 5 
when the winds imitate on a sudden the vehemence of winter, 
and silver-white clouds are abrupt in their coming down and 
shadows on the grass chase one another, panting, over the fields, 
like a pursuit of spirits With undulating necks they pant for- 
ward, like hounds or the leopard 

See < the doud is after tho light, gliding over the country like 
the shadow of a god , and now the meadows are lit up here and 
there with sunshine, as xf the soul of Titian were standing in 
heaven, and playing his fancies on them Green are the trees in 
shadow, but the trees in the sun how twenty-fold green they are — 
Jid? variegated with gold 

Onh of the many exquisite out-of-doors enjoyments for the 
’b^i^sexveis of nature, is the sight of an Enghsh harvest How 
cheeriiig it is to behold the sickles flashing in the sun, as the 
reapers with well sinewed arm, and with a sweeping movement, 
mow down the close-arrayed ranks of the harvest field * What 
are the rapture of the strife” and all the “ pomp, pride and 
circumstance of glorious war,” that bring death to some and 
agony and grief to others, compared with the green and golden 
trophies of the honest Husbandman whose bloodless blade makes 
no wife a widow, no child an orphan, — whose office is not to 
spread horror and desolation through shrieking cities, hut to 
multiply and distribute the riches of nature over a smiling land. 

But let us quit the open flields for a time, and turn again to 
the flowery retreats of 

JRGtired Leieiiro 

That in tim gardens takes his ploasmc. 
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Ill all ages, in all countries, in all creeds, a garden is repre- 
sented as the scene not only of earthly but of celestial enjoy- 
ment. The ancients had their Elysian Fields and the garden of 
the Hesperides, the Christian has his Garden of Eden, the 
Mahommedan his Paradise of groves and flowers and crystal 
fountains and black eyed Houriea 

“ God Almighty,” says Lord Bacon, “ first planted a garden, 
and indeed it is the purest of all pleasuies it is the greatest 
refreshment to the spiiits of man.” Bacon, though a utilitarian 
philosopher, was such a lover of floweis that he was never 
satisfied unless he saw them in almost every room of his house, 
and when he came to discourse of them in his Essays, his 
thoughts involuntarily moved harmonious numbers How na- 
turally the following prose sentence in Bacon*s Essay on Glardens 
almost resolves itself into verse 

For the heath which was the first part of our plot, I wish it 
to be framed as much as may be to a natural wildness. Trees 
I would have none in it, but some thickets made only of sweet 
briar and honeysuckle, and some wild vine amongst ; and the 
ground set with violets, strawberries and primroses ; for these are 
sweet, and prosper in the shade.” 

For the heath which was the third part of our plot — 

I widi it to be framed 
As much as may be to a natmal wildness 
Trees I’d have nohe in’t, but some thickets made 
Only of sweet-briar and honey-suckle, 

And some wild vine amongst , and the ground set 
With violets, strawberries, and pnmr6ses , 

For those are sweet and prosper in the shade.’’ 

It has been observed that the love of gardens is the only 
passion which increases with age. It is generally the most 
indulged in the two extremes of life. In middle age men are 
often too much involved in the afiairs of the busy world fully to 
appreciate the tranq[uil pleasures in the gift of Flora. Flowers 
are the toys of the young and a source of the sweetest' and 
serenest enjoyments for the old. But there is no season, of life 
for which they are unfitted and of which they cannot increase 
the charm. 

Give me,” says the poet Kogers, a garden wdl kept, 
however small, two or thre^ spreading trees and a mdnd at ease> 
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and I defy the world The poet adds that he wonld not 
have his garden, too much extended. He seems to think it 
possible to have too much of a good thing, Three acies of 
flowers and a regiment of gardeneis,” he says, hung no more 
pleasure than a suJtficiency ” “ A hundred thousand roses,” he 

adds, which we look at en masse^ do not identify themselves 
in the same manner as even a very small border, and hence, 
if the cottager’s mind is properly attuned, the little cottage- 
garden may give him more real delight than belongs to the 
owner of a thousand acres ” In a smaller garden we become 
acquainted, as it were,” says the same poet, “and even form 
friendships with individual flowers ” It is delightful to observe 
how nature thus adjusts the inequalities of foitune and puts the 
poor man, in point of innocent happiness, on a level with the 
rich. The man of the most moderate means may cultivate many 
elegant tastes, and may have flowers m his little garden that 
the greatest sovereign in the world might enthusiastically ad- 
mire Flowers are never vulgar A rose from a peasant’s patch 
of ground is as fresh and elegant and fragrant as if it had been 
nurtured in a Eoyal parterre, and it would not be out of place in 
the richest porcelain vase of the most anstocratical drawing-room 
in Europe. The poor man’s flower is a present for a princess, and 
of all gifts it IS the one least hable to b© rejected even by the 
haughty. It might be worn on the fair brow or bosom of 
Queen Victoria with a nobler grace than the costliest or most 
elaborate production of the goldsmith or the miUiner. 

The majority of mankind, in the most active spheres of 
life, have moments in which they sigh for rural retirement, and 
seldom dream of such a retreat without making a garden the 
leading charm of it. Sir Henry Wotton says that Lord Bacon’s 
garden was one of the best that he had seen either at home or 
abroad. Evelyn, the anthor of “ Sylva, or a Discourse of Forest 
Trees,*’ dwells with fond admiration, and a pleasing egotism^ 
on the charms of his own beautiful and highly cultivated 
estate at Wooton in the county of Surrey. He tells us that 
the house is l^e and ancient and is “sweetly environed 
with delicious streams and venerable woods.” “ I will sa^ ' , 
nothing,” he continues, “of the air, because the pre-eminen^;,‘ 
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IS universally given to Suney, the soil being dry and 
sandy, but I should speak much of the gardens, fountains 
and groves that adorn it, were they not generally known 
to be amongst the most natural, and (till this later and 
universal luxury of the whole nation, since abounding in such 
expenses) the most magnificent that England affoided, and 
which indeed gave one of the fiist examples to that elegancy, 
since so much in vogue and followed, for the managing of their 
waters and other elegancies of that nature Before he came 
into the possession of his paternal estate he resided at 
Courts near Deptford, an estate which he possessed by purebaso, 
and where he had a superb holly hedge four hundred feet long, 
nine feet high and five feet broad Of this hedge, he was 
particularly proud, and he exultantly asks, Is there under 
heaven a more gloiious and refreshing object of the kind^’' When 
the Czar of Muscovy visited England in 169S to instruct 
himself in the art of ship-building, he had the use of Evelyn's 
house and garden, at Says Courts and while there did so much 
damage to the latter that the owner loudly and bitterly 
complained. At last the gave Evelyn £150 as an 

indemnification. Czar Peter’s favorite amusement was to ride 
in a wheel harrow through what its owner had once called the 
“ impregnable hedge of holly ” Evelyn was passionately fond 
of gardening. “ The life and felicity of an excellent gardenei,'’ 
he observes, is preferable to all other diversions.'’ His faith 
in the art of Landscape-gardening was unwavering. It could 
remom moumtams. Here is an extract from his Diary. 

Gave his brother some directions about his garden” (at Wooton 
Surrey), which he was desirous to put mto some form, for which 
he was to remove a mountam overgrown with large trees and 
thickets and a moat within ten yards of the house.” 

Ho sooner said than done. His brother dug down the moun- 
tain and ‘‘ flinging it into a rapid stream (which carried away 
the sand) filled up the moat and levelled that noble ar^ where 
now the garden and fountain is ’* ; , 

Though Evelyn dearly loved a garden, his chief dejight was 
not in flowers but in forest trees, and he was more anxious to 
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improve the growth of plants indigenous to the soil than to 
introduce exotics.^ 

Sir William Temple was so attached to his garden, that he 
^eft directions in his will that his heart should be buried there. 
It was enclosed in a silver box and placed under a sun-dial 

Dr. Thomson Eeid, the eminent Scottish metaphysician, used 
to be found working in his garden in his eighty-seventh year 

The name of Chatham is in the long list of eminent men who 
have enjoyed a garden. We are told that “ he loved the country: 
took peculiar pleasure in gardening, and had an extremely happy 
taste in laying out grounds ” What a delightful thing it must have 
been for that great statesman, thus to relieve his mind from the 
weight of public care in the midst of <3[uiet bowers planted and 
trained by his own hand ! 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy^ notices tne axtractions 
of a garden as amongst the finest remedies for depression of the 
mind. I must give the following extracts from his q[uaint but 
interesting pages 

see the pleasant fields, the crystal fountains. 

And take the gentle air amongst the mountains. 

To walk amongst orchards, gardens, bowers, mounts, and arbours, 
artificial wildernesses, green thickets, arches, groves, lawns, rivu- 
lets, fountains, and such like pleasant places, (like that Antiochian 
Daphne,) brooks, pools, fishponds, between wood and water, in a 
fair meadow, by a river side, nhi variceavtum cantationeSfjflorum 
coloreS) f'l atorum frut%ces, &c. to disport la some pleasant plain, 


* Had Evelyn only composed the great work of his 'Sylva, or a Discouise 
of Foiest Tiees,* &c his name would have excited the gratitude of posterity. 
The voice of the patriot exults m his dedication to Charles lit prefixed to 
one of the later editions — * I need not acquaint your Majesty, how many 
milhons of timber-tiees, besides infixute others, have been piopagated and 
planted throughout your vast dominions, at the instigation and by the sole 
direction of this work, because your Majesty has been pleased to own it 
pubhcly for my encouragement.* And surely while Britain retains her awful 
situation among the nations of Europe, the * Sylva’ of Evelyn will endure 
with her tnumphant oaks It was a retired philosophex who aroused the genius 
of the nation, and who casting a prophetic eye towards the age in which wo 
live, has contributed to secure our sovereignty of the seas The present 
navy of Great Britain has been constructed with the oaks which the gemus 
of Evelyn planted* — jyi^meWs of LxU'iaHu. 

Q 
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or park, run up a steep hill sometimes, or sit in a shady seat, must 
needs he a delectable recreation. Horius pnncipis et dovms a d 
ddectattonem facta^ cum sylvd^ monte et piscinu^ vvlgd la montagna : 
the prince’s garden at Ferrara, Schottua highly magnifies, with the 
groves, mountains, ponds, for a delectable prospect ; he was much 
affected with it ; a Persian paradise, or pleasant park, could not be 
more delectable in his sight. St. Bernard, in the description of his 
monastery, is almost ravished with the pleasures of it A sick 
man (saith he) sits upon a green bank, and when the dog-star 
parcheth the plains, and dries up nvers, he lies in a shady bower,” 
Fronde suh arhorea ferventia tmvperot astra, '*and feeds his eyes 
with variety of objects, herbs, trees, to comfort bis misery, he 
receives many delightsome smells, and fills his ears with that sweet 
and various harmony of birds . good God^ (saith he), what a com- 
of pleasure hast thou made for man /” 

* ****** 

‘‘The country hath his recreations, the city his several gymnics 
and exercises, May games, feasts, wakes, and merry meetings to 
solace themselves ; th^ being- m the country, that hfe-itself'' 
IS a suffieignt recreation to some men, to enjoy such pleasures, as 
thogs old patriarchs did. Diodesian, the emperor, was so much 
-Effected with it, that he gave over his sceptre, and turned gardener. 
Constantine wrote twenty books of husbandry, Lysander, when 
ambassadors came to see him, bragged of nothing more than of his 
orchard, ht mnt ordines mei What shall I say of Cincinnatus, 
Cato, Tally, and many such ’ how they have been pleased with it, 
to prune, plant, inoculate and graft, to show so many several kinds 
of pears, apples, plums, peaches, &c ” 

The Bomans of all ranks made use of flowers as ornaments 
and emblems, but they were not generally so fond of directing or 
assisting the gardener, or taking the spade or hoe into their own 
hands, as are the British peasantry, gentry and nobility of the 
present day. They were not amateur Florists. They prired highly 
their fruit trees and pastures and cool grottoes and umbrageous 
groves ; but they expended comparatively little time, skill or 
taste upon the flower-garden. Even their love of natuie, though 
thoroughly genuine as far as it went, did not imply that minute 
and exact knowledge of her charms which characterizes sofiie of 
our best British poets. They had no Thompson or Cowper. Their 
country seats were richer in architectural than floral b^uty. 
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Tully’s Tuscan Villa, so fondly and minutely described by the 
propiietor himself, would appear to little advantage in the eyes 
of a true worshipper of Flora, if compared with Pope’s retreat 
at Twickenham. The ancients had a taste for the rural^ not for 
the gardenesque^ nor perhaps even for the picturesque^ The 
English have a taste for all three. Hence they have good 
landscape-gardeners and first-rate landscape-painters. The old 
Bomans had neither. But though some of our Spitalfields 
weavers have shown a deeper love, and perhaps even a finer 
taste, for fiowers, than were exhibited by the citizens of Borne, 
abundant evidence is furnished to us by the poets in all ages 
and in all countries that nature, in some form or another has 
ever charmed the eye and the heart of man The following 
version of a famous passage in Virgil, especially the lines in 
Italics, may give^the English reader some idea of a Boman’s 
dream of 

RURAL HAPPINESS 

Ah ’ happy Swains ’ if they theu bliss but knew. 

Whom, far fiom boisteious war. Earth's bosom true 
With easy food supplies If they behold 
No lofty dome its gorgeous gates unfold 
And pour at mom from all its chambers wide 
Of flattering visitants the mighty tide , 

Nor gaze on beauteous columns richly wrought. 

Or tissued robes, or busts frtmi Gonnth brought ; 

Nor their white wool with Tynan poison soil. 

Nor taint with Cassia ’sjbark theii_,native oil , 
pmm is ih&viii, a hfe true hhss t/iat 
And vanom wealth, leisme vmd am^le "fields, 

* Grottoes, and living lakes, and valUes gi een, 

And low%ng hei ds , and ’neaih a sylvan sa een 
Dehcions slumbers* There the lawn and cave 
W%th beasts qf chase abound The young ne^er oiave 
A prouder lot ; their patient toil is cheered , 

Their Gods are worshipped and their sons revered ; 

And there when Justice passed from earth away 
She left the latest traces of her sway. 

D. L. B. 

Lord Bacon was perhaps the first Englighii,an who endeavored 
to reform the old system of English gardening, and to show 
that it was contrary to good taste and an insult to nature. As 
for making knots or figures,” he says, yith divers colored 
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earths, that may lie under the windows of the house on 
that side on which the garden stands, they he hut toys . you 
may see as good sights many times in tarts.'" Bacon heie 
alludes, I suppose, to the old Putch fashion of dividing flower- 
beds into many compartments, and instead of filling them with 
flowers, coveiing one with red hriek dust, another with 
charcoal, a third with yellow sand, a fourth with chalk, a fifth 
with broken China, and otheis with gieen glass, or with spars 
and ores. But Milton, in his exquisite description of the 
garden of Eden, does not allude to the same absurd fashion 
when he speaks of curious knots.” 

Whicli not nice art. 

In beds and tnoU, but nature boon 

Foured fortb profiise on bill and dal© and plain. 

By these curiom knots the poet seems to allnde, not to 
figures of “ divers colored earth,” but to the artificial and compli- 
cated arrangements and divisions of flowers and fiower-heds 
Though Bacon went not quite so freely to nature as our latest 
landscape-gardeners have done, he made the first step in the 
right direction and deserves therefore the compliment which 
Mason has paid him m his poem of The English Garden. 

On tby lealm 

Philosophy f his sovereign lustre spread , 

Yet did he deign to light with casual glance 
The wilds of Taste, Yes, sagest Verulam, 

’Twaa thine to banish from the royal gloves 
Each childish vanity of en^ed knot* 


* tuioU are figures curled or twisted, or having waving lines 

inteiseetmg each other They are sometiines planted in box Children, even 
m these days, indulge their fancy in sowihg mustard and cress, &c in 
^ curious knots,* or m favorite names and sentences I have done it myself, 
know not how oft,” — and alas, how long ago’ But I stiU remember 
with what anxiety I watered and watched the ground, and with what 
rapture I at last saw the surface gradually rising and breaking on the hght 
green heads of the delicate little new-born plants, all exactly in their proper 
Imes or stations, hke a weU-dnlled InUiputian battahon. ' , 

Shakespeare makes mention of garden hmU in his Richard the 
where he compares an lU governed state to a neglected garden. 

Why should we* m the compass of a pale. 

Keep law,^and form, and due proportion. 
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And sculp tuied foliage, to the lawn lestore 
Its ample space, and bid ifc feast the sight 
With verdure puie, unbioken, unabridged , 

Foi veidure soothes the eye, as roseate sweets 
The smell, or music’s melting stiams the eai 

Yes — “ verdme soothes the eye — and the mind too. Bacon 
Limself observes, that “nothing is more pleasant to tho eye 
than green grass kept finely shorn/’ Mason slightly qualifies his 
commendation of “the sage” by admitting that he had not 
quite completed his emancipation from the bad taste of Ins 
day. 

Witness his high arched hedge 
In pillored state by carpentry npboin. 

With colored mirrois decked and prisoned birds. 

But, when our step has paced the proud parterio, 

And leached the heath, then hTature glads our eye 
Sporting in all hoi lovely carelessness, 

There smiles in vaiied tufts the velvet rose, 

There flaunts the gadding woodbine, swells the ground 

In gentle hillocks, and around its sides 

Through blossomed shades the seciet pathway steals 

The Mnghsh 

In one of the notes to The English Garden it is stated that 
“ Bacon was the prophet, Milton the herald of modern Gar- 
dening; and Addison, Pope, and Kent the champions of true 
taste.” Kent was by profession both a Painter and a Landscape- 
Gardener. Addison who had a pretty little retreat at Bilton, 
near Rugby, evinces in most of his occasional allusions to gardens 
a correct judgment. He complains that even in his time our 
British gardeners, instead of humouring nature, loved to deviate 
from it as much as possible. The system of verdant sculpture 
had not gone out of fashion Our trees still rose in cones^ 


Showing, as m a model, our Arm estate ^ 

When our sea- walled garden, the whole land, 

Is full of weeds , her finest flowers choked up. 

Her fruit-trees all unpruned, her hedges ruined. 

Her hnots disordered, and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with catejp>illars 

There is an allusion to garden hnois m MoUnshed^s OhromeU. In 1512 the, 
Earl of Noithumberland ^‘had but one gardener who attended hourly' 
in the garden for setting of erbia and Qh%^y%ng of hnottis and sweeping the 
said garden clean.** 
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globes, and pyramids. The work of the scissors was on every 
plant and bush. It was Pope, however, who did most to bring 
the topiary style into contempt and to encourage a more 
natural taste, by his humorous paper in the Gumdian^ and his 
poetical Epistle to the Earl of Burlington Gray, the poet, 
observes in one of his letters, that our skill in gardening, 
or rather laying out grounds, is the only taste we can call our 
own ; the only proof of original talent in matters of pleasure. 
This is no small honor to us he continues, “ since neither 
France nor Italy, has ever had the least notion of it ** “ What- 
ever may have been reported, whether truly or falsely” (says a 
contributor to The World) “ of the Chinese gardens, it is certain 
that we are the first of the Europeans who have founded this 
taste, and we have been so fortunate in the genius of those who 
have had the direction of some of the finest spots of ground, that 
we may now boast a success equal to that profusion of expense 
which has been destined to promote the rapid progress of 
this happy enthusiasm. Our gardens are already the astonish- 
ment of foreigners, and, in proportion as they accustom 
themselves to consider and understand them will become their 
admiration.” The periodical from which this is taken was 
published exactly a century ago, and the writer’s prophecy has 
been long verified Foreigners send to us for gardeners to 
help them to lay out their grounds in the English fashion. 
And we are told by the writer of an interesting article on 
gardens, in the Quarterly that the lawns at Paris, 

to say nothing of Haples, are regularly irrigated to keep up 
even the semblance of English verdure ; and at the gardens of 
Versailles, and Caserta, near N'aples, the walks have been 
supplied from the Kensington gravel-pits.” “ It is not proba- 
bly known,” adds the same writer, ** that among our exportations 
every year is a large quantity of evergreens for the markets 
of France and Germany, and that there are some nurserymen 
almost wholly engaged in this branch of trade.” 

Pomfret, a poet of small powers, if a poet at all, has yet 
contrived to produce a popular composition in verse — The 
Choke — because he has touched with great good foriupe on some 
of the sweetest domestic hopes and enjoyments pf ,his oountiymen» 
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If Heaven the grateful libeity would give 
That I might choose my method how to live , 

And all those hours propitious Fate should lend 
In blissful ease and satisfe.ction spend , 

Hear some fan town I’d have a private seat 
Built uniform , not httle , nor too gieat 
Better if on a rising giound it stood. 

On this side fields, on that a neighbouring wood. 

The Chmce 

Pomfret perhaps illustrates the geneial taste when he places 
his garden “ near some fair to'vuny Our present lauieate, 
though a truly inspired poet, and a genuine lover of Nature even 
m her remotest retreats, has the garden of his preference, ^^not 
quite leyond the busy we'll Id^* 

Hot wholly m the busy woild, noi qmte 
Beyond it, blooms the gaiden that I love, 

Hews fiom the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells , 

And sitting muffled in dark leaves you heai 
The windy clanging of the minster clock , 

Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass 

Even ‘^sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh” are 
often pleasing when mellowed by the space of air through which 
they pass. 

^Tis distance lends enchantment to the eovmd 

Shelley, in one of his sweetest poems, speaking of a scene in 
the neighbourhood of Naples, beautifully says . — 

Like many a voice of one dehght. 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods. 

The voice itself is soji, like solitude’s. 

No doubt the feeling that we are near the crowd but not 
in it, may deepen the sense of our own happy rural seclusion 
and doubly endear that pensive leisure m which we can 

think down hours to moments/’ and in 

This our hfe, exempt from public haunt, 

Find tongues in trees, books in the running birooks, 

Sermons m stones, and good in every thing, ' ' 

* Shahspeare, 

Besides, to speak truljr, few men, however studious 
ph^pbioal, desire a total isofation, from the worid. It Js, 
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pleasant to be able to take a sort of side glance at bumamty, 
even when wo are most in love witb nature, and to feel tbat 
we can join our fellow creatuies again when the social feeling 
returns upon us. Man was not made to live alone Cowper, 
though he dearly loved retirement and a gaiden, did not desire 
to have the pleasure entirely to himself “ Giant me,” he says, 
“ a friend in my retreat ” 

To whom to whisper sohtude is sweet 

Cowper lived and died a bachelor In the case of a married 
man and a fathei, garden delights are doubled by the presence 
of the family and friends, if wife and children happen to be 
what they should be, and the friends are genuine and genial. 

All true poets delight in gardens. The truest that ever lived 
spent his latter days at New Place in Stratford-upon-Avon. He 
had a spacious and beautiful garden. Charles Knight tells us tliat 

the Avon washed its banks, and within its enclosures it had 
its sunny terraces and green lawns, its pleached alleys and 
honeysuckle bowers In this garden Shakspeare planted with 
his own hands his celebrated Mulberry tree. It was a noble 
specimen of the black Mulberry introduced into England in 
1548. In 1605, James I. issued a Royal edict recommending 
the cultivation of silkworms and offering packets of mulberry 
seeds to those amongst his subjects who weie willing to sow 
them. Shakspeare's tiee was planted m 1609 Mr. Loudon 
observes that the black Mulberry has been known from the 
earliest records of antiquity and that it is twice mentioned in the 
Bible . namely, in the second Book of Samuel and in the Psalms. 
When New Place was in the possession of Sir Hough Clopton, 
who was proud of its interesting association with the history 
of our great poet, not only were Garrick and Macklin most 
hospitably entertained under the Mulberry tree, but all 
strangers on a proper apphcation were admitted to a sight 
of it. But when Sir Hough Clopton was succeeded by the 
Reverend Francis Gastrell, that gentleman, to save himself 

* Ovid, in his story of Pyramus and Thisbe, tells ns that the black 
Mtilberry was originally whit© The two lovers killed themselves under a 
white Mulberry tree and the blood penetiati^g to the roots of the tree mixed 
with the sap and gave its color to the fiuit. 
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the trouble of showing the tree to vi&itois, bad “ the gothic 
barbaiity’" to cut down and root up that inteiestmg — 
indeed sacred memorial — of the Piide of the British Isles. The 
people of Stiatfoid were so enraged at this sacrilege that they 
broke Mr. Gasti ell's windows. That prosaic peisonage at last 
found the place too hot for him, and took his departuie from a 
town whose inhabitants “ doated on his very absence but 
before he went he completed the fall sum of his sms against 
good taste and good feeling by pulling to the giound the house 
in which Shakespeare had lived and died. This was done, it 
IS said, out of sheer spite to the towns-people, with some of 
whom Mr. Gasti ell had had a dispute about the rate at which 
the house was taxed His change of lesidcnce was no great 
relief to him, foi the whole Biitish public felt sorely aggrieved, 
and wherevei he went he was peppered with all sorts of squibs 
and satires. He “ slid into verse,” and hitched in a rhyme.” 

Sacred to iidicule his whole life long. 

And the sad burden of a merry song 

Thomas Sharp, a watchmaker, got possession of the fragments 
of Shakespeare's Mulberry tree, and worked them into all sorts 
of elegan|^ ornaments and toys, and disposed of them at great 
prices The corporation of Stratford presented Garrick with 
the freedom of the town in a box made of the wood of this 
famous tree, and the comphment seems to have suggested to him 
his public festival or pageant in honor of the poet This 
Jubilee, wbich was got up with gieat zeal, and at gieat expense 
and trouble, was attended by vast throngs of the admiiers of 
Shakespeare from all parts of the kingdom. It was repeated 
on the stage and became so popular as a theatrical exhibition 
that it was lepresented night after night for more than half a 
season to crowded audiences. 

Upon the subject of gardens, let us hear what has been 
said by the self-styled melancholy Cowley.” When in the 
smoky city pent, amidst the busy hum of men, he sighed 
unceasingly for some green retreat. As he paced the crowded 
thorough-fares of London, he thought of the velvet turf and 
the pure air of the country. His imagination carried him into 
secluded groves or to the hank of a murmuring river, or 
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into some trim and quiet garden. “ I never,” he says, “ had any 
other desire so strong and so like to covetousness, as that one 
which I have had always, that I might ho master at last of 
a small house and a large garden, with very niodeiate con- 
veniences joined to them, and there dedicate the remainder 
of my life only to the culture of them and the study of 
nature.” The late Miss Mitford, whose writings breathe so 
freshly of the nature that she loved so dearly, realized for 
herself a similar desire It is said that she had the cottage of 
a peasant with the garden of a Duchess Cowley is not con- 
tented with expressing in plain prose his appreciation of garden 
enjoyments. He repeatedly alludes to them in \eise. 

Thus, thus (and this deserved great Virgil’s praise) 

The old Coiyeian yeoman passed his days. 

Thus his wise life Abdolonymus spent, 

Th* ambassadors, which the great emperor sent 
To offer him a crown, with wonder found 
The reverend gardenei, hoeing of his giound, 

Unwillingly and slow and discontent 
From his loved cottage to a thione he went, 

And oft he stopped, on his tnniaphant way 
And oft looked back and oft was heard to say 
Not without sighs, Alas ’ I theie foisake 
A happier kingdom than I go to take. 

Zid /K jPlaniaium, 

Here is a similar allusion by the same poet to the delights 
which great men amongst the ancients have taken in a rural 
Tetirement. 

Methmks, 1 see great Bioolesian walk 
In the Saloman garden’s noble shad© 

Which by his own imperial hands was made, 

1 see him smile, methinks, as he does talk 
With the ambassadors, who come in vain 
To entice him to a throne again 
'' If I, my friends,” said he, should to you show 
All the delights which in these gardens grow, 

’Tis likelier much that you should with me stay. 

Than ’tis that you should carry me away 
And trust me not, my ihends, if every day 

I walk not here with more delight. 

Than ever, after the most happy sight 
In triumph to the Capitol I rode. 

To thank the gods, and to be thought myself almost a god.” 

SThe 
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Cowley does not omit the impoitant moral which a garden 
furnishes 

Where does the wisdom and the powei divine 
In a more bright and sweet reflection shine * 

Where do we finer strokes and colors see 
Of the Creator’s leal poetry, 

Than when we with attention look 
Upon the third day’s volume of the book ? 

If we could open and intend our eye 
We all, hJce Moses, mn.qht espy, 

B^en %n a lush, the o adiant Deity 

In Leigh Hunt’s charming hook entitled The Town^ I find 
the following notice of the partiality of poets for houses with 
gardens attached to them — 

“It is not surprizing that gardeiirliouses as they were called, 
should have formeily abounded in Holborn, in Bunhill Kow, and 
other (at that time) subuiban places We notice the fact, in 
order to observe how jond the jooets were of occ%pyi7ig houses of 
this description Milton seems to have made a point of having one* 
The only London residence of Chapman which is known, was 
in Old Street Eoad, doubtless at that time a rural suburb. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s house, on the Surrey side of the Thames, 
(for they lived as well as wrote together,) most probably had a 
garden, and Bryden’s house in Gerard Street looked into the 
garden of the mansion built by the Earls of Leicester. A tree, 
or even a flower, put in a window in the streets of a great city, 
(and the London citizens, to then credit, are fond of flowers,) 
affects the eye something in the same way as the hand-organs, 
which bring unexpected music to the ear, They refresh the 
common-places of life, shed a harmony through the busy discord, 
and appeal to those first souices of emotion, which a^e associated 
with the remembrance of all that is young and innocent ” 

Milton must have been a passionate lover of flowers and 
flower-gardens or he could never have exhibited the exquisite 
taste and genial feeling which ohaiactenze all the floral allusions 
and descriptions with which so much of his poetry is embel- 
lished. He lived for some time in a house in Westminster 
over-looking the Park. The same house was tenanted by Jeremy 
Bentham for forty years. It would be diflicult to meet with 
any two individuals of more opposite temperaments than the 
author of Paradise Lost and the Utilitarian Philosopher. There 
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IS or was a stone in the wall at the end of the garden inscribed 
TO THE Prince op Poets. Two beautiful cotton trees over- 
arched the insciiption, and to show” says Hazlitt, (who 
subsequently lived in the same house himself,) “how little the 
refinements of taste oi fancy enteied Bentham's system, he 
proposed at one time to cut down these beautiful trees, to 
convert the garden, where he had breathed an an of tiuth and 
heaven for near half a century, into a paltry Chreistomathic 
School, and to make Miltons house (the ciadle of Paradise 
Lost) a thoioughfare, like a thiee-stalled stable, fox the idle 
rabble of Westminster to pass backwards and forwards to it 
with their cloven hoofs 

Ko poet, ancient or modern, has described a garden on a large 
scale in so noble a style as Milton. He has anticipated the 
finest conceptions of the latest landscape-gaideneis, and infinitely 
surpassed all the accounts we have met with of the gardens of 
the olden time befoie us Hi& Paradise is a 

Spot more delicious than those gaidens feigned 
Or of revived Adonis or lenowned 
Alcinous, host of old Laertes’ son 
Oi that, not mystic, where the sapient King 
Held dalhance with his fair Egyptian spouse 

The desciiption is too long to quote entiic, but I must 
make room foi a delightful cxtiact Familiar as it must he 
to all lovers of poetry, who will object to lead it again and 
again? Genuine poetry is like a m as tei piece of the paintePs 
art : — we can gaze with admiration for the hundredth time on a 
noble picture The mmd and the eye are never satiated with 
the truly beautiful. “ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever 

* Revvoed Adomsj — for, accoid^ng to tradition he died every year and 
revived again Alcinous^ ko<<t of old La&ites^ soihy — that is, of Ulysses, whom 
he entertained on his return from Tioy Oi that^ not mystic — not fabulous 
as the rest, but a real gaiden which Solomon made for his wife, the daughter 
of Pharoah, king of Egypt — ^Wabburton 

''Divested of harmonious (rieok and bewitching poetiy,” observes Horae© 
Walpole, "the garden of Alcinous was a small oi chard and vineyard with 
some beds of herbs and two fountains that watered them, inclosed within a 
quickset hedge.” Lord Karnes, soys, still more boldly, that it was nothing 
but a kitchen garden. Certainly, gaidcmng amongst the ancient Greeks, was 
a very simple business It is only within tho piesent century that it has 
been any where elevated mto a fine ait. 
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PARADISE ' 

So on lie faxes, and to tb.e border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with, her enclosure green. 

As with a rural mound, the champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket ovei grown, giotesque and wild, 

Access demed and overhead up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and blanching palm, 

A sylvan scene , and as, the i anks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of statehest view Yet highei than their tops, 

The verdurous wall of Paradise up-sprung 
Which to our geneial sire gave prospect large 
Into his nethei empue neighbourmg lound , 

And higher than that wall a ending row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fimt. 

Blossoms and fruits at once, of golden hue. 

Appear’d, with gay enamelVd colours mix’d ; 

On which the sun more glad impress’d his beams. 
Than on fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God hath shower’d the earth , so lovely seem’d 
That landscape and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal dehght and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair now gentle gales^ 

Eaniung their odoriferous wmgs, dispense 
Native perfhmes and whisper whence they stole 
Those bahny spoils As when to them who sail 


* ''We are unwilling to dimmish or lose the credit of Paiadise, or only 
pass it over with [the Hebrew woid for] ISden, though the Greek be of a 
later name. In this excepted, we know not whether the ancient gardens da 
equal those of late times, or those at present in Europe Of the gardens of 
Hesperides, we know nothing singular, but some golden apples Of Alcin* 
ous his garden, we read nothing beyond figs, apples, olives , if we allow it to 
be any more than a fiction of Homer, unhappily placed m Corfu, where the 
stenhty of the soil makes men beheve there was no such thing at all The 
gardens of Adorns were so empty that they afforded proverbial expression, 
and the principal part theieof was empty spaces, with herbs and flowers in 
pots. I think we little undei stand the pensile gardens of Semiramis, which 
made one of the wonders of it [Babylon], wherein probably the structure 
exceeded the plants contained in them. The excellency thereof was probably 
in the trees, and if the descension of the roots be equal to the height of trees, 
it was not [absurd] of Strebaeus to think the piUars were hoUow that the 
roots might shoot into them ” — Svi TJwmaz Browne,, — Bohn^s of S%r 

Thomas Bi owm's Worls, voL 2, 498, 
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Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now aie past 
MozambiG,^ off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest , with such delay 
W ell pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheer’d with the giatefiil smell, old Ocean smiles 

Southwai d through Eden went a iiver large, 

Nor changed his course, but thiough the shaggy hill 
Pass’d underneath ingulf’d , for God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden mould, high laised 
Upon the rapid cuirent, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thiist up -drawn. 

Rose a fiesh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water’d the garden , thence united fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood. 

Which from his daiksome passage now appears , 

And now, divided into four main streams. 

Runs divei se, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof heie needs no account ; 

But rathei to tell how, if art could tell. 

How from that sapphiie fount the crisped brooks. 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold. 

With mazy eiioi undei pendent shades. 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paiadise, which not nice art 
In beds and eunous knots, but nature boon 
Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. 

Both wheie the morning sun fiist waimly smoto 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Tmbrown’d the noontide boweis , thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view , 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm , 
Others whose fruit, bmrnish’d with golden nnd. 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true. 

If true, hei e only, and of dehcious taste 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed , 

Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her stole. 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the i ose 
Anothei side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Bays forth her purple grape, and gently eieeps 
Luxuriant, meanwhile murmuring wateis fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, oi m a lake. 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown’d 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their sti earns* 

The birds their quire apply, airs, vernal airs. 
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Bieathing the smell ot field and grove attune, 

The tromblmg leaves, while univeisal Pan, 

Knit with the Giaces and the Houis in dance, 

Led on the eternal Spiing 

Pope in his gioiinds at Twickenham, and Shcnstoiie m his 
garden farm of the Leasowes, taught then countiymen to under- 
stand how much taste and refinement of soul may he connected 
with the laying out of gardens and the cultivation of flowers. 
I am sorry to learn that the famous retreats of these poets are 
not now what they woie The lovely nest of the little 
Nightingale of Twickenham has fallen into vulgar hands And 
when Mr, Loudon visited (in 1831) the once beautiful grounds of 
Shenstone, he ‘‘found them m a state of indescribable neglect 
and ruin.” 

Pope said that of all his works that of which he was proudest 
was his garden. It was of but five acres, or perhaps less, but 
to this he is said to have given a chaiming vaiicty. He 
enumerates amongst the friends who assisted him in the 
improvement of his grounds, the gallant Earl of Peterborough 

whose lightnings pierced the Iberian lines ” 

Know, all tk© distant dm that world can keep. 

Bolls o’er my grotto, and but soothes my sleep. 

There my retreat the best companions grace 
Chiefe out of war and statesmen out of place. 

There St, John mingles with my finendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul , 

And he whose lightmngs pierced the Ibenan hues 
Kow forms my qmnounx and now lanks my vines , 

Or tames the genius of the stubborn plam 
Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain, 

Frederick Prince of Wales took a lively interest in Pope's 
tasteful Tusculanum and made him a present of some urns or 
vases either for his “ laurej. circus or to terminate his points.” 
His famous grotto, which he is so fond of alluding to, was 
excavated to avoid an inconvenience. His property lying tin 
both sides of the public highway, he contrived his highly orna- 
mented passage under the road to preserve privacy and to 
connect the two portions of his estate. 

The poet has given us in one of his letters a long and lively 
description of his subterranean embellishments. But his verse 
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Will live longer than his prose. He has immortalized this grotto, 
so radiant with spais and ores and shells, in the following 
I>oetical inscription — 

Thou, who shalt stop, where Thames’ tianslucent wave 
Shines a broad minor through the shadowy cave , 

Where lingering drops from mineial loofs distil, 

And pointed crystals bieak the sparkling nil , 

Unpolished gems no ray on pnde bestow. 

And latent metals mnocently glow. 

Approach » Great Natuie studiously behold, 

And eye the mme without a wish foi gold 
Approach— but awful ' Lo, the Egerian giot, 

Where, nobly pensive, St John sat and thought. 

Where Bntish sighs from dying Wtndham stole, 

And the bright flame was shot thro’ Mabohmont’s soul , 

Let such, such only, tread this sacred floor 
Who dare to love them countiy, and be poor. 

Horace Walpole, speaking of the poet's garden, tells us that 
‘Hhe passing through the gloom from the grotto to the 
opening day, the retiring and again assembling shades, the 
dusky groves, the larger lawn, and the solemnity at the 
cypresses that led up to his mother's tomb, were managed with 
exquisite judgment." 

Cliveden’s proud alcove, 

The bowel of wanton Shrewsbuiy and love, 

alluded to by Pope in his sketch of the character of Yilliers, 
Duke of Buckingham, though laid out by Kent, was probably 
improved by the poet's suggestions Walpole seems to think that 
the beautiful grounds at Bousham, laid out for General Dormer, 
were planned on the model of the garden at Twickenham, 
at least the opening and retiring shades of Venus's Vale.” 
And these grounds at Kousham weie pronounced “the most 
engaging of all Kent’s works.” It is said that the design of 
the garden at Carlton House, was borrowed from that of 
Pope. 

Wordsworth was correct in his observation that “ Landscape 
gardening is a liberal art akin to the arts of poetry and 
painting.” Walpole describes it as “an art that realizes painting 
and improves nature.” “Mahomet,” he adds, “imagined an 
Elysium, but Kent created many.” 
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Pope’s mansion was not a very spacious one, but it was large 
enough for a private gentleman of inexpensive habits After 
the poet’s death it was purchased by Sir William Stanhope who 
enlarged both the house and garden.’®’ A bust of Pope, in white 
marble, has been placed over an arched way with the following 
inscription from the pen of Lord Nugent : 

The humble roof, the garden’s scanty line, 
lU suit the genius of the bard divine , 

But fancy now displays a faiier scope 

And Stanhope’s plans unfold the soul of Pope. 

I have not heard who set up this bust with its impudent 
inscription. I hope it was not Stanhope himself. I cannot 
help thinking that it would have been a truer compliment 
to the memory of Pope if the house and grounds had been 
kept up exactly as he had left them. Most people, I suspect, 
■would greatly have prefeired the poet’s own “ unfolding of his 
soul” to that “ unfolding^' attempted for him by a Stanhope and 
commemorated by a Nugent. Pope exhibited as much taste in 
laying out his grounds as in constructing his poems. Sir William, 


* The house and garden before Pope died were large enough for their 
owner He was more than satisfied with them As Pope advanced in years,” 
says Roscoe, *'his love of gardening, and his attention to the various occupa- 
tions to which it leads, seem to have increased also. This predilection was 
nafc confined to the ornamental part of this delightful pursuit, in which he 
has given undoubted proofs of his proficiency, but extended to the useful 
as well as the agreeable, as appears from several passages in his poems , but 
he has entered more particularly into this subject lu a letter to Swift (March 
25, 1736), ** I wish you had any motive to see this kmgdom I could keep 
you for 1 am nch , that is, hare more than I want, I can afford room to 
yourself and two servants I have indeed room enough , nothing but myself 
at home The kind and h^aity housewife is dead* The agreeable and in- 
structive neighbour is gone • Yet my house is enlarged, and the gaidens 
extend and flourish, as knowing nothing of the guests they have lost I 
have more fhut trees and kitchen garden than you have any thought of , 
and, I have good melons and apples of my own growth, I am as much 
a better gardener, as I am a worse poet, than when you saw me, but garden- 
ing IS near akin to philosophy, for Tully says, AgTxmltma proscima sapimUce, 
For God’s sake, why should not you, (that are a step higher than a philoso- 
pher, a divine, yet have too much grace and wit than to be a bishop) even 
give all you have to the poor of Ireland (for whom you have ah eady done 

every thing else,) so quit the place, and live and die with me ® And let tale 9 
animvx concords be our motto and our epitaph.” 
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after liis attempt to make the garden more worthy of the 
original designer, might just as modestly have undertaken to 
enlarge and improve the poetry of Pope on the plea that it 
did not sufficiently unfold Ins soul. A line of Lord Nugent’ s 
might in that case have been transferred from the marble 
bust to the printed volume 

His fancy now displays a fairei scope. 

Or the enlarger and improver might have taken his motto from 
Bhakespeare 

To my uoifoldzng lend a giacious ear 

This would have been an appropriate motto for the title-page 
of ‘‘ The Poems of Pope : enlarged mtd %mp'i oved. or The Soul 
of the Poet ’Unfolded.^'' 

But m sober truth. Pope, whether as a gardener or as a .poet, 
required no enlarger or impiover of his works. After Sir William 
Stanhope had loft Pope’s villa it came into the possession of Lord 
Mendip, who exhibited a proper respect for the poet’s memory; 
but when in 1807 it was sold to the Baroness Howe, that lady 
pulled down the house and built another The place subse- 
quently came into the possession of a Mr. Young The grounds 
have now no resemblance to what the taste of Pope had once 
made them. Even his mothor^s monument has been removed 1 
Pew things would have moie deeply touched the heart of the 
poet than the anticipation of this insult to the memoiy of -so 
revered a parent. His filial piety was as remarkable as his poetical 
genius. No passages in his works do him more honor both as a 
man and as a poet than those which are mellowed into a deeper 
tenderness of sentiment and a softer and sweeter music by his 
domestic affections. There aie probably few readers of English 
poetry who have not the following lines by heart. 

Me, let the tender oflS,ee long engage 
To rook the cradle of reposing age , 

With lenient arts extend a mothei ’& breath, 

Make langonr smile, and smooth the bed of death; 

Exploie the thought, explam the asking eye. 

And keep at least one paient from the sky. 

In a letter to Swift (dated Maich 29, 3 731) begun by Lord 
Bolmghroke and concluded by Pope, the latter speaks thus 
touchingly of his dear old parent • 
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«My Lord has spoken justly of his lady , why not I of my mother? 
Yesterday was her birth-day, now enteiing on the ninety-first 
year of her age ; her memory much diminished, but her senses 
very little hurt, her sight and hearing good , she sleeps not ill, eats 
moderately, drinks water, says her prayers ; this is all she does. I 
have reason to thank God for contmumg so long to me a very good 
and tender parent, and for allowing me to exercise for some years 
those cares which are now as necessary to her, as hers have been to 
me.” 

Pope lost his mother two years, two months, and a few 
days after the date of this letter. Three days after her death 
he entreated Eichardson, the painter, to take a sketch of her 
face, as she lay in her coffin* and for this purpose Pope some- 
what delayed her interment. “ I thank God,” he says, her 
death was as easy as her life was innocent , and as it cost her 
not a groan, nor even a sigh, there is yet upon her countenance 
such an expression of tranquillity, nay almost of pleasure, that 
it is even amiable to behold it It would afford the finest image 
of a saint expired, that ever painting drew, and it would 
be the greatest obligation which even that obliging art could 
ever bestow upon a friend if you would come and sketch it for 
me.” The writer adds, I shall hope to see you this evening, 
as late as you will, or to-morrow morning as early, before this 
winter flower is faded** 

On the small obelisk in the garden, erected by Pope to the 
memory of his mother, he placed the following simple and pathetic 
inscription, 

AH* EDITH a! 

MATRUM optima! 

MULIERUM AMANTISSIMA* 

VALE ! 

I wonder that any one could have had the heart to remove 
or to destroy so interesting a memorial. 

It is said that Pope planted his celebrated weeping willow at 
Twickenham with his own hands, and that it was the first 
of its particular species introduced into England. Happening 
to be with Lady Suffolk when she received a parcel from Spain, 
he observed that it was bound with green twigs which looked as 
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if they might vegetate Perhaps,’' said he, these may pro- 
duce something that we have not yet in England.” He tried a 
cutting, and it succeeded. The tree was removed by some 
person as barbarous as the reverend gentleman who cut down 
Shakespeare’s Mulberry Tree. The Willow was destroyed for 
the same reason, as the Mulberry Tree — because the owner 
was annoyed at persons asking to see it. The Weeping Willow 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream,* 
has had its interest with people in geneial much inci eased by 
its association with the histoiy of N'apoleon in the Island of 
St. Helena. The tree whose boughs seemed to hang so fondly 
over his remains has now its scions in all parts of the world. Eew 
travellers visited the tomb without taking a small cutting of 
the Napoleon Willow for cultivation in their own land. Slips 
of the Willow at Twickenham, hke those of the Willow at St. 
Helena, have also found their way into many countries In 
1789 the Empress of Russia had some of them planted in her 
garden at St. Petersburgh. 

Mr. Loudon tells ns that there is an old oak in Bmfield Wood, 
Windsor Forest, which is called Pope's Oak, and which hears the 
inscription “here pope sang ”+ but according to general tradition 
it was a beech tree, undei which Pope wxote his “ Windsor 
Forest.” It is said that as that tree was decayed, Lady Gower 
had the inscription alluded to carved upon another tieo near 
it- Perhaps the substituted tree was an oak. 

I may here mention that in the Yale of Avoca there is a tree 
celebrated as that under which Thomas Moore wrote the verses 
entitled “The meeting of the Waters.'’ 

The allusion to Popis Oak reminds me that Chaucer is said to 
have planted three oak trees in Donmngton Park near Newbury. 
Not one of them is now, I believe, in existence. There is an 
oak tree in Windsor Forest above 1000 years old. In the hollow 
of this tree twenty people might be accommodated with standing 

The leaves of the willow, though gieen above, aie hoar below. Shakes- 
peare^s knowledge of the fact is alluded to by Hazlitt as one of the number^ 
less evidences of the poet’s minute observation of external nature, 
f See Mr, Loudon’s most interesting and valuable work entitled ArboTetwn^ 
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room. It IS called King^s Oah it was William tlie Conqueror’s 
favoiite tree Herne's Oak^ in Windsor Park, is said by some 
to bo still standing, but it is described as a mere anatomy. 

An old oak wkoso boughs are mossed with ago, 

And high top bald with dry antiqmty 

As Ilou L%le i>t 

It stretches out its bare and sapless branches,” says Mr. Jesse, 
‘‘ like the skeleton arms of some enormous giant, and is almost 
fearful in its decay.” Heme's Oal^ as every one knows, is im- 
mortalised by Shakespeare, who has spread its fame over many 
lands. 

There is an old tale goes that Heine the huntei. 

Sometime a keepei here m Windsor Forest, 

Both all the winter time, at still midnight, 

Walk round about an oak, with gieat ragged hoi ns, 

And there he blasts the trees, and takes the cattle , 

And makes milch cows yield blood, and shakes a chain 

In a most hideous and dieadful mannei 

You have heard of such a spirit , and well you know, 

The superstitious, idle-headed eld 
Received, and did deliver to our age, 

This tale of Herne the Hunter for a truth 

M&fiy Wives of Windsor 

Herne, the hunter" is said to have hung himself upon one 
of the branches of this tree, and even, 

— Yet there want not many that do fear. 

In deep of night to walk by this Heme’s Oak. 

Merry Wives of Windsor 

It was not long ago visited by the King of Prussia to whom 
Shakespeare had rendered it an object of great interest. 

It is unpleasant to add that there is considerable doubt and 
dispute as to its identity. Charles Knight and a Quarterly 
Reviewer both maintain that Herne's Oak was out down with 
a number of other old trees in obedience to an order from 
G-eorge the Third when he was not in his right mind, and that his 
Majesty deeply regretted the order he had ^ven when he found 
that the most interesting tree in his Park had been destroyed, 
Mr. Jesse, in his Gleanings in Natural History^ says that 
after some pains to ascertain the truth he is convinced that this 
story is not correct, and that the famous old tree is still 
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standing. He adds that George the Fourth often alluded 
to the story and said that though one of the trees cut down 
was supposed to have been Hernis Oah^ it was not so in 
reality. George the Third, it is said, once called the attention 
of Mr. Ingalt, the manager of Windsor Home Park to a particu- 
lar tree, and said I brought you here to point out this tree to 
you. I commit it to your especial charge, and take care that no 
damage is ever done to it. I had rather that every tree in the 
park should be cut down than that this tree should be hurt. 
Tk%s is Herne's Oak” 

Sir Philip Sidney’s Oak at Penshurst mentioned by Ben 
Jonson — 

That taller tree, of which the nut was set 
At his great birth, where all the Muses met — 

is still in existence It is thirty feet in circumference. Waller 
also alludes to 


Yonder tree which stands the sacred maik 
Of noble Sidney’s bnth. 

Yardley Oak, immortalized by Cowper, is now in a state of 
decay. 

Time made thee what thou wert — ^king of the woods * 

And tune hath made thee what thou art — a cave 
For owls to loost m 

Cowper. 

The tree is said to be at least fifteen hundied years old. It 
cannot hold its present place much longer , but for many centuries 
to come it will 


Live m description and look green in song 
It stands on the grounds of the Marquis of Northampton ; 
and to prevent people from cutting off and carrying away pieces 
of it as relics, the following notice has been painted on a board 
and nailed to the tree — Out of respect to the memory of the 
poet Cowper^ the Marquis of Northampton is particularly 
desirous of presermng this Oah ” 

Lord Byron, in early life, planted an oak in the garden 
at Newstead and indulged the fancy, that as that flourished 
so should he. The oak has survived the poet, but it will not 
outlive the memory of its plantei or even the boyish verses 
which he addressed to it. 
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Pope observes, that a tree is a nobler object than a prince 
in his coronation lobes Yet probably the poet had never 
seen any tree larger than a British oak. What would he 
have thought of the Baobab tree in Abyssinia, which measures 
from 80 to 120 feet in girth, and sometimes reaches the age of 
five thousand years We have no such sylvan patiiaich in 
Europe The oldest Biitish tree I have heard of, is a yew 
tree of Eortingall in Scotland, of which the age is said to be two 
thousand five hundied yeais. If trees had long memories and 
could converse with man, what interesting chapters these sur- 
vivors of centuries might add to the history of the world ' 

Pope was not always happy in his Twickenham Paradise. 
His rural delights were inteiiupted for a time by an unrequited 
passion for the beautiful and highly-gifted but eccentric Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague 

Ah f friend, ’tis true — ^this truth you lovers know ; 

In vam my structuies nse, my gardens grow ; 

In vain fair Thames reflects the double scenes 
Of hanging mountains and of sloping gieens , 

Joy lives not here, to happiei seats it flies, 

And only dwells wheie Woitley casts her eyes. 

What are the gay parterre, the chequered shade. 

The moinmg bower, the evening colonnade. 

But soft recesses of uneasy minds. 

To sigh unheard in to the passing winds ^ 

So the struck deei, m some sequestered part. 

Lies down to die, the airow at his heart , 

He, sti etched unseen, m co\eits hid from day, 

Bleeds drop by drop, and pants his life away. 

These are exquisite lines, and have given delight to innumer- 
able readers, but they gave no delight to Lady Mary. In 
writing to her sister, the Countess of Mar, then at Paris, 
she says in allusion to these most musical, most melancholy^' 
verses — I stifled them here; <md I heg they may die the same 
death at Pans” It is not, however, quite so easy a thing 
as Lady Mary seemed to think, to “stifle'' such poetry as 
Pope’s. 

Pope’s notions respecting the laying out of gardens are well 
expressed in the following extract from the fourth Epistle of 
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his Moral Essays/ This fouith Epistle was addressed, as most 
readers will remember, to the accomplished Lord Burlington, 
who, as Walpole says, had eveiy quality of a genius and an 
artist, except envy. Though his own designs were moie chaste 
and classic than Kent’s, he entertained him in his house till 
his death, and was more studious to extend his friend's fame 
than his own/’ 

Something there is more needful than expense, 

And something previous e’en to taste — ’tis sense , 

Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 

And though no science fauly worth the seven , 

A light, which in yourselt you must peiceive, 

Jones and Le N6tre have it not to give. 

To build, or plant, whatever you intend. 

To rear the column or the arch to bend ; 

To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot , 

In all let Nature never be forgot. 

But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 

Nor ovei dress nor leave her wholly bare , 

Let not each beauty every where be spied. 

Where half the skill is decently to hide. 

He gams all points, who pleasingly confounds, 

Sui prizes, varies, and conceals the bounds 
Gomidt the genius of the place in all 
That tells the waters oi to iise or fall, 

Oi helps the ambitious hill the heavens to scale, 

Oi scoops in ending theaties the vale , 

Calls in the countiy, catches openmg glades, 

Jonas willmg woods and vanes shades from shades , 


* All the rules of gardening are reducible to three heads the contrasts, 
the management of surprises and the concealment of the bounds Pi ay, 

what IS it you mean by the contrasts “ The disposition of the lights and 
shades ” — ’Tis the colouring then?’^ — Just that ” — Should not vanet}*’ 
be one of the rules — “Certainly, one of the chief, but that is included 
mostly in the contrasts I have expiessed them all in two verses(a) (after my 
manner, in very little compass), which aie in imitation of Horace’s — Omm 
tnlit punctum. Pope — Spencers Anecdotes. 

f In laying out a garden, the chief thmg to be consideied is the genius of 
the place. Thus at Tiskins, for example, Lord Bathurst should have raised 
two or three mounts, because his situation is all plain, and nothing can please 
without variety. Pope — Spencers Anecdotes, 


(<i) He gams all pomts who pleasingly confounds, 
Surprizes, vanes, and conceals the bounds* 
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Kow breaks, or now directs, tV intending lines , 

Paints as you plant, and, as you woik, designs 
Still follow sense, of evciy art the soul , 

Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole, 

Spontaneous beauties all around advance. 

Start e’en from difficulty, strike from chance , 

Nature shall join you, time shall make it glow 
A work to wonder at — ^peihaps a Stowe * 

Without it pioud Versailles *+ Thy glory falls , 

And Neio’s terraces desert their walls 

The vast parterres a thousand hands shall make, 

Lo • Cobham comes and floats them with a lake , 

Or cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 

You 11 wish your hill or shelteied seat agam 

Pope IS in most instances singnlaily happy in his compli- 
ments, but the allusion to Stowe — as “ a worJc to wonder af — 
has rather an equivocal appearance, and so also has the 

* The seat and gardens of the Lord Viscount Cobham, in Buokmghamshire, 
Pope concludes the first Epistle of his Moral Essays with a compliment 
to the patriotism of this nobleman 

And you, brave Cobham • to the latest breath 
Shall feel your ruling passion stiong in death . 

Such in those moments as in all the past 

*'Oh, save my country, Heaven shall be your last. 

Two hundred acres and two bundled milhons of francs were made 
over to Le Hotre by Louis XIV to complete these geometrical gardens* 
One author tells us that in 1816 the ordmary cost of putting a certain por- 
tion of the waterworks in play was at the rate of 200 £ per hour, and another 
still later authority states that when the whole weie set m motion once a 
year on some Boyal fete, the cost of the half hour during which the mam 
part of the exhibition lasted was not less than 3,000 £ This is surely a 
most senseless expenditure It seems, indeed, almost incredible. I take the 
statements from Loudon’s excellent JSncyclopcedta of Gm demng* The name 
of one of the original reporters is Neill, the name of the other is not given. 
The gardens formerly were and perhaps still are full of the vilest specimens 
of veidant sculpture in every variety of form. Lord Karnes gives a ludicrous 
account of the vomiting stone statues there — ‘^A lifeless statue of an 
animal pounng out water may he endured” he observes, without much 
disgust hut here the lions and wolves are put in violent action , each has 
seized its prey, a deer or a lamb, in act to devour , and yet, as by hocus- 
pocus, the whole is conveited into a different scene the lion, forgetting his 
prey, pours out water plentifully ; and the deer, forgetting its danger, 
performs the same work a representation no less absurd than that in the 
opera, where Alexander the Great, aftei mountmg the wall of a town 
besieged, turns his hack to the enemy, and entei tains his army with a song.” 

K 
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mention of Lord Cobham, the proprietor of the place. In the 
first draught of the poem, the name of Bridgeman was inserted 
where Cobham's now stands, hut as Bridgeman mistook the 
compliment for a sneer, the poet thought the landscape- 
gardener had proved himself undeseiving of the intended 
honor, and presented the second-hand compliment to the peer. 
The grounds at Stowe, more praised by poets than any other 
private estate in England, extend to 400 acres. There are many 
other fine estates m oui country of far greater extent, but of 
less celebrity Some of them are much too extensive, perhaps, 
for true enjoyment. The Eail of Leicester, when he had com- 
pleted his seat at Holkham, observed, that “ It was a melancholy 
thing to stand alone in one's country. I look round; not a 
house is to be seen but mine. I am the Giant of Giant-castle 
and have ate up all my neighbours.*' The Earl must have 
felt that the political economy of Goldsmith in his Deserted 
Village was not wholly the work of imagination. 

Sweet smiling vQlage • Itoyeliest of the lawn. 

Thy spoits are fled and all thy chaims withdrawn ; 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen 
And desolation saddens all the green, — 

One only master yf asps thy whole dohiam, 

* "• * * 

Where then, ah f where shall poveity leside. 

To scape the pressure of contiguous piide? 

Hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton/’ as Lamb calls him, describes 
Stowe as a Paradise. 

ON LORD COBH AM's GARDEN. 

It puzzles much the ^ge’s brains 
Where Eden stood of yore. 

Some place it in Arabia’s plains. 

Some say it is no more. 

But Cobham can these tales confiite. 

As all the cuiious know , 

For he hath proved beyond dispute. 

That Paradise is SrowB, 

Thomson also calls the place a paradise : 

Ye Powers 

That o’er the garden and the rural seat 
Preside, which shming through the cheerful land 
In countless numbers blest Britannia sees ; 
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O, lead me to the wide-extended walks, 

TKefmr majestic pm adzse of JStozoe * 

Not Persian Cyrus on Ionia’s shore 
E’er saw such sylvan scenes , such various art 
By genius fired, such ardent genius tamed 
By cool judicious art, that in the strife 
All-beauteous Nature fears to be out-done. 

The poet somewhat mars the effect of this compliment to the 
charms of Stowe, hy making it a matter of regret that the 
owner 

' His veidant files 

Of ordered trees should here inglorious lange, 

Instead of squadrons flaming o’er the field. 

And long embattled hosts 

This representation of rural pursuits as inglorious, a senti- 
ment so out of keeping with his subject, is soon after followed 
rather inconsistently, by a sort of paraphiase of Virgil's celebrated 
picture of rural felicity, and some of Thomson's own thoughts 
on the advantages of a retreat from active life 

Oh, knew he but his happmess, of men 
The happiest he • Who fai from pubhc rage 
Deep m the vale, with a choice few retiied 
Dnnks the pure pleasures of the rural life, &c.* 

Then again ; — 

Let others brave the flood in quest of gam 
And beat for joyless months, the gloomy wave. 

Let such os dcew, it glory to destroy. 

Rush %nto Mood, the sack of c^£^es seek , 

Unpxercedy escidtxng %n the mdou’s uaxl, 

The virgxTds shriek mid infaKd^s ihembliug cry. 

^ * * * * * « 

While he, from all the stormy passions fiee 
That restless men mvolve, heais and hut heais, 

At distance safe, the human tempest roar, 

Wrapt close m conscious peace The fall of kmgs. 

The rage of nations, and the crush of states. 

Move not the man, who from the world escaped, 

In still retreats and flowery sohtudes. 

To nature’s voice attends, from month to month. 

And day to day, through the revolving year ; 

Admiring sees her m her every shape , 

Feels all her sweet emotions at his heart , 

* ERRaTUM.“-In the translation from Virgil at page 27, last Ime but two, 

sme read $im* 
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Takes what she hberal gives, nor asks foi moie 
He, when young Spring, protudes the bursting gems 
Marks the first bud, and sucks the healthful gale 
Into his freshened soul, her genial houi 
He fiill enjoys, and not a beauty blows 
And not an opening blossom bieathes m vain 

Thomson in his desciiption of Lord Townshend*s seat of 
Rainham — another English estate once much celehiated and still 
much admired — exclaims . 

Such are thy beauties, Rainham, such the haunts 

Of angels, in piimeval guiltless days 

When man, imparadised, conversed with God 

And Broome after quoting the whole desciiption in his dedica- 
tion of his own poems to Lord Townshend, observes, in the 
old fashioned fulsome strain, “This, my lord, is but a famt picture 
of tbe place of your retirement which no one ever enjoyed more 
elegantly/'^ “A faint pictured" What more would the dedicator 
have wished Thomson to say^ Broome, if not contented with 
his patron’s seat being described as an earthly Paradise, must 
have desired it to he compared with Heaven itself, and thus 
have left his Lordship no hope of the enjoyment of a better 
place than he already possessed 

Samuel Boyse, who when without a shirt to his back sat 
up in his bed to write verses, with his aims thiough two- 
holes m his blanket, and when he went into the stieets wore 
paper collars to conceal the sad deficiency o-f Imen, has a poem 
of considerable length entitled The Trium;phs of Nature, It 
is wholly devoted ‘to a description of this magnificent garden^ 
in which, amongst other axobitectuial ornaments, was a temple 
dedicated to Biitish worthies, where the busts of Pope and 
Congreve held conspicuous places. I may as well give a 


* Broome though a writer of no gieat gemus (of any), had yet the honor 
to be associated with Pope m the tianslation of the Odyssey, He translated 
the 2nd, 6th, 8th, 11th, 16th, 18th, and 2Srd books Henley (Orator Henley> 
sneered at Pope, in the following couplet, for leeeivmg so much assistance , 

Pope came clean off with Homer, but they say, 

Broome went before, and kindly swept the way 

Fenton was another of Pope’s auiuhanes. He tianslated the 1st, 4th, 19th 
and 20th books (of the Odyssey}. Pope hiinself translated the rest* 
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specimen of tLe hues of pooi Boyse Heie is Ins description 
of that part of Lord Cobham’s giounds in which is erected to 
the Goddess of Love, a Temple containing a statue of the 
Venus de Medicis 

Next to the fan ascent our steps we traced, 

Where shmes afar the bold rotunda placed ; 

The aitfLil dome Ionic columns beai 
Light as the fahne swells in ambient an 
Beneath enshiined the Tuscan Venus stands 
And beauty s queen the beauteous scene commands 
The fond beholder soes with glad surpnze. 

Streams glisten, lawns appeal, and forests rise — 

Here through thick shades altei nate buildings break. 

There though the holders steals the silver lake , 

A soft variety delights the soul. 

And harmony resultmg ciowi^ the whole 

Congreve m bis Letter in verse addressed to Lord Cobbaiii 
asks bim to 

Tell how his pleasing Stowe employs his time 
It would seem that tbe propiiotoi of Stowe took particular 
interest in tbe disposition of tbe water on bis grounds. Congreve 
enquiies 

Or dost thou give the winds afar to blow 
Each vexing thought, and heart-devouring woe. 

And fix thy mind alone on rural scenes, 

To turn tM level lawns to hguid pla%ns 2 
To raise the creeping nils from humble beds 
And force the latent spring to lift their heads. 

On wateiy columns, capitals to reai. 

That mix their flowing culls with upper an ? 

Or slowly walk along the mazy wood 
To meditate on all that’s wise and good 

Tbe line — 

To turn the level lawn to liquid plains— 

Will remind tbe reader of Pope’s 

Lo ' Cobham. comes and fioats them with a lake — 

And It might be tliougbt that Congreve bad taken tbe bint 
from tbe bard of Twickenham if Congreve’s poem bad not 
preceded that of Pope. Tbe one was published in 1729^ tbe 
other in 1731. 
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Cowper is in the list of poets who ha^e alluded to “Gohham’s 
groves” and Pope’s commemoiation of them 

And ColhaTii’s groves and Windsor's gzeon letieats 
When Pope describes them have a thousand sweets 

“Magnificence and splendoui,” says Mr Whately, the author 
of Ohsermtions on Modem Gardening^ “ are the chaiacter- 
istics of Stowe. It is like one of those places celebrated in 
antiquity which were devoted to the purposes of religion, and 
filled with sacred gio\es, hallowed fountains, and temples 
dedicated to several deities; the rcsoit of distant nations and the 
object of veneration to half the heathen world* the pomp is, at 
Stowe, blended with beauty , and the place is equally distin- 
guished by its amenity and grandeur ” Horace Walpole 
speaks of its “ visionary enchantment.” “ I have been stroll- 
ing about in Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire, from garden to 
garden,” says Pope in one of his letters, “ but still returning 
to Lord Cobham's with fresh satisfaction.”" 


* The late Humphrey Eepton, one of the best landscape-gardeners that 
England has produced, and who was foi many years employed on alterations 
and improvements m the house and giounds at Cobham, m Kent, the seat of 
the Earl of Damley, seemed to think that Stowe ought not to monopolize 
applause and admiration '^Whether,” he said, '^weconsidoi its extent, 
its magnificence or its comfort, there aie few places that can vie with 
Cobham ” Repton died m 1817, and his pation and friend the Eail of Damley 
put up at Cobham an inscription to his memoiy 
The park at Cobham, extends over an area of no less than 1,800 acres, 
diversified with thick groves and finely scattered smgle tiees and gentle 
slopes and broad smooth lawns Some of the trees are singularly beautiful 
and of great age and size. A chesnut tree, named the Foui Sisters, is five 
and twenty feet in girth. The mansion, of which the central part was built 
by Imgo Jones, is a very noble one, G-eorge the Fourth pronounced the 
music room the finest room m England, The walls are of pohshed white 
marble with pilasters of sienna marble The picture gallery is enriched 
with valuable specimens of the genius of Titian and Guido and Salvator 
Rosa and Sir Joshua Reynolds, There is another famous estate m Kent, 
Knole, the seat of 

Dorset, the grace of couits, the Muse’s pride 
The Earl of Dorset, though but a poetaster himself, knew how to appreciate the 
higher genius of others He loved to be sunounded by the finest spiuts of hiS 
time. There is a pleasant anecdote of the company at his table agreeing 
to see wMch amongst them could produce the best impromptu. Drydon was 
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The giounds at Stowe, until the year 1714, were laid out in 
the old foimal style Biidgcman then coinmcnced the improve- 
nients and Kent subsequently completed them 

Stowe IS now, I holieyc, in the possession of the Marquis of 
Chandos, son of the Duke of Buckingham It is melancholy 
to state that the hbiary, the statues, the furniture, and even 
some of the timber on the estate, were sold in 1848 to satisfy 
the creditors of the Duke 

Pope was novel tiied of impio’vnng his own grounds. I 
pity you, Sir,” said a friend to him, “ because you have now 
completed every thing belonging to your gardens.’'^ ^‘Why,^' 
replied Pope, I really shall be at a loss for the diversion 
I used to take in caiiying out and finishing things * I have now 
nothing left me to do but to add a little ornament or two along 
the line of the Thames I daio say Pope was by no means 
so near the end of his improvements as he and his friend 
imagined. One little change in a garden is sure to sug- 
gest or be followed by another. Garden-improvements are 
nevej ending, still beginning ” The late Dr. Arnold, the 
famoui^ schoolmaster, writing to a friend, says — “ The garden 
is a constant source of amusement to us both (self and wife ) ; 
there are always some little alterations to be made, some few 
spots where an additional shrub or two would be ornamental, 
something coming into blossom, so that I can always delight 
to go round and see how things are going on.” A garden is 
indeed a scene of continual change. Nature, even without 
the aid of the gardener, has “ infinite vaiiety,” and supplies “a 
perpetual feast of nectared sweets where no crude surfeit reigns 
Spence reports Pope to have said have sometimes 

had an idea of planting an old gothic cathedral in trees. 
Good large poplars, with their white stems, cleared of boughs 
to a proper height would serve very well for the columns, 

appointed arbitrator. Dorset handed a shp of paper to Dryden, and when 
all the attempts were collected, Dryden decided without hesitation that 
Dorset's was the best It ran thus po omm to pay Mr John D'iyden, on 

demand, the sum of £ 500 Doo set ” 

* This IS generally put into the* mouth of Pope, but if we g,re to believe 
Spence, who is the only authonty foi the anecdote, it was addressed to himself. 
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and might form the different aisles or peristilliums, hy 
their different distances and heights These would look very 
well near, and the dome using all in a pioper tuft in the 
middle would look well at a distance ” This sort of voidant 
architecture would peihaps have a pleasing effect, but it is rather 
too much in the aitificial style, to he quite consistent with 
Pope’s own idea of landscape-gaidening. And there are other 
trees that would form a nobler natuial cathedral than the foimal 
poplar Cowper did not think of the poplar, when he desciibed 
a green temple-roof 

How airy and how light the graceful aich, 

Yet awful as the consecrated loof 

Re-echoing pious anthems. 

Almost the only tiaces of Pope’s garden that now remain are 
the splendid Spanish chesnut-trees and some elms and cedars 
planted hy the poet himself. A space once laid out in winding 
walks and beautiful shrubberies is now a potatoe field ' The 
present proprietor, Mr. Young, is a wholesale tea-dealer Even 
the bones of the poet, it is said, have been disturbed. The 
skull of Pope, according to William Howitt, is now in th<?;^rivate 
collection of a phrenologist ’ The manner in which it was ob- 
tained, he says, is this — On some occasion of alteration in the 
chuich at Twickenham, or burial of some one in the same spot, 
the coffin of Pope was disinteiied, and opened to see the state 
of the remains By a bribe of <£50 to the Sexton, possession 
of the skull was obtained for one night . another skull was then 
returned instead of the poet’s. 

It has been stated that the French term Ferme OrnSe was first 
used in England by Shenstone It exactly expressed the 
character of his grounds Mi Repton said that he never sti oiled 
over the scenery of the Leasowes without lamenting the 
constant disappointment to which Shenstone exposed himself 
by a vain attempt to unite the incompatible objects of ornament 
and profit Thus,” continued Mr Rep ton, “the poet lived under 
the continual mortification of disappointed hope, and with a 
mind exquisitely sensible, he felt equally the sneer of the great 
man at the magnificence of his attempt and the ridicule of the 
farmer at the misapplication of his paternal acres.” The 
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sneer of the great man” is peihaps an allusion to what Dr. 
Johnson says of Lord Lyttelton — that he ‘‘looked with disdain* 
on “ the petty State” of his neighbour. “ Tor a while,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “ the inhabitants of Hagley affected to tell their 
acquaintance of the little fellow that was trying to make himself 
admired ^ but when by degrees the Leasowes forced themselves 
into notice, they took caie to defeat the curiosity which they 
could not suppress, by conducting thoir visitants perversely 
to inconvenient points of new, and introducing them at the 
wrong end of a walk to detect a deception , injuries of which 
Shenstone would heavily complain.” Mi, Giaves, the zealous 
friend of Shenstone, indignantly denies that any of the Lyttelton 
family had evinced so ungenoious a feeling towards the proprie- 
tor of the Leasowes who though his “ empire” was less “ spa- 
cious and opulent” had probably a larger share of true taste than 
even the proprietor of Hagley, the Lyttelton domain — though 
Hagley has been much, and I doubt not, deservedly, admiied.** 


* It has been said that m laying out the grounds at Hagley, Lord Lyttel- 
ton received some valuable hmts from the author of The Seasons, who was for 
some time his Lordship’s guest The poet has commemorated the beauties 
of Hagley Park in a description that is familiar to aU lovers of Enghsh 
poetry. I must make room for a few of the concluding hnes. 

Meantime you gam the height, from whose fair brow. 

The bursting prospect spreads immense around* 

And snatched o’er hill, and dale, and wood, and lawn. 

And verdant field, and darkening heath between. 

And villages embosomed soft in trees. 

And spuy towns by sui gmg columns marked. 

Of household smoke, your eye excursive i cams , 

Wide stretching from the hall, m whose kind haunt 
The hospitable genius lingers stdl. 

To where the broken landscape, by degrees. 

Ascending, roughens into rigid hills ; 

O’er which the Cambrian mountains, like far clouds, 

That sku-t the blue horizon, dusky nse 

It certainly does not look as if there had been any want of kindly feeling 
towards Shenstone on the part of Lyttelton when we find the following in- 
scription in Hagley Park. 

To the memory of 
William Shenstone, Esquire, 

In whose verso 
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Dr, Johnson states that Shenstone's expenses were beyond 
his means, — ^that he spent his estate in adorning it — that at 
last the clamours of ci editors overpowered the lamb’s bleat 
and the linnet’s song ; and that his groves were haunted by beings 
very different from fauns and fairies." But this is gross exagge - 
ration Shenstone was occasionally, indeed, in slight pecuniary 
difficulties, but he could always have protected himself from the 
intrusion of the myrmidons of the law by raising money on 
his estate ; for it appears that after the payment of all his debts, 
he left legacies to his friends and annuities to his servants. 

Johnson himself is the most scornful of the ciitics upon Shen- 
stone’s rural pursuits. “ The pleasure of Shenstone," says the 
Doctor, “was all in his eye: he valued what he valued merely 
for its looks. Nothing raised his indignation more than to ask 
if there were any fishes in his water,” Dr. Johnson would 
have seen no use in the loveliest piece of running water in the 
world if it had contained nothing that he could masticate * Mrs. 
Piozzi says of him, “The truth is, he hated to hear about 
prospects and views, and laying out grounds, and taste in garden- 
ing." “ That was the best garden,” he said, “ which produced 
most roots and fruits, and that water was most to be prized 
which contained most fish.” On this principle of the value- 
lessness of those pleasures which enter the mind through the 
eye, Dr. J ohnson should have blamed the lovers of painting for 
dwelling with such fond admiration on the canvas of his friend 
Sir Joshua Beynolds. In point of fact, Dr. Johnson had no more 


Were all the natioraJ graces, 

And in whose manners 
Was all the amiable simphcity 
Of pastoral poetry, 

With the sweet tenderness 
Of the elegiac 

There is also atHagley a complimentary inscription on anum to Alexander 
Pope ; and, on an octagonal bmlding called Thomson's Seat, there is an 
inscription to the author of The Seasons Hagley is kept up with great care- 
and is still in possession of the descendants of the founder. But a lato 
viaxtoi (Mr George Dodd) expresses a doubt whether the Leasowes, even, 
in its comparative decay, is not a finer hit of landscape, a more delightfa 
place to lose one-self in, than even its larger and better preserved neighbour. 
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sympathy with the genius of the painter or the musician than 
with that of the Landscape gaidener, for he had neither an eye 
nor an ear for Art. He wondered how any man could he such a 
fool as to be moved to tears by music, and observed that, “ one 
could not fill one’s belly with hearing soft murmurs or looking 
at rough cascades.” Ho : the loveliness of nature does not 
satisfy the thirst and hunger of the body, but it does satisfy the 
thirst and hunger of the soul. No one can find wheaten bread 
or wine or venison or beef or plum-pudding or turtle-soup in 
mere sounds and sights, however exquisite — neither can any one 
find such substantial diet within the boards of a book — no not 
even on the pages of Shakespeare, or even those of the Bible 
itself, — ^but men can find in sweet music and lovely scenery and 
good books something infinitely more precious than all the 
wine, venison, beef, or plum-pudding, or turtle-soup that could be 
swallowed during a long life by the most craving and capacious 
alderman of London * Man is of a dual nature : he is not all 
body. He has other and far higher wants and enjoyments than 
the purely physical — and these nobler appetites are gratified 
by the charms of nature and the creations of inspired genius. 

Dr. Johnson's gastronomic allusions to nature reoal the old 
story of a poet pointing out to a utilitarian friend some 
white lamhs frolicking in a meadow. Aye,” said, the other, 
‘‘only think of a quarter of one of them with asparagus 
and mint sauce The story is by some supposed to have had 
a Scottish origin, and a prosaic North Biiton is made to say 
that the pretty little lambs, spoiting amidst the daisies and 
buttercups, would ^^mah hraw pies 

A profound feeling foi the beautiful is generally held to be an 
essential quality in the poet. It is a curious fact, however, that 
there are some who aspire to the rank of poet, and have their 
claims allowed, who yet cannot be said to be poetical in their 
nature — ^for how can that nature be, strictly speaking, poetical 
which denies the sentiment of Keats, that 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ^ 

Both Scott and Byron very earnestly admired Dr. Johnson’s 
London'* and “ The Vanity of Human Wklm!* Yet the sen* 
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timents just quoted from the author of those productions ars? 
far more characteristic of a utilitarian philosopher than of one? 
who has been endowed by nature with 

The vision and the faculty divine, 
and made capable, like some mysterious enchanter, of 

Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 

Crahhe, also a prime favorite with the authors of the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel^ and Childe Harold,^ is recorded by his 
biographer — ^his own son — to have exhibited a remarkable in- 
difference to all the proper objects of taste,” to have had “ no leal 
love for painting, or music, or architecture or for what a painter’s 
eye considers as the beauties of landscape ” In botany, grasses 
the most useful but tbe least ornamental, were his favorites/' 
He never seemed to be captivated with the mere beauty of 
natural objects or even to catch any taste foi the arrangement 
of his specimens. Within, the house was a kind of scientific 
confusion ; in the garden the usual showy foreigners gave place 
to the most scarce flowers, especially to the rarer weeds, of 
Britain, and were scattered here and there only for preserva- 
tion In fact he neither loved order for its own sake nor had 
any very high opinion of that passion in otheis ” Lord Byron 
described Crabbe to be 

Tbougb nature's sternest painter, yet iha lest 
What ! was he a better painter of nature than Shakespeare ? 
The truth is that Byron was a wretched critic, though a powerful 
poet. His praises and his censures were alike unmeasured. 

His generous ardor no cold medinm knew. 


* Coleridge is reported to have said— There is in Crabbe an absolute 
defect of high imagination , he gives me httle pleasure Yet no doubt he 
has much powei of a certain kmd, and it is good to cultivate, even at some 
pains, acathohe taste in literature.” Walter Savage Landor, in his *^Im- 
aginary Conversations,” makes Person say — “ Crabbe wrote with a two-penny 
nail and scratched rough truths and rogues* facts -on mud walls ” Horace 
Smith represents Crabbe, as ^ Tope in woisted stockings ” That there is merit 
of some sort or other, and^that of no oidmary kind, m Crabbe's poems, is 
what no one will deny. They reheved the languor of the last days of two great 
men of very different charactois— SujWalter Scott and Charles James Fox, 
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He seemed to recognize no great general principles of cri- 
ticism, but to found all his judgments on mere prejudice and 
passion. He thought Cowper “no poet,” pronounced Spenser 
“ a dull fellow ” and placed Pope above Shakespeare. Byron’s 
line on Ciabbe is inscribed on the poet’s tombstone at Trow- 
bridge. Perhaps some foreign visitor on reading the inscription 
may be surprized at his own ignorance when he learns that it is 
not the author of Macbeth and Othello that he is to regard as the 
best painter of nature that England has produced, but the author 
of the Parish Register and the Tales of the Mali, Absurd and 
indiscriminate laudations of this kind confound all intellectual 
distinctions and make criticism ridiculous. Crabbe is unquestion- 
ably a vigorous and truthful writer, but he is not the best we 
have, in any sense of the word 

Though Dr. Johnson speaks so contemptuously of Shcnstone’s 
rural pursuits, he could not help acknowledging that when the 
poet began “ to point his prospects, to diversify his surface, to 
entangle his walks and to wind his waters,” he did all this 
with such judgment and fancy as “ made his little domain the 
envy of the great and the admiration of the skilful ; a place to 
be visited by travellers, and copied by designers.” 

Mason, in his English Garden^ a poem once greatly admired, 
but now rarely read, and never perhaps with much delight, does 
justice to the taste of the Poet of the Leasowes. 

Noi, Shenston©, thou 

Shalt pass without thy meed, thou sou of peace • 

Who knew’st, perchance, to harmonize thy shades 
Still softer than thy song , yet was that song 
Nor rude nor inharmonious when attuned 
To pastoral plaint, or tale of slighted love, 

English pleasure-gardens have been much imitated. by the 
Erench. Viscomte Girardm, at his estate of Ermenonville, dedi- 
cated an inscription in amusing Erench-English to the proprietor 
of the Leasowes — 

THIS PLAIN STONE 
TO WILLIAM SHENSTONE ; 

IN ,HIS WHITINQS HE DISPLAYED 
A MIND NATURAL , 

AT LEASOWES HE LAID 
AROADIAN^OBEINS BUBAL. 
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The Viscomte, though Ins English composition was so quaint 
and imperfect, was an elegant wiiter in his own language, and 
showed great taste and skill in laying out his grounds. He had 
visited England, and carefully studied our modem style of garden- 
ing, He had personally consulted Shenstone, Mason, Whateley 
and other English authors on subjects of rural taste. He published 
an eloquent description of his own estate. His famous friend 
Bousseau wrote the preface to it The book was translated into 
English. Bousseau spent his last days at Eimenonville and was 
buried there in what is called The Isle oj- Poplars, The garden 
is now in a neglected state, but the tomb of Bousseau remains 
uninjured, and is frequently visited by the admirers of his genius. 

“ Dr. Warton,'* says Bowles, “ mentions Milton and Pope 
as the poets to whom English Landscape is indebted, but he 
forgot poor Shenstone^* A later writer, however, whose sym- 
pathy for genius communicates such a charm to all his anecdotes 
and comments in illustration of the literal y character, has devoted 
a chapter of his Curiosities of Literature to a notice of the rural 
tastes of the proprietor of the Leasowes. I must give a brief 
extract from it. 

" When we consider that Shenstone, in developing his fine pas- 
toral ideas m the Leasowes, educated the nation into that taste 
for landscape-gardening, which has become the model of all 
Europe, this itself constitutes a clkim on the gratitude of posteri- 
ty. Thus the private pleasures of a man of genius may become 
at length those of a whole people. The creator of this new taste 
appears to have received far less notice than he merited. The 
name of Shenstone does not appear m the Essay on Gardening, 
by Lord Orford . even the supercilious Gray only bestowed a ludi- 
crous image on these pastoral scenes, which, however, his friend 
Mason has celebrated; and the genius of Johnson, incapacitated 
by nature to touch on objects of rural fancy, after describing some 
of the oj0&ces of the landscape designer, adds, that ‘ he will not 
inquire whether they demand any great powers of mind,’ John- 
son, however, conveys to us his own feelings, when he immediately 
expresses them under the character of ^ a sullen and surly specu- 
lator.’ The anxious life of Shenstone would indeed have been 
remunerated, could he have read the enchanting eulogium of 
Whatley on the Leasowes ; which, said he, ‘ is a perfect picture 
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of his mind— simple, elegant and amiable , and will always suggest 
a doubt whether the spot inspired his verse, or whether m the 
scenes which he foimed, he only realised the pastoral images which 
abound in his songs ’ Yes ’ Shenstone had been delighted could 
he have heard that Montesquieu, on his return home, adoined his 
' Chateau Gothique, mais orne de bois charmans, dont j’ai pria 
rid6e en Angleterre and Shenstone, even with his modest and 
timid nature, had been proud to have witnessed a noble foreigner, 
amidst memorials dedicated to Theocritus and Yirgil, to Thomson 
and Gesner, raising in his grounds an insciiption, in bad English, 
but in pure taste, to Shenstone himself, for having displayed in 
his writings ‘ a mind natural,’ and in his Leasowes ‘ laid Arcadian 
greens rural and recently Pindemonte has traced the taste of 
English gardening to Shenstone. A man of genius sometimes 
receives from foieigners, who aie placed out of the prejudices of 
his compatriots, the tribute of posterity’” 

The Leasowes,” says William Howitt, “now belongs to the 
Atwood family ; and a Miss Atwood resides there occasionally. 
But the whole place bears the impress of desertion and neglect. 
The house has a dull look ; the same heavy spirit broods over 
the lawns and glades And it is only when you survey it from 
a distance, as when appi caching Hales-Owen from Hagley, that 
the whole presents an aspect of unusual beauty ” 

Shenstone was at least as proud of his estate of the Leasowes 
as was Pope of his Twickenham Yilla — ^perhaps more so. By 
mere men of the world, this pride in a garden may be regarded 
as a weakness, but if it be a weakness it is at least an innocent 
and inoffensive one, and it has been associated with the no- 
blest intellectual endowments Pitt and Fox and Burke and 
Warren Hastings were not weak men, and yet were they all 
extremely proud of their gardens. Every one, indeed, who takes 
an active interest in the culture and embellishment of his garden, 
finds his pride in it and his love for it increase daily. He is 
dehghted to see it flourish and improve beneath his care. 
Even the humble mechanic, in his fondness for a garden, often 
indicates a feeling for the beautiful, and a genial nature. If a 
rich man were openly to boast of his plate or his equipages, or 
a literary man of his essays or his sonnets, as lovers of flowers 
boast of their geraniums or dahlias or rhododendrons, they would 
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disgust the most indulgent hearer But no one is shocked at the 
exultation of a gardener, amateur or professional, when m the 
fulness of his heait he descants upon the unrivalled beauty of 
his favorite flowers 

^ Plants of his hand, and children of hiscare/ 

I have made myself two gardens,^* says Petrarch, “ and I 
do not imagine that they are to be equalled in all the world. I 
should feel myself inclined to be angry with fortune if there 
were any so beautiful out of Italy “I wish,” says poor 
Kirke White writing to a fiiend, I wish you to have a taste 
of these (rural) pleasures with me, and if ever I should live to 
be blessed with a quiet paisonage, and another great object of mg 
amhvtion — a garden^ I have no doubt but we shall be foi some 
short intervals at least two quite contented bodies ” The poet 
Young, in the latter part of his life, after years of vain hopes 
and worldly struggles, gave himself up almost entirely to the 
sweet seclusion of a garden ; and that peace and lepose which 
cannot be found in courts and political cabinets, he found at 
last 

In sunny garden bowers 
Where vernal winds each, tree’s low tones awaken. 

And buds and bells with changes mark the hours 

He discovered that it was moie profitable to solicit nature 
than to flatter the great. 

For Nature never did betiay 
The heart that loved her 

People of a poetical temperament — all true lovers of nature 
— can afford, far better than more essentially worldly beings, to 
exclaim with Thomson. 

I care not Fortune what you me deny. 

You cannot bar me of fiee Nature’s grace. 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky 
Through which Am ora shows her brightemng face 
You cannot bar my constant feet to tiace 
The woods and lawns and hvmg streams at eve • 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the greUit cMld'i en leave — 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave. 

The pride in a garden laid out under one’s own directions 
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and pailly cultivated hj one’s own Land has been alluded to 
as in some degiee unworthy of the dignity of manhood, not 
only by mere men of the world, or silly coxcombs, but by people 
who should have known better. Even Six William Temple, though 
so enthusiastic about Ins fiuit-tiees, tells us that he will not 
enter upon any account of flowers^ having only pleased himself 
with seeing or smelling them, and not tioubled himself with 
the caie of them, which he observes “ ^8 more the ladies part 
than the merHsr Sir William makes some amends for this almost 
contemptuous allusion to flowers in paiticular by his ardent 
appreciation of the use of gaidens and gardening in general. 
He thus speaks of then attractions and advantages : ‘^^The 
sweetness of the air, the pleasantness of the smell, the verdure 
of plants, the cleanness and lightness of food, the exeicise of 
working or walking, but above all, the exemption fiom cares and 
solicitude, seem equally to favor and improve both contemplation 
and health, the enjoyment of sense and imagination, and thereby 
the quiet and ease of the body and mind.” Again : “As gardening 
has been the inclination of kings and the choice of philosophers, 
so it has been the common favoiite of public and private men, 
a pleasure of the greatest and the care of the meanest ; and 
indeed an employment and a possession for which w^ma/n is 
too high or too low^ This is just and liberal, though I 
can hardly help still feeling a little ^ore at Sii William’s having 
implied in the passage previously quoted, that the care of flowers 
is but a feminine occupation As an elegant amusement, it is 
surely equally well fitted for all lovers of the beautiful, without 
reference to their sex 

It is not women and children only who delight in flower- 
gardens. Lord Bacon and William Pitt and the Earl of Cha- 
tham and Pox and Burke and Warren Hastings — all lovers 
of flowers — were assuredly not men of frivolous minds or 
of feminine habits. They were always eager to exhibit 
to visitors the beauty of their parterres In his declining 
years the stately John Kemble left the stage for his garden. 
That stuidy English yeoman, William Oobbett, was almost as 
proud of his beds of flowers as of the pages of his Political 
Beguter^ He thus speaks of gardening 

M 
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“ Gardening is a source of mucla grcatei pioftt than is generally 
imagined ; but, merely as an amusement or recreation it is a thing 
of very great value It is not only compatible with but favora- 
ble to the study of any art or science ; it is conducive to health 
by means of the niesistible temptation which it offers to early 
rising , to the stiinng abroad upon one’s legs , foi a man may 
really iide till he cannot walk, sit till he cannot stand, and he abed 
till he cannot get up It tends to turn the minds of youth fioni 
amusements and attachments of a frivolous and vicious nature , it 
IS a taste which is indulged at home , it tends to make home plea- 
sant, and to endear to us the spot on which it is our lot to live,— 
and as to the exjpe^ises attending it, what aie all these expenses 
compared with those of the short, the unsatisfactory, the injurious 
enjoyment of the card table, and the rest of those amusements 
which are sought from the town.” Cdbhet&s Enghsk Gardener, 

“ Other fine arts,” observes Lord Karnes, “ may be perverted 
to excite irregular and even vicious emotions : but gardening, 
which inspires the puiest and most refined pleasures, cannot 
fail to promote every good affection. The gaiety and harmony 
of mind it pioduceth, inclining the spectator to communicate 
his satisfaction to others, and to mate them happy as he is 
himself, tend naturally to establish in him a habit of humanity 
and benevolence.” 

Every thoughtful mind knows how much the face of nature 
has to do with human happiness In the open air and in the 
midst|,of summer-flowers, we often feel the truth of the obser- 
vation that a fair day is a kind of sensual pleasuie, and of 
all others the most innocent.” But it is also something more, 
and better It kindles a spiritual delight. At such a time and 
in such a scene every observer capable of a religious emotion 
is ready to exclaim — 

Oh* there is joy and happiness in every thing I see, 

Which bids my soul nse up and bless the God that blesses me. 

Anon, 

The amiable and pions Doctor Carey of Serampore, in whose 
grounds sprang up that dear little English daisy so beautifully 
addressed by his poetical proxy, James Montgomery of 
Sheffield, in the stanzas commencing — 

Thrice welcome, httle English flower » 

My mother'oountry’s white and red— 
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was so much attached to his Indian gardenj that it was always 
in his heart in the intervals of more important cares It is 
said that he remembered it even upon his death-bed, and that it 
was amongst his last injunctions to his friends that they should 
see to its being kept up with care He was particularly anxious 
that the hedges or railings should always be in such good order 
as to protect his favorite shrubs and flowers fiom the intrusion 
of Bengalee cattle 

A gaiden is a more interesting possession than a gallery of 
pictures or a cabinet of curiosities. Its gloiies are never 
stationary or stale. It has infinite variety It is not the same 
to-day as it was yesteiday. It is always changing the charac- 
ter of its charms and always in ci easing them in number It 
delights all the senses Its pleasuies are not of an unsocial 
charactei , for eveiy visitor, high oi low, learned or illiterate, 
may he fascinated with the fiagiance and beauty of a garden. 
But shells and minerals and other curiosities are for the man of 
science and the connoisseur. And a single inspection of them 
is generally sufficient . they never change their aspect The 
Picture-Gallery may charm an instructed eye but the multi- 
tude have little relish for human Art, because they rarely 
understand it : — while the skill of the Great Limner of Nature 
is visible in every flower of the garden even to the humblest 
swain. 

It IS pleasant to read how the wits and beauties of the time 
of Queen Anne used to meet together in delightful gai den- 
retreats, ‘ like the companies m Boccaccio’s Decameron or in 
one of Watteaus pictures.’ Bitchings Lodge, for instance, the 
seat of Lord Bathurst, was visited by most of the celebrities 
of England, and frequently exhibited bright groups of the polite 
and accomplished of both sexes , of men distinguished for their 
heroism or their genius, and of women eminent for their easy 
and elegant conversation, or for gaiety and grace of manner, or 
perfect loveliness of ffice and form — ^all in harmonious union with 
the charms of nature. The gardens at Hitchmgs were enriched 
with inscriptions from the pens of Congreve and Pope and Gay 
and Addison and Prior. When the estate passed into the posses- 
sion of the Earl of Hertford, his literal y lady devoted it to the 
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Muses. “She invited every summer,” says Dr. Johnson, “some 
poet into the country to hear her vei&es and assist her studies/ 
Thomson, who praises her so lavishly in his “ Spring,” offended 
her ladyship by allowing hei too clearly to perceive that he 
was resolved not to place himself in the dilemma of which Pope 
speaks so feelingly with reference to other poetasteis. 

Seized and tied down to judge, how wi etched I, 

Who can’t be silent, and who will not he. 

I Bit with sad emhty, I lead 

With honest anguish and an aching head 

But though “the bard moie fat than bard beseems” was restive 
under her ladyship’s “ poetical operations,” and too plainly exhi- 
bited a desire to escape the infliction, preferring the Earl’s claret 
to the lady’s rhymes, she should have been a little more generous- 
ly forgiving towards one who had already made her immortal. 
It is stated, that she never lepeated her invitation to the 
Poet of the Seasons, who though so impatient of the sound of 
her tongue when it “ rolled” her own “raptures,” seems to have 
been charmed with her at a distance — while, meditating upon 
her excellencies in the seclusion of his own study. The com- 
pliment to the Countess is rather awkwaidly wedged in between 
descriptions of “ gentle Spring” with hei “ shadowing roses” 
and “ surly Winter” with his “ ruffian blasts.” It should have 
commenced the poem 

O Hertford, fitted or to sbme m courts 
Witb unaffected grace, or walk tbe plain. 

With innocence and meditation joined 
In soft assemblage, listen to my song. 

Which thy own season paints , when nature all 
Is blooming and benevolent like thee 

Thomson had no objection to strike off a brief compliment 
in verse, but he was too indolent to keep up %n proj>rid persmid 
an incessant fiie of compliments, like the Ion horn at a Car- 
nival. It was easier to write her praises than listen to her 
verses. Shenstone seems to have been more pliable. He was 
personally obsequious, lent her recitations an attentive ear, 
and was ever ready with the expected commendation. It 
is not likely that her ladyship found much difficulty in eol- 
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lecting around lier a ciowd of ciitics more docile tliau Thomson 
and quite as complaisant as Shenstone Let hut a Countess 

Once own tho happy lines, 

How the wit biightens, how the style refines* 

Though Thomson's fiist want on his ainval m London fiom 
the North was a pair of shoos, and he liyed for a time in great 
indigence, he was comfortable enough at last. Lord Lyttleton 
introduced him to the Prince of Wales (who professed himself 
the patron of literature) and when his Highness question- 
ed him about the state of his affaiis, Thomson assured him 
that they were in a more poetical posture than formerly ” 
The prince bestowed upon the poet a pension of a hundred 
pounds a year, and when his friend Lord Lyttleton was in power 
his Lordship obtained for him the office of Surveyor General of 
the Leeward Islands. He sent a deputy there who was more 
trustworthy than Thomas Moore’s at Bermuda. Thomson’s deputy 
after deducting his own salary remitted his piincipal three hundred 
pounds per annum, so that the hard ‘ more fat than bard be- 
seems’ was not in a condition to grow thinner, and could afford 
to make his cottage a Castle of Indolence. Leigh Hunt has versi- 
fied an anecdote illustrative of Thomson's luxurious idleness. 
He who could describe ^"^Indolence” so well, and so often appear- 
ed in the part himself, 

Slippered, and with hands. 

Each in a waistcoat pocket, (so that all 
Might yet repose that conld) was seen one mom 
Eating a wondermg peach from off the tree 

A little summer-house at Eichmond which Thomson made his 
study is still preserved, and even some articles of furniture, just 
as he left them.^ Over the entiance is erected a tablet on which 
is the following inscription : 

HERE 

THOMSON SANG 
THE SEASONS 
AND THEIR CHANGE. 


* The poet had a cottage and garden in Kew-foot-Lane at or near Rich- 
mond. In the alcove in the garden is a small table made of the wood of 
the walnut tree. Theie is a drawer to the table which in all probability 
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Thomson was buried in Richmond Church. Collins’s lines to 
his memory, beginning 

In yonder grave a Druid lies, 

are familiar to all readers of English poetry. 

Richmond Hill has always been the delight not of poets only 
but of painters. Sir Joshua Reynolds built a house theie, and 
one of the only three landscapes which seem to have survived 
him, is a view from the window of his diawing-room Gains- 
borough was also a resident in Richmond Richmond gardens 
laid out or lather altered by Blown, are now united with those 
of Kew, 

Savage resided for some time at Richmond. It was the 
favorite haunt of Collins, one of the most poetical of poets, 
who, as Hr. Johnson says, ‘‘ delighted to rove through the 
meanders of enchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of golden 
palaces, to repose by the waterfalls of Elysian gardens ” Words- 
worth composed a poem upon the Thames near Richmond in 
remembrance of Collins. Here is a stanza of it. 

Glide gently, thus for ever glide, 

0 Thames, that other bards may see 
As lovely visions by thy side 
As now fair iiver ' come to me , 

O glide, fan sti earn for ever so. 

Thy quiet soul on all bestowing, 

Till all our minds for evei flow 
As thy deep waters now are flowing 

Thomson’s description of the scenery of Richmond Hill perhaps 
hardly does it justice, but the lines are too interesting to be 
omitted. 

Say, shall we wind 

Along the streams * or walk the smilmg mead ^ 

Or court the forest-glades * or wander wild 
Among the waving harvests « or ascend, 

While radiant Summer opens aU its pride. 

Thy hill, dehghtful Shene* ? Here let us sweep 


often received charge of the poet’s effiisions hot fiom the brain On a 
brass tablet inserted m the top of the table is this inscription—^' This table 
mas the property of Jemes Thomson, and always stood tn thts seatJ* 

* Shone or Sheen . the old name of Eichmond, signifying m Ssson sh%mng 
or splmdowt* 
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The boundless landsc«apc now tho ruptui’d eye, 

Evulting swift, to huge Augusta send. 

Now to the sister hills* that shut hei plain. 

To lofty Haiiow now, and now to whcie 
Majestic Windsor lifts his princely brow. 

In lovely conti ast to this glorious view 
Calmly magnificent, then will we turn 
To whole tho silvei Thames fiist ruial grows 
There let the feasted eye unweaiied stray ; 

Luxurious, there, lOve thiough the pendent woods 
That nodding hang o’ei Hainngton’s retreat , 

And stooping thonce to Ham’s embowering walks, 

Benoath whose shades, in spotless peace letir'd, 

With her the pleasmg partner of his heart. 

The worthy Queensbury yet laments his Gay, 

And polish’d Cornbury woos tho willing Muse 
Slow let us tiaco the matchless vale of Thames 
Fan winding up to wheie the Muses haunt 
In Twit’nam’s boweis, and for their Pope implore 
The healing godf , to loyal Hampton’s pile, 

To Clermont’s teirass’d height, and Esher’s gioves. 

Where m tho sweetest sohtude, embiac’d 
By the soft windings of the silent Mole, 

From courts and senates Pelham finds repose 
Enchanting vale ' beyond whato’er tho Muse 
Has of Achaia or Hespena sung > 

0 vale of bliss ' 0 softly swelling hiUs f 
On which the JPoieer of CvXUvation. lies. 

And joys to see the wonders of his toil. 

The Eeyd. Thomas Maunce wrote a poem entitled Richmond 
but it contains nothing deserving of (^notation after the 
above passage from Thomson. In the English Bards and 
Scotch Remowers the labors of Mauiice are compaied to those 
of Sisyphus 

So up thy hill, ambrosial Eichmond, heaves 
Dull Maurice, all his granite weight of leaves. 

Towards the latter part of the last century the Empress of 
Eussia (Catherine the Second) expressed in a French letter to 
Voltaire her admiration of the style of English Gardening.^; “I 


♦ Highgate and Hamstead f In his last sickness 

t On looking back at page 36 I find that I have said m the foot-note that it 
IS only within the pusent century that ^rdenmg has been elevated into a fine 
mU I did not mean within the 55 years of this I9th century , but mthin « 
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love to distiaction/' she writes, ‘Hho present English taste in 
gardening. Thou curved lines, their gentle slopes, their pieces of 
water in the shape of lakes, then pictuiesque little islands. I 
have a gieat contempt for stiaight lines and parallel walks. I 
hate those fountains which toiture water into foiins unknown 
to natuie. I have banished all the statues to the vestibules and 
to the galleries In a woid English taste picdoniinates in my 
plantomanie 


fmndiied yeoAS, Even this, howevDi, was an inadvortency Wo’^may go a little 
further back. Kent and Pope lived to see Landscape Gaidening considered 
a fine art Before then timo the^e weie many good piaetical gardeners, 
but the poetry of the art was not then much regarded except by a very few 
individuals of moie than oidinary refinement 

* Catherine the Second grossly disgiaced herself as a woman — ^partly 
driven into misconduct herself by the behaviour of her husband — but 
as a sovereign it cannot be denied that she exhibited a penetrating 
sagacity and great munificence , and peihaps the lovers of hterature and 
science should tieat her memory with a little consideration When Dideiot 
was m distress and advertized his hbraiy foi sale, the Empress sent him 
an order on a banker at Pans for the amount demanded, namely fifteen 
thousand hvres, on condition that the hbiary was to be left as a deposit with 
the owner, and that he was to accept a gratuity of one thousand hvres annu- 
ally foi taking chai go of the books, until the Empi ess should req.mre them. 
This was indeed a delicate and mgemous kindness Loid Biougham makes 
D’Alembert and not Didei ot the subject of this anecdote It is a mistake. 
See the Coriespondence of Baion de Gi imm and Dideiot with the Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha 

Many of the Russian nobles keep up to this day the taste m gardening 
introduced by Cathei me the Second, and have still many gaidens laid out 
in the English style They have often had in then employ both English 
and Scottish gardeners Theie is an anecdote of a Scotch gardener in the 
Crimea in one of the public jomnals — 

'^Ourieaders” — says the BaTiffsTme Journal — '‘will lecollect that when the 
Allies made a brio! expedition to Yalto, in tho south of the Ciimea, they 
weie somewhat suipiised and gratified by the sight of some splendid gardens 
around a seat of Pi mce Woionzow Little did our countrymen think that 
these gardens were the woik of a Scotchman,* and a Moiay loon, yet such 
was the case Tho histoiy of the peisonage in question is a somewhat singu- 
lar one ‘‘Jamie Sinclair, the gaiden boy, had a natuial genius, and played 
the violin. Lady Gumming had this boy educated by the family tutor, and 
sent him to London, wheie he was well known in 1836-7-8, foi his skill m 
drawing and colouimg Mr Kmght, of the Exotic Nuiseiy, for whom ho 
used to diaw orchids and new plants, sent him to the Ciimea, to jprince 
Woronzow, where he practised foi thirteen jeais. He had laid out thesO 
beautiful gaidens which the allies the othei day so much admiied , had tho 
care of 10,000 acres of vineyards belonging to the pi mce , was well known, 
to the Czai, who often consulted him about impi elements, and gave him 
a medal of merit” and a diploma or passpoit, by which he was fiee to 
pass from one end of the empue to the othei, and also thiough Austna and 
Prussia. I have seen these instruments. He letuined to London in 1861, 
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I omitted when allndnig- to those ^Englishmen in past times 
who anticipated the ta&to of the present day in respect to 
laying out giounds, to mention the ever lespected name of John 
Evelyn, and as all othex* writers before me, I believe, who have 
treated upon gaidening, have been guilty of the same over- 
sight, I eageily make his memory some slight amends by quot- 
ing the following passage from one of his letters to his friend 
Sir Thomas Browne. 

" I might likewise hope to refine upon some particulars, especi- 
ally concernmg the ornaments of gardens, which I shall endeavor 
so to handle as that they may become useful and practicable, as 
well as magnificent, and that persons of all conditions and faculties, 
which delight in gardens, may therein encounter something for 
their owne advantage The modell, which I perceive you have 
scene, will aboundantly testifie my abhorrency of those painted 
and formal pi ejections of our cockney gaidens and plotts, which 
appeare like gardens of past-board and marchpane, and smell more 
of paynt then of flowers and (verdure . our drift is a noble, prince- 
ly, and universal Elysium, capable of all the amoenities that can 
naturally be introduced into gardens of pleasure, and such as may 
stand in competition with all the august designes and stones of 
this nature, either of antient or modern© tymes , yet so as to 
become useful and significant to the least pretences and faculties. 
We will endeavour to shew how the air and genions of gardens 
operat upon humane spirits towards virtue and sanctitie : I mean 
in a remote, preparatory and instrumental! woiking. How caves, 
grotts, mounts, and irregular ornaments of gardens do contribute 
to contemplative and philosophical! enthusiasme; how dys%vm^ 
antrum^ nemus^ pao^ad^sus, hottv^. Incus, &:c , signifie all of them 
rem sacram it divinam; for these expedients do influence the soule 
and spirits of men, and piepare them for converse with good an- 
gells , besides which, they contribute to the lesse abstracted plea- 
sures, phylosophy naturall,' and longevitie and I would have not 
onely the elogies and effigie of the antient and famous garden 

and was just engaged with a London pubhsher for a three years’ job, when 
Mensehikoff found the Turks too hot tor him last April twelve-month , the 
Russians then made up for blows, and Mr Sinclaii was more dangerous for 
them in London than Lord Aberdeen. He was the only foreigner who was 
ever allowed to seo all that was done in and out of Sebastopol, and over all 
the Oiimea The Czar, however, took care that Sinolaii could not join the 
allies , but wheie he is and what he is about I must not tell, until the war is 
over— except that he is not in Russia, and that he will nevei play first fiddle 
agam m Morayshire ” 

" N 
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heroes, but a society gf the paradin cuUores, persons of antient 
simplicity, Paradisean and Hortulan saints, to be a society of 
learned and ingenuous men, such as Dr. Browne, by whome we 
might hope to redeeme the tyme that has bin lost, in pursuing 
Y%lga,r Errours, and still propagating them, as so many bold men 
do yet presume to do.” 

The English stylo of landscapc-gaidening being founded on 
natural principles must ho recognised by tiuc taste in all countiies, 
Eren in Borne, when ait was most allowed to predominate 
over natuie, ihcie were occasional instances of that correct 
feeling for rural beauty which the English during the last 
centuiy and a half have exhibited moie conspicuously than 
other nations. Atticus preierred Tally's villa at Aipinam to all 
his other villas; because at Arpmum, Nature predominated over 
ait. Our Kents and Browns never expressed a greater contempt, 
than was expiesscd by Atticus, for all formal and artificial 
decorations of natural scenery 

The spot where Cicero's villa stood, was, in the time of 
Middleton, possessed by a convent of monks and was called the 
Villa of St, Dominic. It was built, observes Mr Dunlop, in 
tbe year 1030, fiom the fragments of the Arpine Villa’ 

Alt, gloiy, Fieedom, fail — but Natuie still is fair, 

“ Nothing,” says Mr Kelsall, “ can be imagined finer than 
the surrounding landscape. The deep azure of the sky, un- 
varied by a single cloud — Sora on a rock at the foot of the 
precipitous Appennmes — both banks of the Garigliano covered 
with vineyards — ^the fragor aquarum^ alluded to by Atticus 


* Blown succeeded to the populanby of Kent He was nicknamed, Ca^palihty 
Bwwn, because when he had to examine grounds pievious to pioposed alter- 
ations and impiovements he talked much of their eaj^abiUties One of the 
woiks which arc said to do Ins memoiy most honor, is the Park of Nxmeham, 
the seat of Lord Haicouit Tho gioimds extend to 1,200 acies Horace 
Walpole said that they contained scenes worthy of tho bold pencil of Rubens, 
and subjects for the tianqml sunshine of Claude de Lorraine. The following 
msenption IS placed ovei the entrance to the gardens 

Eeie universal Pan, 

Knit with the Giaces and the Hours in dance. 

Leads on the eternal Sprmg, 

IS said that the ga/rdem^l Nuneham weie laid out by Mason, the poet. 
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iR his work De Legihus — ^the coolness, the lapidity and ultra- 
maiine hue of the Fibienus — the noise of its cataracts — the 
nch turcjuoise color of the Liris — ^tlie minor Appennines round 
Arpmo, crowned with umbrageous oaks to the very summits — 
piesent sconeiy hai*dly elsewhere to be equalled, certainly not 
to be surpassed, oven in Italy.” 

This description of an Italian landscape can hardly fail to 
charm the imagination of the coldest reader ; but after all, I 
cannot help confessing to so inveterate a partiality for dear old 
England as to be delighted with the compliment which Gray, the 
poet, pays to English sceueiy when he prefeis it to the scenery 
of Italy. Mr. Walpole,” writes the poet from Italy, “says, 
our memory sees moie than our eyes in this country. This is 
extiemoly true, since foi realities Windsor or Richmond Hill 
is infinitely preferable to Albano oi Frescati ” 

Sir Walter Scott, with all his patriotic love for his own 
romantic land, could not withhold his tribute to the loveliness 
of Bichmond Hill, — its “ unrivalled landscape^* its “ sea of 
mrdure.*'' 

“ They” (The Duke of Argyle and Jeanie Deans) ^ paused for a 
moment on the brow of a hill, to gaze on the unrivalled landscape 
it presented. A huge sea of verdure, with crossing and intersect- 
ing promontories of massive and tufted groves was tenanted by 
numberless fiocks and herds which seemed to wander unrestrained 
and unbounded through the rich pastures The Thames, here 
turreted with villas, and there garlanded with forests, moved on 
slowly and placidly, like the mighty monarch of the scene, to whom 
aJl its other beauties were but accessaries, and bore on its bosom 
an hundred barks and skiffs whose white sails and gaily fluttering 
pennons gave life to the whole ” The Heart of Mtdr-Lothian, 

It must of course he admitted that there are grander, more 
sublime, more varied and extensive prospects in other countries, 
but it would be difficult to persuade me that the richness of 
English verdure could be surpassed or even equalled, or that any 
part of the world can exhibit landscapes more truly lovely and 
loveable^ than those of England, or more calculated to leave a deep 
and enduring impression npon the heart. Mr, Kelsall speaks of 
an Italian sky “ uncomred by a single cloud^*^ but every painter 
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and poet knows kow muck vaiicty and beauty of effect are 
bestowed upon kill and plain and grove and iivcr by passing 
clouds; and even oui over-kangmg vapouis remind us of tke veil 
upon tke ckeek of beauty , and ever as tke sun uplifts the..dark- 
ness tke glory of tke landscaxjo seems renewed and freskened. It 
would ckecr tke saddest keart and send tke blood dancing tkrougk 
tke veins, to bekold after a dull misty dawn, the sun break out 
over Kickmond Hill, and witk one broad ligkt make tke wkole 
landscape smile, but I kave been still more interested rn 
tke prospect wken on a cloudy day the wkole “ sea of 
verdure” lias been swayed to and fro into fresher life by tke 
fitful breeze, while tke lights and shadows amidst tke foliage 
and on tke lawns kave been almost momentarily varied by tke 
varying sky. These changes fascinate tke eye, keep tke soul 
awake, and save tke scenery foom tke comparatively monotonous 
character of landscapes in less varying climes. And for my own 
part, I cordially echo tke sentiment of Wordsworth, who wken 
conversing with Mrs. Hemans about tke scenery of tke Lakes in tke 
Hortk of England, observed* would not give up tke mists 
that spiritualize our mountains for all tke blue skies of Italy.” 

Though Mrs Stowe, the Amoiican authoress already quoted 
as one of tke admirers of England, duly appreciates the 
natural grandeur of her own land, she was struck with admiration 
and delight at tke aspect of our English landscapes. Our trees, 
eke observes, are of an cider of nobility and they wear 
their crowns right kingly” ‘‘Leaving out of account,” she 
adds, “our mammoth arhoria^ tke English Parks kave trees 
as fine and effective as ouxs, and wken I say their trees are of 
an order of nobility, I mean that they (tke English) pay a 
reverence to them suck as their magnificence deserves.” 

Walter Savage Landor, one of tke most accomplished and 
most highly endowed both ky nature and by fortune of our 
living men of letters, has done, or rather has tiied to do, almost 
as muck for kis country in the way of enriching its collection of 
noble trees as Evelyn himself. He laid out £70,000 on tke 
improvement of an estate in Monmouthshire, where he planted 
and fenced half a million of trees, and had a million more ready 
to plant, wken tke conduct of some of kis tenants, who spitefully 
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uprooted tliem and destroyed the whole plantation, so disgusted 

him with the place, that he razed to the ground the house which 

had cost him £8,000, and left the country. He then purchased 

a beautiful estate in Italy, which is still in possession of his 

family. He himself has long since leturned to his native land, 

# 

Landor loves Italy, but he loves England better In one of his 
Imaginmy Conversatiojis he tells an Italian nobleman . 

“The English are more zealous of intioducing new fiuits, shrubs 
and plants, than other nations , you Italians are less so than any 
civilized one Better fruit is eaten in Scotland than in the most 
fertile and cultivated parts of your peninsula. As for flowers^ there 
is a greater variety in the woist of our fields than vn the best of 
your gardens As for shrubs, I have rarely seen a lilac, a laburnum, 
a mezereon, in any of them, and yet they flourish before almost 
every cottage m our poorest villages ” 

“We wonder in England, when we hear it related by travellers, 
that peaches in Italy are left under the trees for swine , but, when 
we ourselves come into the country, our wonder is rather that the 
swme do not leave them for animals less nice.” 

Landor acknowledges that he has eaten better pears and 
cherries m Italy than in England, hut that all the other kinds of 
fruitage in Italy appealed to him unfit for dessert. 

The most celebrated of the private estates of the present day 
in England is Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of Devonshiie. 
The mansion, called the Palace of the Peak, is considered one of 
the most splendid lesidences in the land. The grounds are truly 
beautiful and most caiefnlly attended to. The elaborate water- 
works are perhaps not in the severest taste Some of them are 
but costly puerilities There is a water-woxk in the form of a 
tree that sends a shower from every branch on the unwary 
visitor, and there are snakes that spit forth jets upon him as he 
retires. This is silly trifling hut ill adapted to interest those 
who have passed their teens , and not at all an agreeable sort of 
hospitahty in a climate hke that of England, It is in the style 
of the water-works at Versailles, where wooden soldiers shoot 
from their muskets vollies of water at the spectators,* 

* Mrs. Stowe visited the Jardin MabiUo m the Champs Elys^es, a sort of 
Erench Vauxhall, whoie small jets of gas weie so aiianged as to imitate 
flowers of the softest tints and the most perfect shape,” 
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It was an old English, custom on certain occasions to sprin- 
kle water OTcr the company at a grand entertainment. Bacon, 
in his Essay on Masrpios, seems to object to getting drenched, 
when he observes that some sweet odouis suddenly coming 
foith, ivitkout any drops falling^ aie in such a company as 
there is steam and heat, things of great pleasure and refieshment ” 
It was a custom also of the ancient Greeks and Romans to 
spiinkle their guests with flagrant waters The Gascons had once 
the same taste At times/' says Montaigne, “ from the bottom 
of the stage, they caused sweet-scented waters to spout iipwaids 
and dart their thread to such a prodigious height, as to 
sprinkle and perfume the vast multitudes of spectators,” 
The Native gentry of India always slightly sprinkle their 
visitors with rose-water. It is flung from a small silver utensil 
tapenng off into a sort of upright spout with a pierced top in 
the fashion of that part of a watering pot which English garden- 
ers call the rose 

The finest of the water-woiks at Chatsworth is one called the 
Emperor Fountain which throws up a jot 267 feet high. This 
height exceeds that of any fountain in Europe. There is a vast 
Conservatory on the estate, built of glass by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, who designed and constructed the Crystal Palace. His 
experience in the building of conseivatoiies no doubt suggested 
to him the idea of the splendid glass edifice in Hyde Paik. The 
conservatory at Chatsworth req[uiied 70,000 square feet of glass. 
Four miles of iron tubing are used in heating tho building. 
There is a broad carriage way running right through the centre 
of the conseivatory.^ This conservatory is peculiarly rich in 
exotic plants of all kinds, collected at an enormous cost. This 
most princely estate, contrasted with the little cottages and 
cottage-gardens in the neighbourhood, suggested to Wordsworth 
the following sonnet 

Chats WORTH. 

Chatsworth ’ thy stately mansion, and the pride 
Of thy domain, stiange contrast do piesent 
To house and home in many a ciaggy lont 
Of the wild Peak , whore new-born wateis glide 


* Napoleon, it is said, onee conceived the plan of roofing with glass the 
gardens of the Tnilenes, so that they might be used as a winter promenade. 
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Thiough fields whose thrifty occupants abide 
As m a dear and chosen banishment 
With c\eiy semblance of entiie content. 

So kind IS simple Natme, fairly tried • 

Yet he whose heart in childhood gave his troth 
To pastoral dales, then set with modest faims, 

May leain, if judgment stiengthen with hi& growth, 

That not foi Fancy only, pomp hath charms , 

And, strenuous to protect fiom lawless haims 
The extremes of favoied hte, may honoiu both. 

The two noblest of modern public gardens in England are 
those at Kensington and Kew Kensington Gardens were 
begun hy King William the III, but weie originally only twenty- 
six acres lu extent. Queen Anne added thirty acres more The 
grounds were laid out by the well-known gaiden-dosigners, Lon- 
don and Wise Queen Caroline, who formed the Serpentine Kirer 
by connecting &e\ cial detached pieces of water into one, and set 
the example of a pictui esque deviation "from the straight line,'!' 
added fiom Hyde Park no less than thiee hundred acres which 
were laid out by Bridgeman This was a groat boon to the 

* Addison in the 4:77th number of the in alluding to Kensington 

Gardens, observes , “I think thcie aie as many kinds of gaidenmgas poetiy , 
our makers of parterres and flowei gardens aie epigrammatists and sonnet - 
teers m the art ; contnveis of boweis and grottos, treillages and cascades, are 
romance writeis Wise and London are oui heroic poets , and if 1 may sin- 
gle out any passage of their works to commend I shall take notice of that 
part in the upper garden at Kensington, which was at fiist nothing hut a 
gravel pit It must have been a fine genius for gardening that could have 
thought of forming such an unsightly hollow unto so beantifiil an area and 
to have hit the eye with so uncommon and agreeable a scene as that which it 
IS now wi ought into ” 

+ Loid Bathiust, says Loudon, infoimed Dames Barrington, that he 
(Lord Bathurst) was the fiist who deviated fiom the stiaight line in sheets of 
water by following the lines in a valley in widening a brook at Bysfcins, near 
Colnbrook, and Lord Sti afford, thinkmg that it was done from poverty or 
economy asked him to own fairly how little more it would have cost hirir> to 
have made it straight In these days no possessor of a park or garden has 
the water on his grounds either straight or square if he can make it resemble 
the Thames as described hy Wordsworth " 

The river wandeis at its own sweet will 

Horace Walpole in his lively and pleasant httle work on Modern Garden- 
ing almost anticipates this thought In commending Kent’s style of land- 
soape-gardemng he observes “ The genile stream was taught to serpentm at 
%U pleasuie.** 
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Londoners* Horace Walj;)ole says tliat Queen Caroline at first 
proposed to shut up St James’s Park and convert it into a 
private garden for lieiself, but when she asked Sir Bobert Wal- 
pole what it would cost, he answered — “ Only three Crowns.” 
’This changed her intentions. 

The reader of Pope will remember an allusion to the famous 
Bing in Hyde Paik The fair Belinda was sometimes attended 
there by her guardian Sylphs * 

Tho light militia of the lowoi sky. 

They guarded her from ^ the white-gloved beaux * 

These though unseen are ever on tho wing. 

Hang o’er tho box, Q>nd, 'hove7 o’gj the Iiin<j» 

It was here that the gallantries of the Meiry Monarch” were 
hut too often exhibited to his people. After dinner/’ says 
the right garrulous Pepys in his journal, “ to Hyde Parke ; at 
the Paike was the King, and in another Coach, Lady Castle- 
maine, they greeting one another at eveiy turn.” 

The Gardens at Kew Imperial Kew,” as Darwin styles it, 
aie the richest in the woild. They consist of one hundred and 
seventy acres. They weie once private gaidens, and were long 
in the possession of Royalty, until the accession of Queen 
Victoria, who opened the gaidens to the public and placed them 
under the control of the Commissioneis of Hci Majesty’s Woods 
and Forests, with a view of icndeiing them available to the 
general good.” 

Sbe hath left you all her walks. 

Her private arbois and new planted orchards 
On this Bide Tiber. She hath left them you 
And to your heirs foi ever , common pleasures 
To walk abioad and recreate yourselves 

They contain a large Palm-house built m 1848.* The extent 


This Palm -house, ** the gloiy of the gaidens,” occupies an aieaof 362 ft 
in length , the centre is an hundred ft in width and 66 ft m height 

It must ohaim a Native of the East on a visit to our country, to behold 
such carefully cultured specimens, in a great glass-case in England, of the 
tiees called by Linnseus the Piinces of the vegetable kingdom,” and which 
grow so wildly and in such abundance in every cornei of Hindustan In this 
conservatory also are the banana and plantain. The people of England are 
in the&e days acquainted, by touch and sight, with almost all the trees that 
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of glass for covering the building is said to be 360,000 square 
feet My Mahomedan readers in Hmdostan, (I hope they 
will be numerous,) will perhaps be pleased to hear that there is 
an ornamental mosque in these gardens On each of the doors 
of this mosque is an Arabic inscription in golden characters, 
taken from the Koran, The Arabic has been thus translated : — 

LET THERE BE NO FORCE IN RELIGION 
THERE IS NO OTHER GOD EXCEPT THE DEITY. 

Make not ant likeness unto god. 

The first sentence of the translation is rather ambiguously 
worded. The sentiment has even an impious air : an apparent 
meaning very different fiom that winch was intended. Of course 
the original text means^ though the English translator has not 
expressed that meaning — “Let thcie be no foice used in religion.” 
When William Cobbett was a boy of eleven years of age 

grow m the several quaiters of the world Our artists can now take 
sketches of foreign plants without crossing the seas An allusion to the 
Palm tree recals some criticisms on Shakespeare’s botanical knowledge. 

** Look heie,” says Rosalvudf ‘*what I found on a palm tree ” “ A. palm 

tree in the forest of Arden,” remarks Steevens, ‘^is as much out of place as 
a lioness m the subsequent scene.” Colher tries to get rid of the difficulty 
by suggesting that Shakespeare may have written ^Ictne tree ®^Both the 
remark and the suggestion,” observes Miss Baker, “might have been spa’-ed 
if those gentlemen had been aware that m the counties bordering on the 
Forest of Arden, the name of an exotic tree is transfer! ed to an indigenous 
one.” The salix caj^i ea, or goat- willow, is popularly known as tho palm” 
in Northamptonshire, no doubt from havmg been used for the decoiation of 
churches on Palm Sunday -its graceful yellow blossoms, appearing at a time 
when few other tiees have put forth a leaf, having won for it that distinction. 
Claie so calls it — 

“Ye leaning palms, that soem to look 
Pleased o’er your image in the brook.” 

That Shakespeare included the willow m his forest scenery is certain, from 
another passage in the same play — 

West of this place, down m the neighbour bottom. 

The mnh of osiers by the murmuring stream, 

Left on your right hand bnn^ you to the place.” 

The customs and amusements of Northamptonshire, which aie frequently 
noticed in these volumes, were identical with those of the neighbouring coun- 
ty of Warwick, and, m hke manner illustrate very clearly many passages in 
the great dramatist. — Miss Balet ’s “ Glossary of ffort1iXf>mjf>tons7iire Words.** 
(QiM>ted hy the Londo'n, Athmesum.) 


o 
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he worked in the garden of the Bishop of Winchester at Farn- 
ham. Having hoard much of Kew gardens he resolved to 
change his locality and his master. He started off for Kew, 
a distance of about thiity miles, with only thiiteen pence in his 
pocket. The head gardener at Kew at once engaged his services. 
A few days after, George the Fourth, then Prince of Wales, saw 
the boy sweeping the lawns, and laughed heartily at his blue 
smock frock and long led knotted gaiters. But the poor gar- 
dener's boy became a public writer, whoso productions were not 
exactly calculated to excite tho merriment of princes. 

Most poets have a pamtci's eye for the disposition of forms 
and colours. Kent's practice as a painter no doubt helped to 
make him what ho was as a landscapc-gaidener. When an 
architect was consulted about laying out the grounds at Blenheim 
he replied, you must scud for a landscape-painter he might 
have added — or a poet” 

Our late Laureate, William Wordsworth, exhibited great 
taste in his small gaiden at Bydal Mount. He said of himself — 
very truly though not very modestly perhaps, — ^but modesty was 
never Wordswoith’s weakness — ^that nature seemed to have fitted 
him for three callings — that of the poet, the critic on works of 
art, and the landscape-gardener. The poet’s nest — (Mrs. Hemans 
calls it ® a lovely coitage-likc building' ) — is almost hidden in a 
rich profusion of roses and ivy and jessamine and Virginia - 

* Mis, Hemans once took up Tier abode for some weeks with Wordsworth at 
Eydal Motmt, and was so charmed with the country around, that she was 
induced to take a cottage called Dove*s Nest, which over-looked the lake of 
Windermere. But tourists and idlers so haunted her retreat and so woined 
her for autographs and Album contributions, that she was obliged to make 
her escape. Her httle cottage and garden m the village of Wavertree, near 
Liveipool, seem to have met the fate which has befallen so many of the 
losidenees of the poets “Mrs Hemans’s httle flower-garden” (says a late 
visitor) ‘^was no more — but rank ^:ass and weeds sprang up luxuriously ; 
many of the wmdows weie bioken , the entiance gate was off its hinges 
the vine in front of the house trailed along the ground, and a board, with 
* Tli%s house to lei ’ upon it, was nailed on the dooi I entered the deserted 
garden and looked mto the httle parlour — once so full of taste and elegance; 
it was gloomy and cheerless The paper was spotted with damp, and spiders 
had built their webs in the corner. As I mused on the uncertainty of human 
life, I exclaimed with the eloquent Burke,— * What shadows we are, and 
what shadows we pursue !’ ” 
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creeper. Wordsworth, though he passionately admired the 
shapes and hues of flowers, knew nothing of their fra- 
grance. In this respect knowledge at one entrance was quite 
shut out. He had possessed at no time of his life the sense 
of smell. To make up for this deficiency, he is said (hy De 
Quincey) to have had “ a peculiar depth of organic sensibihty of 
form and color.” 

Mr. Justice Coleridge tolls us that Wordsworth dealt with 
shrubs, flower-beds and lawns with the readiness of a prac- 
tised landscape-gardener, and that it was cuiious to observe 
how he had imparled a portion of his taste to his servant, 
James Dixon. In fact, hone&t James regarded himself as a 
sort of Arbiter Elogantiarum. The master and his servant 
often discussed together a question of taste. Wordswoith 
communicated to Mr Justice Coleridge how ‘“he and James” 
were once ‘4n a puzzle” about ccitain discolored spots upon 
the lawn. “Cover them with soap-lecs,” said the master. 
“That will make the giecn there darker than the rest,’* said 
the gardener. “Then wo must cover the whole.” “That will 
not do,” objects the gardener, “with reference to the little lawn 
to which you pass from this.” “Cover that,” said the poet, 
^‘You will then,” replied the gardener, “ have an unpleasant 
contrast with the foliage suriounding it.” 

Pope too had communicated to his gardener at Twickenham 
something of his own taste. The man, long after his master’s 
death, in reference to the training of the branches of plants, nsed 
to talk of their being made to hang ^^somelhvny poelicaU* 

It would have giievod Shak cspcarc and Pope and Shenstone 
had they anticipated the neglect or destruction of their hcloved 
retreats. Wordsworth said, -“I often ask myself what will 

Th.© beautiful grounds of the late Professor Wilson at Elleray, we are 
told by Mr, Howitt in has interesting “JBComes aihd Haunts qf the Brdish 
Poets have also been sadly changed, ^^Steam,” he says, “ as little as tune, 
has respected the sanctity of the poet’s home, but has drawn its roai mg 
iron steeds opposite to its gate and has menaced to rush, through it and 
lay waste its charmed solitude. In plain words, I saw the stahes of a pro- 
jected railway runnmg in an ominous line across the very lawn and before 
the wmdows of Elleray.” I believe the whole place has been purchased by 
a Bailway Company, 
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become of Hydal Mount after our day. Will tbe old walls and 
steps remain in front of the house and about the grounds, or 
will they be swept away with all the beautiful mosses and 
ferns and wild geraniums and other flowers which their rude 
construction suffered and encouraged to grow among them 
This little wild flower, Poor Rob%n^ is here constantly courting 
my attention and exciting what may be called a domestic inter- 
est in the varying aspect of its stalks and leaves and flowcis ’’ 
I hope no Englishman meditating to reside on the grounds 
now sacred to the memory of a national poet will ever forget 
these words of the poet oi treat his cottage and garden at 
Kydal Mount as some of Pope's* countrymen have treated the 
house and grounds at Twickenham.^ It would be sad indeed to 
hear, after this, that any one had refused to spare the Poor 
Robins and wild geraniums of Bydal Mount. Miss Jewsbury 
has a poem descriptive of “ the Poet's Home.” I must give 
the first stanza, — 


Wordsworth's cottage. 

Iiow and wlute, yet scarcely seen 
Are its walls of mantling green , 

Not a window lets m bgh.t 
But thiough fiowem clustcimg blight ^ 
Not a glance may wandei theie 
But it falls on something fan , 

Garden choice and fairy mound 
Only that no elves are found , 
Windmg walk and sheltered nook 
Eoi student grave and graver book, 

Or a bird-like bower perchance 
Fit for maiden and romance 


* In Churton’s Ba.xl BooL of Bngla%d^ published about three years agO;, 
Pope^s Villa is thus noticed— Not only was this temple of the Muses— this 
abode of genius— the resort of the learned and the wittiest of the land- 
levelled to the earth, but all that the earth produced to remind posterity of 
Its illustrious owner, and identify the dead with the hvmg strains he has 
bequeathed to us, was plucked up by the roots and scattered to the wind.” On 
the authonty of Wilham Howitt I have stated on an earher page that some 
splendid Spamsh chesnut trees and some elms and cedars planted by Pope 
at Twickenham were still m existence. But Chuxton is a later authority*. 
Howitfc’s book was published in 18 ^ 7 . 
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Anothei lady-poet has poured forth in veise her admira- 
tion of 

THE RESIDENCE OP WORDSWORTH. 

Not for the glory on their heads 
Those stately hill-tops wear. 

Although the summer sunset sheds 
Its constant csrimson there 
Not for the gleaming hghts that bieak 
The purple of tho twilight lake, 

Half dusky aud half feir, 

Does that sweet valley seem to bo 
A sacred place on earth to me 
The mfluence of a moral spell 
Is found around the scene. 

Giving new shadows to the dell. 

New verdure to the green 
With every mountain-top is wrought 
The piesence of associate thought, 

A music that has been , 

Calhng that lovehness to life. 

With which the mward world is rife. 

His home— our English poet’s home — 

Amid these hiUs is made , 

Here, with the morning, hath he come, 

There, with the night delayed. 

On all things is his memory cast, 

For every place wherem he past. 

Is with his mind arrayed. 

That, wandermg m a summer hour. 

Asked wisdom of the leaf and idowei . 

L E. L. 

The cottage and garden of the poet are not only picturesque 
and delightful in themselves, hut from their position in the 
midst of some of the finest scenery of England. One of the 
writers in the book entitled ^ The Land we Live in* observes that 
the bard of tbe mountains and the lakes could not have found a 
more fitting habitation had the whole land been before him, where 
to choose his place of rest. Buugly sheltered by the moun- 
tains, embowered among trees, and having in itself prospects of 
surpassing beauty, it also lies in the midst of the very noblest 
objects in tbe district, and in one of tbe happiest social positions, f 
The grounds are delightful in every respect ; but one view — 
that from the terrace of moss-like grass — is, to our thinking, 
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the most exquisitely graceful in all this land of beauty. It 
embraces the whole valley of Windermere^ with hills on either 
side softened into perfect loveliness.” 

Eustace, the Italian tourist, seems inclined to depiive the 
English of the honor of being the first cultivatois of the natu- 
ral style in gardening, and thinks that it was borrowed not 
from Milton but from Tasso. I suppose that most genuine poets, 
in all ages and in all countries, when they give full play to the 
imagination, have glimpses of the truly natural in the arts. 
The reader will probably be glad to renew his acquaintance 
with Tasso*s description of the garden of Armida. I shall give 
the good old veision of Edward Fairfax from the edition of 
1687 . Fairfax was a true poet and wrote musically at a time 
when sweetness of versification was not so much aimed at as 
in a later day. Waller confessed that he owed the smoothness 
of his verse to the example of Fairfax, who, as Warton 
observes, “ well vo welled his lines ” 

THE GARDEN OF ARMIDA. 

Wlien they had passed all those troubled ways. 

The Garden sweet spread forth bei green to shew ; 

The moving crystal from tha fountains plays , 

Fair trees, high plants, stiange herbs and flowerets new. 

Sunshiny hills, vales hid ftom Phoebus’ rays. 

Groves, arbours, mossie caves at once they view. 

And that which beauty most, most wondei brought, 

No where appear’d the Art which all this wi ought. 

So with the rude the polished mingled was, 

That natural seem’d all and every part, 

Nature would craft in counterfeiting pass, 

And imitate her imitator Art 

Mild was the air, tho skies were clear as glass. 

The trees no whirlwind felt, nor tempest’s smait, 

But ere the fruit drop off, tho blossom comes. 

This springs, that falls, that npeneth and this blooms. 

The leaves upon the self-same bough did hide. 

Beside the young, the old and npened fig, 

Here finut was green, there npe with vermeil side ; 

The apples new and old grew on one twig. 

The fhntful vine her arms spread high and wide. 

That bended underneath their clusteis big ; 

The grapes were tender here, hard, young and sour. 

There purple ripe, and nectar sweet forth pour. 
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The joyous buds, hid undci green-wood shade. 

Sung meny notes on eveiy branch and bow, 

The wind that in the loaves and wateis plaid 
With murmer sweet, now sung, and whistled now , 

Ceased the buds, the wind loud answer made , 

And while they sung, it rumbled soft and low , 

Thus weie it hap or cunning, chance or art. 

The wmd in this stiange mu&ick boie his part. 

With party-coloiiied plumes and purple bill, 

A wondrous bud among the lest thcie flew, 

That in plain speech sung love lays loud and shiiH, 

Her leden was like humane language true 
So much she talkt, and with such wit and skill, 

That stiange it seemed how much good she knew ; 

Her feathered fellows all stood hush to hear, 

Dumb was the wind, the waters silent were. 

The gently budding lose (quoth she) behold, 

That flist scant peeping forth with virgin beams. 

Half ope, half shut, her beauties doth upfold 
In their dear leaves, and loss seen, faiier seems. 

And aftei spioads them foith moie broad and bold. 

Then langiusheth and dies in last oxtreams, 

Noi seems the same, that docked bed and bower 
Of many a lady late, and paramour. 

So, in the passing of a day, doth pass 
The bud and blossom of the life of man. 

Nor ere doth flourish^moie, but like the grass 
Cut down, beeometh wither'd, pale and wan 
O gather then the rose while time thou hast, 

Short IS the day, done when it scant began ; 

Gather the rose of love, wlnle yet thou may'st 
Loving be lov’d , embiacmg, be embrac’d. 

He ceas’d, and as approving all he spoke. 

The quire of birds their heav’nly tunes renew. 

The turtles sigh’d, and sighs vith kisses broke, 

The fowls to shades unseen, by pairs withdiew. 

It seem’d the laurel chaste, and stubborn oak. 

And all the gentle trees on earth that grew. 

It seem’d the land, the sea, and heav’n above. 

All breath’d out fancy sweet, and sigh’d out love, 

Godfrey of BuUoigne 

I must place near tlie garden of Armida, Ariosto's garden 
of Alcina. “ Ariosto,” says Leigh Hunt, cared for non© 
of the pleasures of the great, except building, and was content 
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in Cowley’s fashion, with “ a small house in a la-ige 
garden. He loved gaidening Letter than he understood it, 
was always shifting his plants, and destioying the seeds, out 
of impatience to see them geiminate. He was lejoicing once 
on the coming up of some “ capers” which ho had Leon visiting 
eveiy day, to see how they got on, when it turned out that 
his capers were elder trees 

THE GARDEN OF ALCINA. 

* A more delightful place, wheievor hulled^ 

Through the whole air, Eogei o had not found , 

And had he ranged the universal woild. 

Would not have seen a lovelier in his round. 

Than that, where, wheeling wide, the courser furled 
His spreading wings, and lighted on the ground 
Mid cultivated plam, deheious hill, 

Moist meadow, shady^bank, and crystal nil , 

* Small thickets, with the scented laurel gay. 

Cedar, and orange, lull of fiuit and fllowei. 

Myrtle and palm, with mterwoven spray, 

Pleached m mixed modes, all lovely, foim a bower , 

And, breaking with then shade the scorching ray, 

Make a cool shelter fiomthe noon -tide horn 
And nightingales among those blanches wing 
Then flight, and safely amorous descants sing 

^ Amid led roses and white lihes e, 

Which the soft bieezes freshen as they fly. 

Secure the cony haunts, and timid hare, 

And stag, with branching forehead bioad and high. 

These, fearless of the hunter’s dart or snare. 

Feed at their ease, or ruminating lie , 

While, swarming in those wilds, from tuft or steep, 

Dun deer or nimble goat disporting leap ’ 

Rosens Orlanido Fm %oso 

Spenser’s desciiption oi tLe garden of Adonis is too long 
to give entire, but I shall quote a few stanzas The old 
story on which Spenser founds his description is told with many 
variations of circumstance and meaning ; but we need not quit 
the pages of the Faeiie Queene to lose ourselves amidst obscure 
mythologies. We have too much of these indeed even in 
Spenser’s own version of the fable. 
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THE GARDEN OP ADONIS 

Groat ommy to it, and all tho rest 
That in tho Gardm of Adorns spiings. 

Is wicked Time , who with his scythe addrest 
Does mow tho flowrmg herhes and goodly things. 

And all thoir glory to the ground downe flings. 

Where they do withei and are fowly maid 
He flyea about, and with his flaggy wings 
Beates downe both leaves and buds without i eg aid, 

Ne ever pifcfcy may relent his malice haid 
« ■» « 

But were it not that Time then troubler is. 

All that m this delightful gardm gi owes 
Should happy bee, and have immortall bhs 
Poi hoie all plenty and all pleasure flowes , 

And swoete Dove gentle fitts emongst them throwes, 
Without fell lancororfond gealosy 
Franckly each paramour his leman knowes , 

Each bird his mate , ne any does envy 
Their goodly menment and gay felicity. 

There is continual spring, and harvest there 
Continuall, both meeting at one tjune 
For both the boughos doe laughing blossoms beai &, 
And with fresh colours decke the wanton pryme. 

And eke attonce the heavy trees they olyme, 

WTiieh seeme to labour under their fruites lode 
The whiles the loyous birdes make their pastyme 
Emongst the shady leaves, their sweet abode. 

And their trew loves without suspition tell abrode 

Bight in the middest of that Paiadise 

There stood a stately mount, on whose lound top 

A gloomy grovo of mntle trees did rise, 

Wh-ose shady bonghes shaip steele did never lop, 

Noi wicked beastes then tender buds did crop. 

But like a gulond compassed the hight. 

And from then fimtfull sydes sweet gum did drop. 
That all tho groimd, with pretious deaw bedight, 
Thiew foith most dainty odouis and most sweet delight 

And in the thickest covert of that shade 
There was a pleasaunt arber, not by art 
But of the ti ees owne inclination made. 

Which knitting their rancke braunches part to part. 
With wanton yvie-twine ontrayld athwart. 

And eglantine and capnfole emong, 

P 
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Fashioned abovo within then inmost part. 

That neither Phcobus beams could thiough them throng, 

Nor iEolus sharp blast could woiko them any wiong 

And all about giew every sort of flowro, 

To which sad loveis weie tiansfoimdo of yoie , 

Ficsh JTyacinthus, Phoebus paramouro 
And dearest love , 

Foolibh Naicisse, that likes the watry shore , 

Sad Amaianthus, made a flowro but late, 

Sad Amaranthus, in whose purple goie 
Me soemes I see Amintas wi etched fate, 

To whom sweet poet’s verso hath given eudlcsse date 

Fan le Queene, BooL III Caoito VI 

I must here give a few stanzas from Spensei’s description of the 
Bower of Bliss 

In which whatever m this worldly state 
Is sweet and pleasmg unto hving sense. 

Or that may dayntiest fantasy aggrate 
Was poured forth with plcantiful dispence. 

The English poet in his Fairie Queen e has borrowed a great deal 
from Tasso and Ariosto, but generally speaking, his horiow- 
ings, like those of most true poets, are improvements upon the 
original. 

THE BOWER OP BLISS. 

There the most daintie paradise on gionnd 
Itself doth offer to his sober eye, 

In which all pleasures plenteously abownd. 

And none does others happinesse envyo , 

The painted flowres , the trees upshooting hye ; 

The dales for shade , the hdles for bieathmg space , 

The trembhng groves j the chnstall running hy , 

And that which all faire workes doth most aggiace. 

The art, which all that wrought, appeared in no place. 

One would have thought, (so cunningly the rude* ** 

And scorned partes were mmgled with the fine,) 


* One would have thought See the garden of Aimida, as described 
by Tasso, C, acn 9, &c, 

^‘In heto a^etto il bel giardin s’aperse 

Here was all that variety, which constitutes the natuie of beauty hiQ and 
dale, lawns and crystal nvers, &e. 

** And, that which all fair© woiks doth most aggrace, 

The art, which all that wrought, appeared m nch place.” 
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That Nature had for wantonesse ensude 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine , 

So striving each th’ other to undermine, 

Each did the others woike more beautify , 

So diff’img both in willes agreed in fine , 

So all agreed, thiough sweete diversityj 
This Gardm to adoin with all variety. 

And in the midst of all a founlaine stood, 

Of iichest substance that on earth might bee, 

So pure and shiny that the silver flood 
Through every channel running one might see ; 

Most goodly it with cunous ymageree 

Was over- wrought, and shapes of naked boyes. 

Of which some seemed with lively lollitee 
To fly about, playing their wanton toyes, 

Whylest others did themselves embay in liquid loyes 

* -9^ * ♦ * 

Eftsoones they heard a most melodious sound, 

Of all that mote delight a damtie eare. 

Such as attonee might not on living ground, 

Save in this paiadise, be heard elsewhere 
Right haid it was foi wight which did it heare, 

To lead what mannei musicke that mote bee , 

For all that pleasing is to living eare 
Was there consorted in one harmonee ; 

Birdes, voices, instruments, windes, waters all agree 

The loyous birdes, shiouded in ehearefull shade. 

Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet ; 

Th’ angehcall soft tiembling voyces made 
To th’ instruments divine lespondence meet ; 

The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmuie of the wateis fall , 

The wateis fall with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, uuto the wind did call , 

The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 

The FcL&i le Queerief Booh 11 Canto X/A 

Which is hterally from Tasso, 0 xn 9 

E quel, cheT bello, e’l caio accresce 2. T opre, 

L’arte, che tutto fa, nulla si scopie ” 

The next stanza is likewise translated from Tasso, C xvi 10, And, if the 
reader hkos the companng of the copy with the original, he may see many- 
other beauties borrowed fiom the Itahan poet The fountain, and the two 
bathing damsels, arc taken from Tasso, 0. xv. st. 55, &c which he calls, II 
fojUe del mo, Ujpton. 
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Every school-boy has heard of the gaidens of the Hespeiides. 
The story is told in many different ways. Accoiding to some 
accounts, the Hesperides, the daughteis of Hesperus, were ap- 
pointed to keep charge of the tiee of golden apples which 
Jupiter presented to Juno on then wedding day. A hundred- 
headed dragon that never slept, (the offspring of Typbon,) couched 
at the foot of the tiee It was one of the twelve labors of Her- 
cules to obtain possession of some of these apples He slew 
the dragon and gathoied tliiee golden apples The gardens, 
according to some authorities, weie situated near Mount 
Atlas 

Shakespeare seems to have taken Hesperides to bo the name 
of the garden instead of that of its fair keepers Even the 
learned Milton in his Paradise Regained^ (Book II) talks of the 
ladies of the Hesperides^ and appears to make the word Hesperides 
synonymous with “Hesperian gaidens Bishop Hewton, in a 
foot-note to the passage in “Paiadise Bogained,” asks, “ What are 
the Hesperides famous for, but the gardens and orchards which 
they had bearing golden fruit in the western Isles of ^fiica/* 
Perhaps after all theie may be some good authority in fayor 
of extending the names of the nymphs to the garden itself. 
Malone, while condemning Shakespeaio's use of the words as 
inaccurate, acknowledges that othci poets have used it in the same 
way, and quotes as an instance, the following hues fiom Robert 
Greene — 

Shew thee the tree, leaved with refined gold. 

Whereon the fearful dragon held his seat, 

That watched Uie gardm called the Siesperides, 

Robeit Greene 

Foi valom is not love a Hercules, 

Still climbing tiees in the Hesperides ^ 

Love's Lahoiii Lost 

Before thee stands this fair Hesperides, 

With golden frmt, but dangerous to be touched 
For death-like diagons here af&ighttheehaid. 

Pentcles^ Prince of Tpe, 

Milton, after the fourth line of his Comus, had originally insert- 
ed, in his manuscript draft of the poem> the following desciip- 
tion of the garden of the Hesperides, 
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THE GARDEN OF THE HESPERIDES 

Amid the Hespeiian gardens, on whose banks 
Bedewed with ncctai and celesiaal songs 
Eternal loses grow, and h;^acinth, 

And fruits of golden imd, on whose fair tree 
The scaly -harnessed dragon ever keeps 
His uninchanted eye, aiound the verge 
And sacred limits of this bhssful Isle 
The jealous ocean that old iiver wmds 
His far extended aims, till with steep fall 
Half his waste flood the wide Atlantic Alls, 

And half the slow unfathomod Stygian pool 
But soft, I was not sent to court youi wondei 
With distant worlds and stiange removed dimes 
Yet thence I come, and oft fiom thonce behold 
The smoke and stii of this dim naiiow spot 

Milton subsequently diew liis pen tlxiougli these lines , for 
what reason is not known. Bishop ITewton obseives, that this 
passage, saved from intended destiuction, may serve as a speci- 
men of the truth of the observation that 

Poets lose half the praise they should have got 
Could it be known what they discreetly blot. 

Waller, 

As I have quoted in an earlier page some unfavorable 
allusions to Homer’s descnption of a Grecian garden, it will be 
but fair to follow up Milton’s picture of Paiadise, and Tasso’s 
garden of Armida, and Ariosto’s Garden of Alcina, and Spensei’s 
Garden of Adonis and his Bower of Bliss, with Homei’s descrip- 
tion of the Garden of Alcmous. Minerva tells Ulysses that 
the Royal mansion to which the gaiden of Alcmous is attached 
is of such conspicuous grandeur and so generally known, that 
any child might lead him to it ; 

Por Phoeacia's sons 
Possess not houses equaUmg m aught 
The mansion of Alcmous, the kmg. 

I shall give Cowper’s version, because it may be less familiar 
to the leader than Pope’s, which is in every one’s hand. 

THE GARDEN OF ALCINOUS 

Without the oouit, and to the gates adjoined 
A spacious gaiden lay, fenced all aiound, 
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Secure, four acres measuring complete, 

There giew ln\unant many a lofty tiee, 

Pomgranate, peai , the apple blushing bright. 

The honeyed fig, and unctuous olive smooth 
Those fruits, noi wmtei ’s cold noi summei ’s heat 
Fear ever, fail not, wither not, but hang 
Perennial, while unceasing zephyi breathes 
Gently on all, enlaiging these, and those 
Matming genial, in an endless course. 

Pears after pears to full dimensions swell. 

Figs follow figs, giapos clusteiing grow again 
Where clusteis grew, and (eveiy apple stripped) 

The boughs soon tempt the gatheiei as before 
There too, well looted, and of fruit profuse, 

His vineyaid grows , pait, wide extended, basks 
In the sun's beams , the and level glows , 

In part they gather, and in part they tread 
The wine pi ess, while, before the eye, the grapes 
Here put their blossoms foith, there gather fast 
Their blackness. On the gat den’s verge extreme 
Flowers of all huos^ smile all the yeai, ai ranged 
With neatest art judicious, and amid 
The lovely scene two fountains welling forth, 

One visits, mto eveiy part diffused, 

The gaiden-giound, tho othei soft beneath 
The threshold steals into the palace couit 
Whence eveiy citizen his vase supplies. 

S'oviei ’s Odyssey j Bool V2J, 


* Cowper was evidently heic thinking lather of Milton than of Homer, 
jFloweis of all hue, aud without thorns the rose 

Pa'i adise Lost, 

Pope translates the passage thus , 

Beds of all various Aei6s, foi ever green, 

In beauteous order terminate the scene 

Homei referred to pot-heibs, not to flowers of all hues Cowper is generally 
moie faithful tlian Pope, but he is less so in this instance. In the above de- 
senption we have Homei ’s highest conception of a princely garden —in 
five acies weie included an oichaid, a vmeyard, and some beds of pot-herbs. 
Not a single flower is mentioned, by the original author, though his trans- 
lator has been pleased to steal some from the gaiden of Eden and place them 
on ‘*the verge extreme” of the four aoies Homer of couise meant to attach 
to a Royal residence as Royal a garden, but as Bacon says, **men begin to 
bmld stately sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were the greater 
perfection.” The mansion of Alcmotis was of brazen walls with golden 
columns , and the Greeks and Romans had houses that were models of 
architecture when their gardens exhibited no traces whatever of the hand of 
taste* 
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The mode of wateimg the gaiden-giound, and the use made 
of the water by the public — 

Whence every citizen his -vase supplies — 

can hardly fail to lemind Indian and Anglo-Indian readers of 
a Hindu gentleman’s garden in Bengal, 

Pope first published in the Guardian his own Tersion of the 
account of the gaiden of Alcinoiis and subsequently gave it a 
place in his entire tianslation ol Homer In introducing the 
readers of the Guaidian to the gaidcn of Alciuous he observes 
that “ the two most celebiatcd wits of the woild have each 
left us a particular picture of a gaidcn, whcicin those gieat 
masters, being wholly un confined and pointing at pleasure, may 
be thought to have given a full idea of what seemed most ex- 
cellent in that way. These (one may observe) consist entirely 
of the useful part of hoiticultuic, fruit trees, licibs, waters, &c. 
The pieces I am speaking of are Virgil’s account of the gaiden 
of the old Corycian, and Homer's of that of Alcmous The 
first of these is already known to the English reader, by the 
excellent versions of Mr Dryden and Mi. Addison ” 

I do not think our present landscape-gaideners, or parterre- 
gardeners, or even our fruit or kitchen-gardeners can be much 
enchanted with Virgil’s ideal of a garden, but here it is, as 
‘^done into English,” by John Biydon, who dosciibes theEoman 
Poet as “ a profound naturalist,” and curious Florist"’ 


THE GARDEN OP THE OLD CORY Cl AN. 

I chanced an old Corycian swain to know, 

Lord of few acies, and tkosG bairen too, 

Unfit for sheep or vines, and more unfit to sow 
Yet, laboring well his little spot of ground, 

Some scattering pot-heibs here and there he found, 

Which, cultivated with his daily care 

And brius’d with veivain, were his frugal fare. 

With wholesome poppy-flow’rs, to mend his homely hoard 
For, late returning home, he supp’d at ease. 

And wisely deem’d the wealth of monarchs less 
The httle of his own, because his own, did please 
To quit his care, he gather’d, fiist of all. 

In spring the toses, apples m the fall 
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And, when cold wintci split the rocks in twain. 

And ice the running riveis did lestram, 

He stripp’d the boar’s-foot of its leafy growth, 

Andj calling western winds, accus’d the spiing of sloth 
Ho therefore fust among the swains was found 
To leap the pioduct of his lahoui’d ground, 

And squeeze the combs with golden liquoi ci own’d 
His limes weie fiist in flow’is , his lofty pines, 

With fiiendly shade, secur’d his tender -vines 
Foi ev’iy bloom his tiees in spring afford. 

An autumn apple was by talc lestoi’d 
Ho knew to rank his elms in even lows, 

Foi fiuit the grafted pear-tiee to dispose. 

And tame to plums the sourness of the sloes 
With spreading planes ho made a cool letieat, 

To shade good fellows from the summer’s heat 

VitgtVs Georgies f Bool IV 

An excellent Scottish poet — Allan Ramsay — a tine and un- 
affected describer of rnral life and scenery — seems to have had 
as great a dislike to topiary gardens, and quite as earnest a love 
of nature, as any of the best Italian poets The authoi of 
the ‘‘ Gentle Shepherd” tells us in the following lines what soit 
of gaiden most pleased his fancy 

ALLAN Ramsay’s garden. 

1 love the garden wild and wide. 

Where oaks have plum-tiees by tbeir side , 

Wheie woodbines and the twisting vine 
Clip round the peai tree and the pine 
Wheie mixed jonquils and gowans giow 
And roses midst lank clover grow 
Upon a bank of a clear stiand. 

In wnmphngs made by Nature’s hand 
Though docks and brambles here and there 
May sometimes cheat the gardener’s care, 

Yet this to me is Fai adisej 
Compared uith prim-ciU plots and once, 

Whei e Natm e has to Ait i esigned. 

Till all looks mean, stiff and conjined, 

I cannot say that I should wish to see forest trees and docks 
and brambles in garden holders. Honest Allan here runs a 
little into the extieme, as men are apt enough to do, when 
they try to get as far as possible from the side advocated by an 
opposite party. 
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I felicill uow exlnbit two paintings of bo^vois 1 boym witli 
one fiom Speii&ei. 


A BOWER 

And o\ei Lim Ait stiyviug to compaj-ic 
Witli Natiuo did an aibei greenc dispiod 
Fiam^'d of wanton vviCj Homing tajio, 

Thiougli which the ftagiant oglantino did spioO 
Hi'S piickling amies, entiayld with lObcs icd, 

Which damtio odouig louiid about them tlaew 
x\nd all within with flowies was gainishdd^ 

That, when mjld ZephjiUb emongst them blew. 

Did bioathe out bounteous smols, and painted coloiK shew 


* 1 A-iid Old htiti ait, sit iinitfj to compact ^ 

With oiatu'i e, did ati ai 6ei <ji emt dispt ul | Thib ^holu episode la taken 

fiom Tasso, C 16, wheie Rinalilo is desciibecl ui dalhance with Arniida, 
The bowel of bliss is hei garden 

Stimi (si misto il culto e col noglefcto) 

Solnatmali e gli oinainenu, o i siti, 

Di natuia aite pai, che pci dilctto 
“ L’lmitatiice sua sohcizaudo imiti 

See also Ovid, Met in 157 

Cujus in extiemo est antium nomorale lecessu, 

Aitc laboiatum nulla, simulaveiat aitem 
Ingenio natura fuo nam pumico vivo, 

“ Et lonibus tophib nativum duxci it aiciini 
“ Fons bonat a dcxtiA, tcnui peilucidus unda, 

Margine giamineo patulos inoinctus hiatus ’ 

CJPTON 

If this passage may be compaied with Tasso’s elegant desciiption of Aimida’s 
gaiden, Milton’s pleasa^it giove may vio with both (/<■) He is, howevei, undei 
obligations to the sylvan scene of Spon&oi bofoio us Mi J C Walkei, to 
whom the liteiatuie of Ii eland and of Italy is highly indebted, has mentioned 
to me his surpiise that the wnteis on modem gaidenmg should have ovei- 


(n) The following is tho passage alluded to by Todd 

A pleasant giove 

With chant of tuncfiil buds lesoundiug loud. 

Thither he bent his way, detoiminod thoie 
To lest at noon, and entered soon the shide. 

High roofed, and walks boneatif and alleys biown, 
That opened m the midst a woody scene , 

Natuie’s own woik it seemed (natiue taught ait) 

And to a supoistitious eye the haunt 
Of wood godb aud wood nymphs 

Paiadi'^e*iiegained, Bool II 

Q, 
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And fast beside tbeso tiicklcd softly downo 
A gentle stieame, whose muimming waio did play 
Emongst the pumy stones, and made a sovvne. 

To lull him soft asleopc that bj it lay 


looked the beautiful pastoial desciiption in this and the two following stanzas 
Jtiswoithya place, he adds, in the Eden of Milton Spensei, on this 
occasion, lost sight of the '‘turn gardens” of Italy and England, and diew 
from the tieasuics of his own iich imagination Todd 
Andfa^t h&iide the^e bicJded 90 /?^?/ dov ae 

A gentle sto earn, dc ] Compaie tho following stanza in the continuation 
of the 0» lando Innctmo'i ato, by Nilcolo degli Agostiuti, Lib iv C 9 

Ivi e un mormoiio assai soavo, e basso, 

“ Cho ogniun che 1’ ode lo fa addoiuiontaio, 

L’ acqua, ch’ 10 dissi gia pci ontio un sasso 
“ E paiea che dicessc iiel sonare. 

Yatti riposa, ormai sei stance, e lasso, 

“ E gli angoletti, che s’udian cantare, 

“ Ne la dolce armoma pai che ogn’ un dica, 

Doh vien, 0 doimi ne la piaggia apiica, ” 

Spensei’s obligations to this poem seem to have escaped the notice of his 
commentators J C Walker 


* The following stanzas are almost as diiect translations horn Tasso as the 
two last stanzas in the words of Eaiifax on page 111 — 

The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely lay , — ■ 

Ah ' see, whoso fayie thing doest fame to see. 

In springing flowio the image of thy day • 

Ah ' sec the viigin lose, how sweetly shee 
Doth fiist peepe foith with bashful modesty , 

That fan er seems the less you see hei may • 

Lo ' see soono after how moie bold and fioe 
Hei bai6d bosome she doth bioad display , 

Lo • see soone after how she fades and falls away ^ 

So passeth, in the passing of a day. 

Of mortal hfe, the leaf, the bud, the flowie, 

Ne more doth fLonsh after fiist decay, 

That erst was sought, to deck both bed and bowie 
Of many a lady and many a paiamonro ' 

Gather therefore the rose whilest yet is prime 
For soone comes age that will her pride defiowie , 

Gather the lose of love whilest yet is time 
Whilest loving thou mayst lov6d be with equal crime (a) 

Favi le Qneene, Bool 11 Canto Xll, 


(a) Perhaps Eobeit Heriiek had these sranzas in his mind’s eai when he 
mote his song of 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may 
Old time IS still a flying , 

And this same flo#ei that smilos to-day 
To-monow will be dymg 


Then be not coy, but use your time , 
And while ye may, so many 
For having los^bnt once yoiu piime 
You may for evei tairy. 
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Tlie woariQ traveiloi, wandrmg that way, 

Theiein did often quench his thiisty head 
And then by it his weaiie hmbes display, 

(Whiles creeping slombei made him to forgot 
His formei payne,) and wypt away his toilsom sweat. 

And on the other syde a pleasannt grove 
Was shott up high, full of the stately tieo 
That dedicated is t’ Olympick love, 

And to his son Alcides,* whenas hee 
In Nemus gayn^d goodly \ictoiee 
Theinn the mciry buds of eveiy soito 
Chaunted alowd then cheeiful harmonee, 

And made omongst themselves a sweete consdrt 
That qmckned the dull spiight with musicall comfdit. 

Fail le Quee/iej Bool 2 Cant 5 Stanzas 29, 30 and 31. 

Heie IS a sweet pictuie of a “shady lodge'* flora the hand 
of Milton. 

eve's nuptial bower 
Thus talking, hand in hand alone they pass’d 
On to their blissful bowei it was a place 
Chosen by the sov’ieign Plantci, when he flamed 
All things to man’s delightful use , the roof 
Of thickest covert was inwoven shade. 

Laurel and myitle, and what higher giew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf, on eithei side 
Acanthus, and each odoious bushy shrub, 

Fenced up the veidant wall , each beauteous flowei 
Ins all hues, roses, and jessamine, 

Rear’d high then flemish’d heads between, and wi ought 
Mosaic , under foot the violet, 

Cioous, and hyacinth, with nch inlay 

Broider’d the giound, moie coloui’d than with stone 

Of costliest emblem othoi cieatiue heio. 

Beast, bird, insect, oi woim, dmst entei none. 

Such was their awe of man In shadiei bowei 
Moie sacied and sequester’d, though but feign’d, 

Pan 01 Sylvanus nevci slept, nor nymph 
Noi Faxmus haunted Heie, in close lecess. 

With flowers, gai lands, and sweet-smelling heibs. 

Espoused Eve dock’d fiist hoi nuptial bod , 

And heavenly quires the hymoncan sung 

I liave already quoted from Leigh Hunt's “ Stones fiom the 
Italian poets" an amusing anecdote illustrative of Ariosto's igno- 


* The oak was dedicated to Jupitoi, and the poplai to Heicules, 
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lauce ol botany But Q^ cii in those days when all soits of sciences 
aic foicod upon all soits ol students, we often meet with persons 
of considerable sagacity and much infoimation of a different 
kind who aic maivcllously ignoiaiit ol the vegetable woild. 

In the just published Menions of the late James Montgo- 
meiy, ol Shcllield, it is rocoidcd that the poet and his brother 
Itobeit, atiadcsman at Y^oolwich, (not Bobcit Montgomeiy, the 
anthoi ol ‘ Satan,"* the ) weio one day walking together, when 
the trader seoiiig a held ol flax in lull flowei, asked the poet 
what sort of coin it was “ Buch coin as youi shut is made 
of,"" was the icply “But Hobcit,” obsci\c& a writer in the 
Atht’iicGum^ “need not bo ashamed ol his simplicity Bous- 
oeau, naturalist as ho was, could haidly tell one bciiy liom 
anothei, and three ol oui gicatest wits disputing in the field 
whothci the crop glowing there was lyc, barley, or oats, were 
set right by a clown, who tiuly pronounced it wheat "" 

Men of genius who have concoiitiatcd all then powers on 
some one favor ito piofcssion oi puisuit are often thus tiiumi)hod 
over by the vulgar, whoso eyes aie moie observant of the fa- 
miliar objects and details of daily life and of the scenes around 
them Woidswoith and Coleridge, on one occasion, after a 
long drive, and in the absence ot a giooiu, ondcavoicd to relieve 
the tiled horse of its haiiicsb Aftci toituiiiig the poor animars 
neck and endangering its eyes by then clumsy and vain 
attempts to slip off the collai, they at last gave up the inattoi iii 
despair They felt convinced that the horse’s head must have swol- 
len since the collar was put on At last a scrvant-giil beheld then 
perplexity “ La, mastcis,"’ she exclaimed, “ you dont set 
about it tbo light way "* She then seized hold of the collai, 
turned it broad end up, and slipped it off m a second The 
mysteiy that had puzzled two of the finest intellects of then time 
was a veiy simple matter indeed to a country wench who 
had perhaps nevoi lioaid that England possessed a Shakespeare. 

James Montgomery was a great lover of flowers, and few 
of oui English poets have wiitteu about the family of Flora, 
the sweet wife of Zepliyi, m a more genial spirit. He used 
to rogiot that the old Floral games and processions on May 
day and other holidays had gone out of fashion, Southey 
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tells DS tliat in Geoige tLe Fust’s reign a giancl Floiist's Feast 
was Feld at BetFnall Green, and that a carnation named aftei 
Ills Majesty was Kinr; of the Year* The Stcwaids were die&s- 
ed witF laurel leaves and flowers Tlicy earned gilded staves 
Ninety cultivators followed in piocession to tFe sound of music, 
eacF bearing bis own flowcib bcfoic bun All elegant customs 
of this nature bave fallen into desuetude in England, though 
many of them aie still kept up in otbei paits of Euiope 

Cbaucer who dearly loved all images associated with tlio 
open air and the dewy fields and biigbt mornings and ladiant 
floweis makes the gentle Emily, 

Th-xt fairei was to secno 
Than is the lily upon his stalhio giccno, 

rise eaily and do bonoi to tbe biitb of !May-day All things 
now seem to breathe of hope and j oy 


Though long hath been 
The tiance of Natuie on tho naked bici 
Whore ruthless Wintei mocked hei slumbcis dioai 
And lent with icy hand hei lobos of gieeu, 

That trance is brightly hioken ’ Glossy tiees^ 
Resplendent meads and vaiiegatcd flowois 
Flash in the sun and liutter in tho breeze 
And now with di earning eye the poet sees 
Fair shapes of pleasuie haunt lomantic boweis. 

And laughing stieamlets chase the flymg houis 

D L, R. 


The great describer of our Lost Paiadise did not disdain to 


sing a 


SONG ON MAY-MORNING. 

Now the bnght Moining-stai, Day s haibingei, 
Comes dancing fiom the east, and leads with hei 
The floweiy May, who fiom hei gieen lap thiowb 
Tho yellow cowslip and the pale piimidse 
Hail bounteous-May, that dost inspne 
Mirth and youth and warm desue , 

Woods and groves are of thy dressmg, 

HiU and dale do boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with om eaily song, 

And welcome thee and wi&h thee long 


Nor did tbe Poet of tbe World, William Shakespeare, 
hesitate to 


Do obscivance to a mom of Maj. 
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He makes one of kis characters (in King Henry VIII ) 
complain that it is as impossible to keep certain persons quiet 
on an orrlmary day, as it is -to make them sleep on May-day — 
once the time of univeisal meriiment — when every one was 
wont “ to piU himself into triumpJu* 

’Tis as much impossible. 

Unless we sweep ’em from the doois with cannons 
To scattei ’em, m His to mal e sleep 
On May-day Moi mng 

Spenser duly celchiates, in his Shepheard’s Calender,” 

Thilke meiy moneth of May 
When love-lads masken in fiesh aray, 

when “ all is yc^p-d with pleasaunce, the ground with grasse, 
the woods with greene leaves, and the hashes with hloosming 
buds 

Sickei* this morowe, no longei agoe, 

1 saw a shole of shepeaides outgoc 
With singing and shouting and lohy cheie 
Befoi© them yodei* a lustre tabieie,? 

That to the many a hoinopype playd 
Whereto they dauncen eche one with his mayd 
To see those folks make such lovysaunce, 

Made my heait aftoi the pype to daunce 
Tho§ to the gioeno wood they spooden hem all 
To fetchen homo May with thou musioall , 

And home they biingen in a royall thione 
Crowned as king , and his queene attonell 
Was LADY FLORA 

Spenset 

This IS the season when the buds seem almost intoxicated with 
delight at the departure of the dismal and cold and cloudy days 
of wintei and the return of tlio warm sun The mnsic of these 
little May musicians seems as fresh as the fiagiance of the 
flowers The Skylark is the prince of Biitish Singing-birds — 
the leader of their choeiful band. 


* Sicleii suiely , Chaucer spells it silei . 

+ Tocife, went a tabom ei 

§ ThOf then || Attonej at once— with him, 
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LINES TO A SKYLARK 
Wanderee. thiougb. the wilds of an ' 

Fieely as an angel fair 

Thou dost leave the solid earth, 

Man IS bound to from hia birth 
Scarce a cubit fiom the grass 
Spimgs the foot of lightest lass — 

TKoii upon a cloud can’st leap. 

And o’er bioadest iiveis sTNeop, 

Chmb up heaven’s steepest height, 

Flutteiing, t-rnnkling, in the light , 

Scaling, singing, till, sweet bud. 

Thou art neithei seen nor heaid, 

Lost in azure helds afar 

w 

Like a distance hidden stai. 

That alone foi angels blight 
Bicathcs its music, sheds its light 

Waibloi of the moinmg’s miith ’ 

When the giay mists use fiom oaith. 

And tho round dews on each spiay 
Glittei m the golden ray. 

And thy wild notes, sweet though high. 

Fill the wide cerulean sky. 

Is there human heait oi hi am 
Can resist thy moiiy stiain? 

But not always soaring high. 

Making man up-tuin his eye 
Just to learn what shape of love, 

Rameth music from above , — 

All the sunny cloudlets fan 
Floating on the azure air. 

All the gloiies of the sky 
Thou leavest uiirelnctantly. 

Silently with happy breast 
To drop into thy lowly nest- 

Though the fiame of man must bo 
Bound to earth, the soul is free , 

But that fieedom oft doth bimg 

Biseontout and soi rowing 

Oh • that from each waking vision. 

Gorgeous vista, gleam Elysian, 

From ambition’s dizzy height. 

And from hope’s illusive light, 

Man, like thee, glad lark, could biook 
Upon a low gieen spot to look. 

And with home -affections blest 

Sink mto as calm a nest ' D. l. p 
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I brought from England to India two English skylarks I 
thought they would help to remind me of English meadows and 
keep alive many agreeable home-associations In crossing the 
desert they wore carefully lashed on the top of one of 
the vans, and in spite of the dzeadful jolting and the heat 
of the sun they sang the whole way until night-fall. It was 
pleasant to heai English laiks fioin rich clovei fields singing 
so joyously in the sandy waste In crossing some fields between 
Cano and the Pyiamids I was sui prized and delighted with the 
songs of Egyptian skylaiks Then notes weic much the same 
as those of the English laik The lark of Bengal is about 
the size of a spaiiow and has a poor weak note At this 
moment a lark from Cauhul (laigei than an English lark) 
is doing his best to cheer mo with his music This noble bird, 
though so far from his native fields, and shut up in his narrow 
prison, pours forth his lapturous melody m an almost unbroken 
stieam fiom dawn to sunset He allows no change of season 
to abate his minstielsy, to any observable degree, and seems 
equally happy and musical all the year lound I have had him 
nearly two years, and though of course he must moult his feathers 
yearly, I have not obscived the change of plumage, nor 
have I noticed that he has sung less at one period of the 
year than anothei One of my two English laiks was stolen 
the very day I landed in India, and the othci soon died The 
loss of an English laik is not to be replaced in Calcutta, though 
almost evoiy week, canaries, linnets, gold-finches and bull-finches 
are sold at public auctions heie. 

But I must letiiin to my mam subject — The ancients used 
to keep the gieat Feast of the goddess Flora on the 28th 
of April It lasted till the 3id of May. The Floral Games 
of antiquity were unhappily debased by indecent exhibitions , 
but they were not entirely devoid of better chaiacteiistics. 
Ovid describing the goddess Floia says that “ while she was 
speaking she hieathed foitli rciiial loscs fiom her mouth The 
same poet has lepicsentcd lici m hei garden with the Floioe 

Cato being piesent on one occasion at the floial games, tlie people 
out of icspect to him, foiboie to call ioi the usual exposures , "when lufoim- 
ed of this he withdiew, that the spectatois might not bo deputed of then 
usual entertainment 
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gathering flowers and the Giaces making garlands of them. 
The British boi rowed the idea of this festival fiom the Bomans. 
Some of our Kings and Queens used ^ to go a Maying; and 
to have feasts of wine and venison in the open meadows or under 
the good green- wood. Prior says 

Let one great day 
To celebrate sports and floral play 
Be set aside. 

But few people, in England, in these times, distinguish May- 
day from the initial day of afly othei month of the twelve I 
am old enough to remomhcr Jack-in-the-Green* Nor have 
I forgotten the cheeiful clatter — the hrush-and-shovel music 
— of our little Biitish nogioes — “ innocent blacknesses,” as Lamb 
calls them — the chimney-sweepers, — a class now almost suuept 
auuay themselves by mriAxclnnen y One May-morning in the streets 
of London these tinscl-docoiated merry-makeis with their sooty 
cheeks and black lips lined with rod, and staring eyes whose 
white seemed whiter still by contiast with the darkness of their 
cases, and their ivory teeth kept sound and brilliant with the 
professional powdoi, besieged Gooige Solwyn and his arm-in-arm 
companion, Loid Pembroke, for May-day boxes. Selwyn ma- 
king them a low bow, said, very solemnly “ I have often heard of 
the sovereignty of the people^ and I suppose you are some of the 
young princes in court mourning.” 

My Native readers in Bengal can form no conception of the 
delight with which the British people at home still hail the 
spiing of the year, or the deep inteiest which they take in all 
“ the Seasons and then change”, though they have dropped some 
of the oldest and most romantic of the ceiemomes once connected 
with them. If there were an annual fall of the leaf in the groves of 
India, instead of an eternal summer, the natives would discover how 
much the charms of the vegetable world are enhanced by these 
vicissitudes, and how even winter itself can be made delightful 
My brother exiles will remember as long as life is in them, how 
exquisite, in dear old England, is the enjoyment of a brisk 
morning walk in the clear frosty air, and how cheering and cosy 
IS the social evening fiie' Though a cold day in Calcutta is no^ 
exactly like a cold day in London, it sometimes levives the 
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reniembranco of it. An Indian winter^ if winter it may be called, 
is indeed far less agreeable than a winter in England, but it is 
not wholly without its pleasuies. It is, at all events, a grateful 
change — a welcome relief and lefreshment after a sultry summer 
or a r^huggy rainy season 

An Englishman, however, must always prefer the keener but 
more wholesome frigidity of his own cjime There, the external 
gloom and bleakness of a severe winter day enhance our in-door 
comforts, and we do not miss sunny skies when greeted with sunny 
looks. If we then see no bloomiiig flowers, we see blooming 
faces But as we have few domestic enjoyments in this country 
— no social snugness, — no sweet seclusion — and as our houses are 
as open as bird-cages, — ^and as we almost live in public and in the 
open air — we have little comfort when compelled, with an en- 
feebled frame and a moibidly sensitive cuticle, to remain at home 
on what an Anglo-Indian Invalid calls a cold day, with an east- 
erly wind whistling through every room. In oux dear native 
country each season has its peculiar moral or physical attractions. 
It is not easy to say which is the most agieeable — its summer 
or its winter. Perhaps I must decide in favour of the first. 
The memory of many a smiling summer day still flashes upon 
my soul. If the whole of human life were like a fine English 
day m June, we should cease to wish for “ another and a better 
world ” It IS often from dawn to sunset one revel of delight. 
How pleasantly, from the first bioak of day, have I lain wide 
awake and traced the approach of the breakfast hour by the 
increasing notes of buds and the advancing sun -light on niy 
cui tains i A summer feeling, at such a time, would make my 
heart dance within me, as I thought of the long, cheerful day 
to be enjoyed, and planned some rural walk, or rustic enter- 
tainment The ills that flesh is heir to, if they occuired for a 


* What IS the leason that an eastoily wind is eveiy where unwholesome 
and disagreeable^ I am not suffirciently scientific to answei this question 
Pope takes care to notice the fitness of the easterly wind foi the Cave of 
Spleen, 

No cheerful bieeze this sullen legion knows, 

The dreaded east is all the wind that blows 

of the LoeZ^ 
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moment, appealed like idle yisions. They were inconceivable 
as real things. As I heard the laik singing in a glorious 
piivacy of light,"' and saw the boughs of the green and gold 
laburnum waving at my window, and had my fancy filled with 
images of natural beauty, I felt a glow of fiesh life in my 
veins, and my soul was inebriated with joy. It is difficult, 
amidst such exhilarating mfiueiices, to entertain those melan- 
choly ideas which sometimes ciowd upon us, and appear so 
natural, at a less happy hour Even actual misfortune comes 
in a questionable shape, when our physical constitution is in 
perfect health, and the flowers aie in full bloom, and the skies 
are blue, and the streams aie glittering m the sun So power- 
fully does the light of external nature sometimes act upon the 
moral system, that a sweet sensation steals gradually over the 
heart, even when we think we have leason to be sorrowful, and 
while we almost accuse oui selves of a want of feeling The 
fretful hypochondriac would do well to bear this fact in mind, 
and not take it for granted that all are cold and selfish who fail 
to sympathize with his fantastic cares. He should remember 
that men are sometimes so buoyed up by the sense of corporeal 
power, and a communion with nature in her cheerful moods, 
that things connected with their own personal interests, and which 
at other times might irritate and wound their feelings, pass by them 
like the idle wind which they regard not. He himself must 
have had his intervals of comparative happiness, in which 
the causes of his piesent grief would have appeared trivial 
and absurd. He should not, then, expect persons whose blood is 
warm in their veins, and whose eyes aie open to the blessed sun 
in heaven, to think moie of the appaient causes of his sorrow than 
he would himself, were his mmd and body in a healthful state. 

With what a light heart and eager appetite did I enter the 
little breakfast parlour of which the glass-doois opened upon 
a bright gieen lawn, variegated with small beds of flowers ^ The 
table was spread with dewy and delicious fiuits from our 
own garden, and gatheied by fair and fiiendly hands. Beauti- 
ful and luscious as were these gaidcn dainties, they were of 
small account in comparison with the fresh cheeks and cheriy 
lips that so frankly accepted the wonted eaily gieeting. Alas I 
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how that circle of early friends is now diTided, and what a 
change has since come oyer the spmt of our dieams! Yet still 
I cherish boyish feelings, and the past is sometimes present. 
As I give an imaginaiy ki^s to an “ old famihai face,'’ and 
catch myself almost unconsciously, yet literally, returning ima- 
ginary smiles, my heait is as fiesh and feivid as of yoie. 

A lapse of fifteen years, and a distance of fifteen thousand 
miles, and the glaie of a tiopical sky and the presence of 
foreign faces, need not make an Indian Exile quite forgetful of 
home -delights. Parted friends may still shaie the light of love 
as severed clouds are equally kindled by the same sun No 
number of miles or days can change oi separate faithful spirits 
or annihilate eaily associations. That stiange magician. Fancy, 
who supplies so many corporeal deficiencies and overcomes so 
many physical obstructions, and mocks at space and time, ena- 
bles ns to pass in the twinkling of an eye over the dreary waste 
of waters that separates the exile fiom the scenes and compa- 
nions of his youth. Ho treads again his native shoio He sits 
by the hospitable hearth and listens to the iingmg laugh of 
children. He exchanges cordial greetings with the “ old familiar 
faces.’' There is a resuriection of the dead, and a return of vanish- 
ed yeais. He abandons himself to the sweet illusion, and again 

Lives over each scone, and is what he beholds 

I must not be too egotistically garrulous in punt, or I would 
now attempt to desciibe the various ways in which I have spent 
a summei’s day in England I would dilate upon my noon-day 
loiterings amidst wild rums, and thick forests, and on the shaded 
hanks of rivers — the pic-nic parties — the gipsy prophecies — the 
twilight homeward walk — the social tea-drinkmg, and, the last 
scene of all, the “ rosy dreams and slumbers light,'’ induced by 
wholesome exercise and placid thoughts. ' But perhaps these few 
simple allusions are sufl&cient to awaken atiam of kindied asso- 
ciations in the reader’s mind, and he will thank me for those 
words and images that are like the keys of memory, and “ open 
all her cells with easy force " 

* One sweet scene of eaily pleasures in my native land 1 have comme- 
morated xn the following sonnet , — 
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If a summers day be thus life with pleasuie, scarcely less so 
IS a day in winter, though with some little drawbacks, that give, 
by contiast, a zest to its enjoyments It is difficult to leave 
the warm morning bed and biave the external air The fiieless 
grate and frosted windows may well make the stoutest shudder. 
But when we have once sciewed oui courage to the sticking 
place, and with a single jeik of the clothes, and a brisk jump 
fiom the bed, have commenced the opeiations of the toilet, the 
battle IS nearly over The teeth chatter for a while, and the 
limbs shiver, and we do not feel particulaily comfortable while 
breaking the ice in our jugs, and poifoiming our cold ablutions 
amidst the sharp, glass-like fiagments, and wiping our faces 
with, a frozen towel. But these petty evils are quickly van- 
quished, and as we lush out of the house, and tiead briskly 
and firmly on the hard ringing eaith, and bicathe our visible 
breath in the cleai air, our strength and sclf-importance mira- 
culously in ci ease, and the whole fiame begins to glow The 
warmth and vigour thus acquired are inexpressibly delightful 
As we re-enter the house, we aie proud of our intrepidity and 
vigour, and pity the effeminacy of our less enteipiising friends, 
who, though huddled together round the file, like flies upon a 
sunny wall, still complain of cold, and instead of the bloom of 
health and animation, exhibit pale and pinched and discolored 
features, and hands cold, rigid, and of a deadly hue Those who 
rise with spirit on a winter morning, and stir and thrill them- 
selves with early exeicise, aie indifleient to the cold for the rest 
of the day, and feel a confidence in their corporeal energies, 
and a lightness of heait that aic expeiienced at no othei season. 


NETLBT ABBEY 

Romantic nun • who could gaze on theo 
Untouched by tendei thoughts, and ghmmenug dreams 
Of long-departed years ^ Lo • nature seems 
Accoi dant with thy silent majesty * 

The fai blue hills — the smooth reposing sea — 

The lonely forest — ^the meandering streams — 

The faiewell summer sun, whose mellowed beams 
Illume thine ivied halls, and tinge each tiee. 

Whose green aims lound thee elmg — the balmy au — 
The stainless vault above, that cloud or stoim 
’Tis haid to deem will ever mole deform — 

The season's countless graces, — all appeal 
To thy calm gloiy mmi&trant, and fojm 
A scene to peace and meditation dear f 


D. L. B. 
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But even the timid and luxurious are not without their plea- 
sures As the shades of evening diaw in, the parloui twilight 
— the closed cui tains — and the cheeiful fiie — make home a little 
paiadise to all 

Now" stii the file, and close the shutters fast. 

Let fall the cm tains, wheel the sofa lound. 

And while the bubbhng and loud hissing mn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheei but not inobnato wait on each. 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in 

Cowj^er 

The warm and cold seasons of India have no charms like 
those of England, but yet people who aie guiltless of what 
Milton so finely calls “ a sullenness against nature,” and who 
are willing, in a spiiit of true philosophy and piety, to extract 
good from every thing, may save themselves from wretchedness 
even in this land of exile While I am writing this paiagraph, 
a biid in my room, (not the Cauhul songster that I have 
alieady alluded to, hut a fine little English linnet,) who is 
as much a foieigner here as I am, is pouring out his soul 
in a flood of song His notes ring with joy. He pines not 
for his native meadows — he cares not for his wiry bais — 
he envies not the little denizens of air that sometimes flutter 
past my window, noi imagines, for a moment, that they come 
to mock him with their freedom He is contented with his 
present enjoyments, because they are utterly undistuihcd by 
idle comparisons with those experienced in the past or antici- 
pated in the future. He has no thankless repinings and no 
vain desires. Is intellect or reason then so fatal, though sub- 
lime a gift that we cannot possess it without the poisonous alloy 
of care 2 Must giief and ingratitude inevitably find entrance 
into the heart, in proportion to the loftiness and numbei of our 
mental endowments ? Are we to seek for happiness in igno- 
rance? To these questions the leply is obvious. Every good 
quality may be abused, and the greatest, most, and he who 
perversely employs his powers of thought and imagination to a 
wrong purpose deserves the misery that he gams. Were we 
honestly to deduct from the ills of life all those of our own 
creation, how tiifiing, in the majority of cases, the amount that 
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would remain ' We seem to inYite and encouiage sorrow, wliile 
happiness is, as it were, foiced upon us against oui will It is 
wondeiful how some meu pertinaciously cling to care, and aigue 
themselves into a dissatisfaction with then lot. Thus it is 
leally a matter of little moment whether fortune smile or 
flown, foi it IS in yam to look for supeiior felicity amongst 
those who have more “appliances and means to hoot,"’ than 
their fellow-men Wealth, lank, and reputation, do not secure 
their possessors fioni the miseiy of discontent. 

As happiness then depends upon the light direction and 
employment of oui faculties, and not on woildly goods or meie 
localities, our countiymen might bo cheeiful enough, even m 
this foreign land, if they would only accustom themselves to a 
proper tram of thinking, and he leady on e\ eiy occasion to look 
on the hiightor side of all things In leveiting to home-scenes 
we should legard them for their intiinsic charms, and not turn 
them into a source of disquiet by mournfully compaiing them 
with those around ns. India, let Englishmen murmur as they 
will, has some attractions, enjoyments and advantages l^’o Eng- 
lishman is here m danger of dying of starvation as some of our 
poets have done in the inhospitable streets of London. The com- 
paiatively princely and generous style in which we live in this 
country, the frank and familiar tone of onr little society, and 
the general mildness of the climate, (excepting a few months 
of a too sultry summer) can hardly he denied by the most 
determined malcontent. The weather is indeed too often 
a great deal warmer than we like it , but if “ the excessive 
heat” did not form a convenient subject for complaint and 
conversation, it is perhaps doubtful if it would so often be 
thought of or alluded to. But admit the objection. What 
climate is without its peculiar evils'? In the cold season a 
walk in India either in the morning or the evening is 
often extremely pleasant in pleasant company, and I am 
glad to see many sensible people paying the climate the 
compliment of treating it like that of England. It is now 


* I was ever uioie disposed,” says Hume, to see the favouiable than the 
unfavouiable side of things , a twn of mind which it 75 •mohe lia^ppy to %iOsms, 
than to 1 $ loin to aii estate of ten thousand a yeai 
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fashionaWe to uso our limbs in the oidinaiy way, and the 
Garden of Eden”''' has become a favourite piomenade, paiti- 
culaily on the evenings when a hand from the Eoit fills the air 
with a cheeiful haimony and throws a ficsher life upon the scene. 
It IS not to be domed that besides the mere exeiciso, pedestiians 
at home have great advantages ovei those who aie too indolent 
or aristocratic to leave their equipages, because they can cut 
acioss green and quiet fields, entei ruial by-ways, and enjoy 
a thousand little patches of lovely sceneiy that aie seciets 
to the high-ioad tiavellei. But still the Calcutta pedestiian has 
also his gratifications He can enjoy no exclusive piospects, but 
he beholds upon an Indian river a forest of British masts 
— the noble shipping of the Queen of the Sea — and has a fine 
panoramic view of this City of Palaces elected by his country- 
men on a foreign shore, — and if he is fond of childien, he 
must be delighted with the numbciless pietty and happy little 
faces — the fair forms of Saxon men and women in miniature 
— that crowd about him on the green swaid, — he must be 
charmed with thou innocent prattle, their quick and graceful 
movements, and then winning ways, that awaken a tone of 
tender sentiment in his heart, and rekindle many sweet associa- 
tions, 

SONNETS, 

WRITTEN IN EXILE 
I 

Man’s heart may change, but Nature’s glory nevei , — 

And while the soul’s internal cell is blight. 

The cloudless eye lets in the bloom and light 
Of eaith and heaven to ohaim and clieei us cvei 
Though, youth hath vanished, like a winding iivei 
Lost in the shadowy woods , and the dear sight 
Of native hill and nest-hke cottage white, 

’Mid bieezG-stiired boughs whose cusp leaves gleam and quivei. 
And murmur sea-like sounds, pei chance no more 
My homewaid step shall hasten cheeiily , 

Y et still I feel as I have felt of yoi e. 

And love this radiant world. Yon clear blue sky — 

These gorgeous gioves — ^this flowei enamelled floor — 

Have deep enchantments for my hoait and eye. 


* So called, because the grounds weie laid out in a tasteful style, under 
the direction of Lord Auckland’s sistei, the Honorable Miss Eden. 
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II 

Man’s heart may change, but Natuie’s gloiy nevei , 

Though to the sullen gaze of grief the sight 
Of sun illumined skies may seem less biight, 

Or gathenng clouds less grand, yet she, as evei. 

Is lovely or majestic Though fate sever 
The long -linked bands of love, and all delight 
Be lost, as m a sudden starless night, 

The ladiance may return, if He, the giver 
Of peace on eaith, vouchsafe the storm to still 
This breast once shaken with the strife of care 
Is touched mth silent joy The cot — the hill. 

Beyond the bioad blue wave — and faces fan, 

Are pictuied in my dreams , yet scenes that fill 
My waking eye can sa've me fiom despair. 

III 

Man’s heait may change, but Nature’s gloiy nevei , — 

Stiango featmes throng aiound me, and the shoie 
Is not my own deai land Yet why deplore 
This change of doom ? All moital ties must sevei 
The pang is past , — and now with blest endeavoui 
I check the ready tear, the rising sigh 
The common eaith is here — the common sky — 

The common Father And how high soever 
O’er other tribes pioud England’s hosts may seem, 

God’s children, fan or sable, equal find 
A Father’s love Then learn, O man, to deem 
All difference idle save of heart or mind 
Thy duty, love — each cause of stiife, a dream — 

Thy home, the woild— thy family, mankind 

D. L. R. 

For the sake of my home readers I must now say a word or 
two on the effect produced upon the mind of a stranger on hia 
approach to Calcutta fiom the Sandheads. 

As we run up the Bay of Bengal and approach the dangerous 
Sandheads, the beautiful deep blue of the ocean suddenly dis- 
appears. It turns into a pale gieen. The sea, even in calm 
weather, rolls over soundings in long swells. The hue of the 
water is varied by different depths, and in passing over the 
edge of soundings, it is curious to observe how distinctly the 
form of the sands may be traced by the different shades of 
green in the water above and beyond them. In the lower part 
of the bay, the crisp foam ♦f the dark sea at night is instinct 
with phosphoiic lustre. The ship seems to make her way 

s 
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tliiougli galaxies of little ocean stars "We lose sight of tins 
poetical phenomenon as we approach the mouth of the Hooghly. 
But the passciigeis, to wauls the termination of then voyage, 
become less obseivaiit of the changeful aspect of the sea 
Though amused occasionally by flights of sea-gulls, immense 
shoals of porpoises, apparently tumbling or i oiling head over 
tail against the wind, and the small sprat-likc fishes that some- 
times play and glittei on the surface, the stranger grows im- 
patient to catch a glimpse of an Indian jungle ; and even the 
swampy tiger-haunted Saugor Island is greeted with that degiee 
of interebt which novelty usually inspiies 

At liist the land is hut little above the level of the water 
It rises gradually as we pass up further from the sea. As we 
come still nearer to Calcutta, the soil on shore seems to improve 
in richness and the tiees to increase in size The little clusteis 
of nest-like villages snngly sheltered in foliage — the groups of 
dark figures in white garments — the cattle wandering ovei the 
open plain — the einci aid-colored fields of rice — the iicli groves 
of mangoe trees — the vast and magnificent banyans, with 
straight loots dropping fiom their highest branches, (hundreds 
of these Liaiich-droppcd roots being fixed into the earth and 
forming a pillared shade”), — the tali, slim palms of differ- 
ent characters and with ciowns of different forms, feathery 
01 fan-likc, — the many-stemmed and long, sharp-leaved bam- 
boos, whose thin pliant branches swing giaoefully under the 
weight of the lightest bird, — the beautiiiilly rounded and bright 
green peepuls, with their burnished leaves glittering m the sun- 
shine, and trembling at the zephyr’s softest touch with a pleasant 
rustling sound, suggestive of images of coolness and repose, — 
form a striking and singularly interesting scene (or rather 
succession of scenes) after the monotony of a long voyage 
during which nothing has been visible but sea and sky. 

But It IS not until he arrives at a bend of the river called 
Garden Reoth^ where the City of Palaces first opens on the view, 
that the stranger has a full sense of the value of our possessions 
in the East. The princely mansions on our right , — (residences 
of English gentry), with their rich gardens and smooth slopes 
verdant to the water a edge, — the large and rich Botanic Garden 
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and tLo Gothic edifice of Bibhop's College on om left — and m 
fiont, as we ad\ance a little fuitliei, the countless masts ol 
vessels of all sizes and chaiacteis, and fioin almost eveiy clime, 
— Fort William, with its giassy ranipaits and white baiiaclcs, — 
the Government House, a magnificent edifice in spite of many 
imperfections, — the substantial looking Town Hall — the Supieme 
Court House — the broad and ever verdant plain (or madawti) iii 
front — and the noble lines of buildings along the Esplanade and 
Chowringhee Boad, — the now Cathedral almost at the extremity 
of the plain, and half-hidden amidst the trees, — the suburban 
groves and buildings of Kiddeipoie beyond, then outlines 
softened by the haze of distance, like scenes contemplated 
through coloied glass — the high-sterned budgeiows and small 
turn bauleahs along the edge of the iivei, — the neatly-painted 
palanquins and othei vehicles of all sorts and sizes, — the vari- 
ously-hued and vaiiously-clad people of all conditions, the fan 
Euiopean, the black and nearly naked Cooly, the clean-iobed 
and lighter-skmned native Baboo, the Oi rental nobleman with 
his jewelled tuiban and kmcob vest, and costly necklace and 
twisted cummexbund, on a horse fantastically caparisoned, and fol- 
lowed in barbaric state by a tiain of attendants with long, golden- 
handled punkahs, peacock feather chowries, and golden chattahs 
and silver sticks, — ^present altogether a scene that is calculated 
to at once delight and bewilder the tiavellei, to whom all the 
stiange objects befoie him have something of the enchantment 
and confusion of an Arabian Night’s dieam. When ho lecoveis 
from his smprise, the first emotion m the breast of an Englishman 
IS a feeling of national pride He exults in the lecognition of so 
many glorious indications ol the powei of a small and remote nation 
that has founded a splendid cmpiio in so stiange and vast a land. 

When the first impression begins to lade, and he takes a 
closer view of the gieat metropolis of India — and ohseives 
what miseiable straw huts aie inteimingled with magnificeufc 
palaces — how much Oriental filth and squalor and idleness 
and superstition and poveity and ignoiaiice arc associated 
with savage splendoui, and aie brought into immediate and 
most incongruous contact with Saxon energy and enterpiue 
and taste and skill and love of order, and the amazing intelligence 
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of the West in this nineteenth century — and when familiarity 
breeds something like contempt foi many things that originally 
excited a vague and pleasing wondei — the English traveller 
in the East is apt to dwell too exclusively on the woist side 
of the picture, and to become insensible to the real interest, and 
blind to the actual beauty of much of the scene aiound him 
Extravagant astonishment and admiration, under the influence 
of novelty, a strong re-action, and a subsequent feeling oi 
unreasonable disappointment, seem, in some degiee, natuial to 
all men , but in no other part of the world, and under no other 
circumstances, is this peculiarity of our condition more conspi- 
cuously displayed than in the case of Englishmen m India. 
John Bull, who is always a giumbler even on his own shores, is 
sure to become a still more inveterate grumbler in other countiies, 
and perhaps the climate of Bengal, pioducing lassitude and low 
spirits, and a yearning for their native land, of which they are 
so justly proud, contiibute to make our countrymen in the East 
even more than usually unsusceptible of pleasuiable emotions 
until at last they turn away in positive disgust fiom the scenes 
and objects which remind them that they are in a state of exile 
Theie is nothing,” says Hamlet, “ eithei good oi bad, but 
thinking makes ifc so.” At every change of the mind’s colored 
optics the scene before it changes also I have sometimes con- 
templated the vast metiopolis of England — or rathei of the 
qjcorld — multitudinous and mighty London — with the piide and 
hope and exultation, not of a patriot only, but of a cosmopolite 
— a man. Its grand national structures that seem built foi eter- 
nity — its noble institutions, charitable, and learned, and scientific, 
and artistical — the genius and science and bravery and moral 
excellence within its countless walls — have overwhelmed me 
with a sense of its glory and majesty and power. But in 
a less admiring mood, I have quite reversed the picture. Pei- 
haps the following sonnet may seem to indicate that the writer 
while composing it, must have worn his colored spectacles 

LONDON, IN THE MORNING 
The monung wakes, and tLiough the misty an 
In sickly ladiance stiuggles — like the dream 
Of son ow-shi ended hope O’ei Thames’ dull stieani, 

Whose iluggifeh wa^eb a wealthy bui den hcai 
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Fiom eveiy port and clime, the pallid glare 

Of eaily sun light spieads The long sLieets seem 

Unpeopled still, but soon each path shall teem 

With hurried feet, and visages of caie 

And eagei thi ongs shall meet where dusky mai ts 

Resound like ocean- caverns, with the din 

Of toil and strife and agony and sin 

Trade’s busy Babel • Ah ' how many hearts 

By lust of gold to thy dim temples brought 

In happier horns have scorned the piize they sought ^ 

D L B 

I now give a pan of sonnets upon the City of Palaces 
viewed through somewhat clearer glasses 

VIEW OP CALCUTTA 
Here Passion’s lestless eye and spiiit lude 
Llay greet no kindi ed images of powei 
To feai oi wondci mmistianb No tower. 

Time-struck and tenantlcss, heio seems to blood. 

In the diead majesty of solitude, 

O’ei human pride departed — no rocks lowei 
O’ei ravenous billows — no vast hollow wood 
Rings with the lion’s thundei— no dark bowei 
The douching tiger haunts — no gloomy cave 
Glitters with savage eyes • But all the scene 
Is calm and cheerful. At the mild command 
Of Britain’s sons, the skilful and the brave. 

Fail palace-structures decorate the land. 

And proud ships float on Hooghly’s breast serene ♦ 

D, L. B 

SONNET, 

ON RETURNING TO CALCUTTA AFTER A VOYAGE TO THE 
STRAITS OP MALACCA 

Umbrageous woods, green dells, and mountains high. 

And bright cascades, and wide ceiulean seas. 

Slumbering, oi snow-wieathed by the freshening bieeze, 
And isles like motionless clouds upon the sky 
In silent summer noons, late charmed mme eye. 

Until my soul was stirred like wmd-touched trees, 

And passionate love and speechless ecstasies 
Up raised the thoughts in spuitual depths that lie* 

Fan scenes, ye haunt m© still * Yet I behold 
This sultry city on the level shoie 
Not all unmoved , for here oui fathers bold 
Won pioud histoiic names in days of yoie. 

And heie aie geneious heaits that ne’ei glow cold, 

And many a fiiendly hand and open dooi, 


D. L B, 
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Theie are seveial extremely elegant customs connected with 
some of the Indian Festivals, at which flowers aio used lu 
great profusion The surface of the “ sacied river’' is often 
thickly stiewn with them. In Mrs Cai shore’s pleasing volume 
of Son^s of the East^ theie is a long poem (too long to quote 
entire) in which the Beara Festival is described I must give 
the introductory passage 

“ THE BEARA FESTIVAL. 

“ Upon tlie Ganges’ overflowing banks, 

Wheie palm-trees lined the shore in gi aceful lanks, 

I stood one night amidst a meny bhiong 
Of British youths and maidens, to behold 
A witching Indian scene of hght and song , 

Crowds of veiled native lovehness untold, 

Each streaming path pouied duskily along. 

The an was filled with the sweet breath of floweis. 

And music that awoke the silent hours , 

It was the Beara Festival and feast 
When pioud and lowly, loftiest and least, 

Mation and Moslem maiden pay then vows. 

With impetiatory and votive gift , 

And to the Moslem Jonas bent their blows 
Mach hioiLglit her floating larwy of floioe'is, and swift 
A thousand lights along the cuiiont diift, 

Till the vast bosom of the swollen sti earn, 

Glitteiing and gliding onward hke a dioam. 

Seems a wide minoi of the stairy sphere 
Or moie as if the stais had dropt from air. 

And in an eaithly heaven weie shining heie , 

And far above weie, but reflected theie 
Still gioup on gioup, advancing to the brink. 

As gioup on group retired hnk by link , 

Foi one pale lamp that floated out of view 
Five brighter ones they quickly placed anew , 

At length the slackening multitudes grew less. 

And the lamps floated scattered and apart 
As stars glow few when morning’s footsteps pi ess 
When a slight girl, shy as the timid halt. 

Not fai fiom where we stood, her offei mg bi ought. 

Singing a low sweet stiain, with lips untaught, 

Hor song proclaimed, that ’twas not many hours 
Since she had left hei childhood’s mnocent home , 

And now with Beaia lamp, and w loathed floweis. 

To propitiate heaven, foi wedded bliss had come ” 


Songs of the Mast W S, Cm thou JD'Rozano <h Co, CalcttUa 1854 
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To these lines Mrs. Caisliore (who has been in this country, 
I believe, fiom hei biith, and who ought to know something of 
Indian customs) appends the following notes 

was the Beam festive^'* Much has been said about the 
Beara or floating lamp, but 1 have never yet seen a coirect descrip- 
tion Moore mentions that Lalla Eookh saw a solitaiy Hindoo 
girl bring her lamp to the river. D L R says the same, whereas 
the Beara festival is a Moslem feast that takes place once a year 
in the monsoons, when thousands of females offer their vows to 
the pation of rivers 

“ Moslem Jonas ’ Khauj Khoddir is the Jonas of the Mussul- 
man , he, like the prophet of Nineveh, was for three days inside a 
fish, and for that reason is called the patron of rivers 

I suppose Mrs Carshore alludes, in the iiist of these notes, 
to the following passage in the piose part of Lalla Rookh — 

‘^As they passed along a sequesteied rivei after sunset, they saw 
a young Hindoo giil upon the bank whose employment seemed to 
them so stiange that they stopped their palanquins to observe her 
She had lighted a small lamp, filled with oil of cocoa, and placing 
it in an earthern dish, adorned with a wreath of flower s, had com* 
mitted it with a trembling hand to the stream and was now 
anxiously watching its progress down the current, heedless of the 
gay cavalcade which had drawn up beside her Lalla Rookh was all 
cuiiosity , — ^when one of her attendants, who had lived upon the 
banks of the Ganges, (where this ceremony is so frequent that 
often, in the dusk of evening, the nver is seen glittering all over 
with lights, like the Oton-Jala oi Sea of Stais,) infoimed the Prin- 
cess that it was the usual way, in which the friends of those who 
had gone on dangerous voyages offered up vows for their safe 
return. If the lamp sunk immediately, the omen was disastrous 
but if it went shining down the stream, and continued to burn till 
entirely out of sight, the return of the beloved object was consi- 
dered as certain. 

Lalla Rookh, as they moved on, more than once looked back, to 
observe how the young Hindoo’s lamp proceeded . and while she 
saw with pleasure that it was unextmgushed, she could not help 
fearing that all the hopes of this life were no better than that 
feeble light upon the nver.” 

Moore prepared himself for the writing of Lalla Rookh by 

long and laborious reading He himself narrates that Sir 
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James Mackintosh was asked by Colonel Wilks, the Historian 
of British India, whether it was true that the poet had never 
been in the East. Sii Janies replied, Nevey." “Well, that 
shows me,” said Colonel Wilks, “ that reading over B'Herbelot 
is as good as iiding on the back of a camel ” Sir John Malcolm, 
Sir William Ouseley and other high authorities have testified to 
the accuracy of Mooie’s desciiptions of Eastern scenes and 
customs 

The following lines were composed on the banks of the 
Hooghly at Cossipore, (many long years ago) j ust after behold- 
ing the liver one evening almost covered with floating lamps. 

A HINDU FESTIVAL 
Seated on a bank of gieen, 

Gazing on an Indian scene, 

I have di earns the mind to cheei. 

And a feast for eye and ear. 

At my feet a nver flows, 

And its broad face richly glows 
With the glory of the sun, 

Whose proud race is nearly run 

Ne’er before did sea or stieam 
Kindle thus beneath his beam, 

Ne’ei did misei’s eye behold 
Such a ghtteiing mass of gold f 
'Gainst the goigeous ladiance float 
Darkly, many a sloop and boat, 

While in each the figmes seem 
Like the shadows of a dream 
Swiftly, passively, they glide 
As shders on a frozen tide 

Sinks the sun—the sudden night 
Falls, yet still the scene is blight 
Now the fii e-fly’s living spark 
Glances thiough the fohage daik, 

And along the dusky stieam 
Myriad lamps with ruddy gleam 
On the small waves float and quivei, 

As if upon the favoied river, 

And to mark the sacied houi, 

Stars had fallen in a shower 

* The lines foim a poition of a poem published in LiUimy Leaves 
m the year 1840, 
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Foi mTiiiy a mile is either shoie 
lUumiucd with a countless stoie 
Of lu&ties langed in glittoiing rows , 

Each a golden column thiows 
To light the dim depths of the tide , 

And the moon in all hei piide 
Though beauteou&ly her icgions glow, 

Views a scene as fair below 

D L. R. 

Mrs. Cai’&liore alludes, I suppose to the above lines, or the 
following sonnet, or both perhaps, when she speaks of my 
eironeons Orientalism — 

SCENE ON THE GANGES 
The shades of evening veil the lofty spires 
Of proud Benaies’ fanes ' A thickenmg haze 
Hangs o’er the sticam The weary boatmen lai&e 
Along tho dusky shoie then ciimson fires 
That tinge the ending gioups Now hope inspiies 
Yon Hindu maid, whose heait tiue passion sways. 

To launch on Gunga s flood the ghmmeiing rays 
Of Love’s frail lamp, — but, lo the light expues ' 

Alas • what sudden soiiow fills hei hi east ’ 

No charm of life remains Her tears deplore 

A lover lost and never, never more 

Shall hope’s sweet vision yield her spirit lost • 

The cold wave quenched the flame^an omen dread 
That telloth of the faithless — ot the dead f 

D L R. 

Horace Hayman Wrlson, a bigh authority on all Oriental 
customs, clearly alludes in the following lines to the launching 
of floating lamps by Hindu females 

Grave in the tide the Brahmin stands, 

And folds his cord or twists his hands. 

And tells his beads, and all unheard 
Mutters a solemn mystic word 
With revel ence the Sudra dips. 

And fervently tho cunent sips. 

That to his humbler hope conveys 
A fiitme life of happier days. 

But chief do India’s simple daughters 
Assemble in these hallowed waters, 

With vase of classic model laden 
Like Giecian giil or Tuscan maiden. 

Collecting thus their urns to fill 
Fiom gushing fount oi tiioklmg nil, 

T 
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And still with pious feivom they 
To Gunga vonoration pay 
And with pietenceless iito piefei, 

The wishes of then hcai is to hoi 
The maid or mation, as she thiows 
Chanipac oi lotus, Bel oi rose, 

Oi sends the quivering light afloat 
In shallow cup or paper boat, 

Pi ays for a parent’s peace and wealth, 

Pi ays foi a child’s success and health. 

For a fond husband bieathos a pia^er, 

Foi piogeny their loves to shaie, 

Poi what of good on eaith is given 
To lowly life, or hoped in heaven, 

H H w 

On seeing Mis Carslioic’s ciiticisra I refeiied the subject to 
an intelligent Hindu friend from whom I receiyed the following 
answer : — 

My dear Sir, ± 

The Beara, strictly speaking, is a Mahomedan festival. Some o 
the lower orders of the Hindus of the N W Piovinces, who have 
borrowed many of their customs from the Mahomedans, celebrate 
the Beara But it is not observed by the Hindus of Bengal, who 
have a festival of their own, similai’ to the Beara, It takes place 
on the evening of the Sai aswati JPoojah, when a small piece of the 
bark of the Plantain Tiee is fitted out with all the necessary accom- 
paniments of a boat, and is launched in a private tank with a 
lamp The custom is confined to the women who follow it in their 
own house or in the same ncighbouihood. It is called the Sooa 
Booa Breta, 

Yours truly, 

Mrs Carshore it would seem is partly right and partly 
wrong She is light in calling the Bean a a Modem Festival, 
It IS so j but we have the testimony of Horace Hayman Wilson 
to the fact that Hindu maids and matrons also launch their 
lamps upon the river. My Hindu friend acknowledges that 
his countrymen in the Horth West Provinces have bor- 
rowed many of their customs from the Mahomedans, and 
though he is not aware of it, it may yet be the case, that 
some of the Hindus of Bengal^ as elsewhere, have done the 
same, and that they set lamps afloat upon the stream to discover 
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by then continued buiniiig or sudden extinction the fate of 
some absent fiiend or lover I find very few Natives who are 
able to give me any exact and positive information concerning 
then own national customs In their explanations of such matters 
they differ in the most extraordinary manner amongst them- 
selves Two most respectable and intelligent Native gentlemen 
who were pioposing to lay out their giounds under my diiec- 
tions, told me that I must not cut down a single cocoa-nut tree, 
as it would be dreadful saciilege — equal to cutting the thioats of 
seven biahmins ^ Another equally respectable and intelligent 
Native friend, when I mentioned the fact, threw himself back in 
his chair to give vent to a heaity laugh. When he had recover- 
ed himself a little fiom this risible convulsion he observed that 
his father and his giandfather had cut down cocoa-nut trees in 
considerable numbers without the slightest lemorse or fear. 
And yet again, I aft^rwaids heaid that one of the richest Hindu 
families in Calcutta, lather than suffei so sacred an object to be 
injured, piously submit to a veiy serious inconvenience occa- 
sioned by a cocoa-nut tree standing in the centre of the carnage 
road that leads to the portico of their large town palace. I am told 
that there are other sacred trees which must not be removed by 
the hands of Hindus of inferior caste, though in this case there 
IS a way of getting over the difficulty, for it is allowable or even 
meritorious to make presents of these tiees to Biahmins, who cut 
them down for then own fii e-wood But the cocoa-nut tree is 
said to be too sacred even for the axe of a Brahmin. 

I have been running away again fiom my subject^ — I was 
discouising upon May-day in England, The season there is still 
a lovely and a meiry one, though the most pictuie&que and 
romantic of its ancient obser\ances, now live but in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitants,” or on the page of history, ^ 


Perhaps some formal oi fashionable wiseacres may pronounce such 
simple ceremonies vulgat . And such is the advance of civdiaation that even 
the very chimney-sweepers themselves begm to look upon their old May-day 
merry-makings as beneath the dignity of their piofession ** Suppose now” 
said Mr Jonas Hanway to a sooty little urchin, ‘ I were to give you a shiUing.” 

Lord Almighty bless yom' honor, and thank you,” ''And what if I were to 
give you a fine tic-wxg to weax on May-day Ah ' bless your honor, my 
mastei wont let me go out on May-day.” “ Why not ?” Because, he says, 
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See wheie, amidst the sun and showers, 

The Lady of tho vernal hours. 

Sweet May, comes forth again with all hoi floweis. 

Bairy Co'i'iiwall 

The May-'pole on these days is laicly seen to rise up m Eng- 
lish towns with its piopei floial dccoiations In remote rural 
districts asolitaiy May-pole is still, however, occasionally discov- 
ered A May-pole,’"’ says Washington living, “ gave a glow 
to my feelings and spiead a cliaim ovei the countiy foi the rest 
of the day and as I tiaveised a part of the fair plains of 
Cheshire, and the beautiful bordcis of Wales and looked fiom 
among swelling hills down a long gieen valley, thiough which 
the Deva wound its wizaid stieam, my imagination turned all 
into a perfect Arcadia. One can readily imagine what a gay 


low life ” And yet the memo makings on May-day which are now- 
deemed unge7iteel by chimney-sweepers were once the delight of Piinces — 

Forth goth all the couit, both most and least. 

To fetch the flowies fresh, and bianch and blome. 

And namely hawthorn bi ought both page and giome, 

And then rejoicing in then gieat dehte 
Eke ech at others threw the flowies blight. 

The pnmiose, violotc, and the gold 
"With fresh gallants paity blue and white 

Chaucer 

* The May pole was usually dccoiated with tho flowers of the hawthorn, a 
plant as emblematical of the spiing as tlio holly is of Chiistmas Goldsmith 
has made its name familial even to the people of Bengal, foi almost eveiy 
student in the uppei classes of the Government Colleges has tho following 
couplet by heait 

The hawthorn lush, with scats beneath the shade. 

For talking age and whispermg lovers made 

The hawthorn was amongst Bui ns’s floial pets I have,” says ho, “ some 
favorite flowers in spring, among which are, the mountain daisy, tho hare- 
bell, the fox-glove, tho wild bnai rose, the budding birch and the hoary 
hawthorn, that I view and hang ovei with paiticular delight,” 

L E L speaks of the hawthorn hedge on which the sweet May has 
showered its white luxuriance,” and the Rev Geoige Cioly has a patriotic 
allusion to this English plant, suggested by a landscape m France, 

’Tis a nch scene, and yet the iichest chaim 
That e’er clothed eai th in beauty, lives not here 
Winds no green fence aiound the cultured farm 
No llossomed haut1io7 n sJiidds the cottage deai 
The land is blight, and yet to thine how diear, 

TJnnvalled England > Well the thought may pine 
For those sweet fields wheie, each a little spheie. 

In shaded, sacied fiuitfiilness doth shine. 

And the heart highei beats that says, * This spot is mine,’ 
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scene old London must have been when the doois were decked 
with hawthorn j and Eobin Hood, Fiiar Tuck, Maid Marian, 
Morris dancers, and all the other fantastic dancers and levelleis 
were peiforniing their antics about the May-pole in eyeiy pait 
of the city, I yalue eyeiy custom which tends to infuse poeti- 
cal feeling into the common people, and to sweeten and soften 
the rudeness of rustic manneis without destroying then sim- 
plicity.'' 

Another American writei — a poet — has expressed his due ap- 
preciation of the pleasuies of the season He thus addi esses 
the meiiie month of May ^ 


]MAY 

"Would that thou couldst laugh foi aye, 

Meiiy, evci meiiy May • 

Made of sun gleams, shade and sho-wois 
Bursting buds, and bicathing flowois , 

Bnpping-locked, and losy-vestod, 

Violct-slipperGd, rainbow-ciested , 

Gudled with the eglantine, 

Festooned with the dewy Tine 
Merry, evei Meriy May, 

Would that thou could laugh for aye • 

TF jD Gallaghet , 

I must giye a dainty hit of description from the poet of 
the poets — our own romantic Spenser 

Then comes fair May, the faj rest mayde on ground, 

Decked with all dainties of the season’s piyde, 

And thi owing flowies out of hei lap aiound 
Upon two biethren’s shonldeis she did iido. 

The twins of Loda , which, on eythei side. 

Supported hei like to thou So vei oign quoone 

Loi d ' how all creatures laught when her they spide. 

And leapt and danced as they had ravisht beeue ' 

And Cupid’s self about her fluttied all m gioene. 

Here are a few lines fiom Herrick 

Fled are the frosts, and now the fields appeal© 

Re-clothed in froshe and veidant diapei , 

Thawed are the snowes, and now the lusty spring 
Gives to each mead a neat enamoling 


* On Maj-day, the Anciont Romans iu.ed to go in pioco&sion to the giotto 
of Egena, 
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The Palmes’^ put foith thou gommes, and evoiy tioe 
Now swaggeis in hei leavy gallantly. 

The Queen of May — Lady Floia — was the Biiti&h leprescu- 
tative of the Heathen Goddess Flora May still leturns and 
ever will return at her pioper season, with all her biight leaves 
►and flagrant blossoms, but meu cease to make the same use of 
them as of yore England is waxing utihtauan and prosaic. 

The poets, let others neglect her as they will, must ever do 
fitting observance, in songs as lovely and fresh as the flowers 
of the hawthorn, 

To tho lady of the vernal houis. 

Poor Keats, who was passionately fond of flowers, and every- 
thing beautiful or romantic or picturesque, complains, with a 
true poet’s earnestness, that m his day in England there weie 

No ciowds of nymphs, soft- voiced and young and gay 
In woven baskets, biingingears of coin, 

Boses and pinks and violets, to adorn 
The shnne of Flora in her eaily May 

The Floial Games — Jeua; Floraux — of Toulouse — first cele- 
brated at the commencement of the fourteenth centuiy, aie 
still kept up annually with great pomp and spirit. Clemence 
Isaure, a Fiench lady, bequeathed to the Academy of Toulouse a 
large sum of money for the annual celebiation of these games 
A sort of College Council is foinicd, which not only confcis de- 
grees on those poets who do most honor to the Goddess Flora, 
but sometimes grants them more substantial favors In 1324 
the poets were encouiaged to compete for a golden violet and 
a silver eglantine and pansy A centuiy latei the prizes 
ofiered were an amaranthus of gold of the value of 400 livres, 
for the best ode, a violet of silver, valued at 250 livies, fpr 
an essay in piose, a silvei pansy, worth 200 livies, for an 
eclogue, elegy or idyl, and a silver lily of the value of sixty 
hvres, for the best sonnet or hymn in honor of the Viigm Mary, 
— for religion is mixed up with merriment, and heathen with 
Christian rites. He who gained a prize three times was honor- 
ed with the title of Doctor en gaye science^ the name given to 
the poetry of the Provenqal tioubadours. A mass, a sermon, 
and alms-givmg, commence the ceremonies. The French poet, 


* See what is said of palms in a note on page 81. 
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Uonsaid who had gained a piizc in the floial games, so delighted 
Mary Queen of Scots with his verses on the Eose that she pre- 
sented him with a silver rose woith ^500, with this inscription — 
“ A Ronsard^ V Apollon do la source des Muses*’ 

At Ghent floral festivals are held twice a year when amateur 
and piofessional florists assemble togethoi and contribute each 
his share of floweis to the giand geneial exhibition which 
IS under the direct patronage of the public authorities. Hono- 
lary medals are awarded to the possessors of the finest flowers. 

The chief floral festival of the Chinese is on their new year’s 
day, when their rivers are covered with boats laden with flowers, 
and gay flags streaming fiom every mast Their homes and 
temples are richly hung with festoons of flowers. Boughs of 
the peach and plum trees in blossom, enkianthus qninque- 
flbra, camelias, cockscombs, magnolias, jonquils are then exposed 
for sale in all the streets of Canton. Even the Chinese ladies, 
who are visible at no other season, are seen on this occasion in 
flowei -boats on the river or in the public gaidens on the shore. 

The Italians, it is said, still have artificers called Festaroh^ 
whose business it is to piepaie festoons and garlands. The 
ancient Homans were very tasteful in their nosegays and 
chaplets. Pliny tells us that the Sicyomans were especially 
celebrated for the graceful art exhibited in the ariangement of 
the varied colors of their gailands, and he gives us the story 
of Glycera who, to please her lover Pausias, the painter of 
Sicyon, used to send him the most exquisite chaplets of her 
own braiding, which he regulaily copied on his canvas. He 
became very eminent as a flower-painter. The last work of 
his pencil, and his master-piece, was a picture of his mistress in 
the act of arranging a chaplet. The picture was called the 
Garland Twiner. It is related that Antony for some time 
mistrusting Cleopatra made her taste in the first instance 
every thing presented to him at her banquets One day 
“ the Serpent of old Kile'* after dipping her own coronet of 
flowers into her goblet drank up the wine and then directed 
him to follow her example He was off his guard. He 
dipped his chaplet in his cup. The leaves had been touched 
with poison. He was just raising the cup to his lips when she 
seized his arm, and said ‘‘ Cease your jealous doubts, for know. 
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that if I had dosiied your death or wished to live without you, 
I could easily have dcsti oyed you ” The Queen then ordered a 
prisonei to be brought into then presence, who being made to 
drink fioin the cup, instantly expiied ' 

Some of the nosegays made up by flowei -girls’" in London 
and its neighbourhood aio sold at such extravagant puces that 
none but the veiy wealthy aie in the habit of purchasing them, 
though sometimes a poor lover is tempted to present his mistress 
on a ball-night with a bouquet that he can purchase only at the 
cost of a good many moie loaves of bread or substantial meals 
than he can well spare He has to make every day a banian- 
day for perhaps half a month that his mistress may wear a 
nosegay for a few hours However, a lover is often like a 
cameleon and can almost live on air — -for a time — promise- 
crammed.” ‘You cannot feed capons so,’ 

At Covent Garden Market, (in London) and the first-rate 
Flower-shops, a single wieath or nosegay is often made up 
for the head or hand at a price that would support a poor 
labourer and his family for a month. The colors of the wreaths 
are artfully arranged, so as to suit different complexions, and 
so also as to exhibit the most rare and costly flowers to the 
greatest possible advantage 

All true poets 

The sages 

Who have left stieaks of light athwait their pages — 
have contemplated flowers — ^with a passionate love, an ardent 
admiration none more so than the sweet -souled Shakespeare 
They are regarded by the imaginative as the fairies of the 
vegetable woild — the physical personifications of etherial beauty. 
In The W%rLte^''s Tale our great dramatic bard has some 
delightful floral allusions that cannot be too often quoted. 

Hole’s flowers foi you, 

Hot lavendei, mint, savory, majoiam , 

The mangold, that goes to bed with the sun. 

And with him rises weeping these aie floweis 
Of middle summer, and I think they are given 
To men of middle age. 

* ^ 


Phillips’s Flctci, icu. 
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O, Pioseipina, 

For the floweis now that, flighted, thou lott’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon • Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty , violets dim. 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Oi Cytheiea’s bieath , pale piimioses, 

That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Gieat Phoebus m his stiength, — a malady 
Most incident to maids, bold oxhps and 
The Clown imperial lilies of all kinds, 

The flowei de-luce being one 

Shalsespeare lieie, as cl&ewliGie, speaks of pale piimroses.’* 
The poets almost always allude to the primrose as a pale and 
interesting invalid Milton tells us of 

The yellow cowslip and tho^o-Ze pumiuse * 

The poet in the manusciipt of his Lycxdas had at first made 
the primrose “ die unuedded^"* which was a pretty close copy 
of Shakespeare. Milton afterwards struck out the word 

unwedded^* and substituted the woid forsaken*'' The 
reason why the piimiose was said to die unmarried,” is, 
according to Waiton, because it grows in tbe shade uncherished 
or unseen by the sun, who was supposed to be m love with 
certain sorts of flowers Ben Jonson, however, describes the 
primrose as a wedded lady — “ the Spring’s own Spouse^ — ^though 
she is certainly more commonly regarded as the daughter of 
Spring not the wife. J Fletcher gives her the true parentage • — 
Primiose, fiist boin cliild of Vei 

There are some kinds of piimroses, that are not pale. There 
IS a species in Scotland, which is of a deep purple And even 
in England (in some of the noitbern counties) there is a 
primrose, the bird's-eye piimrose, (Biimula farinosa,) of which 
the blossom is lilac colored and the leaves musk-scented. 

In Sweden they call the Piimrose The hey of May, 

* The word primrose is supposed to be a compound of p? vm,Q and and 

Spenser spells it prime lose 

Tbe pride and piime-iose of tbe rest 
Made by tbe maker’s self to be admued 

Tbe Bev. George Croly cbaiactenzes Bengal as a mountainous country — 
Tbeie’s glory on tby mov,n%avr>s, proud Bengal — 

u 
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The primrose is always a great favoiite with imaginative and 
sensitive obseivcis, hut theie aie too many people who look 
upon the beautiful with a utilitaiian eye, oi like Woiclswoitks 
Peter Bell legaid it with peifcct indiiFeience. 

A piimrose by the iivei’s bum 
A yellow piimiose was to him, 

And it was nothing moie 

I have already given one anecdote of a utilitaiian , but I may 
as well give two moie anecdotes of a sinulai chaiactei Mis 
Woids worth was in a grove, listening to the cooing of the stock- 
doves, and associating their music with the rcmembiance of hei 
husband's verses to a stock-dove, when a laimei’s wife passing 
by exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, I do liko stock-doves The woman 
won the heart of the poet’s wife at once , but she did not 
long retain it. ‘'‘Some people,” continued the speakei, “like 
’em in a pie, for my part I think theic’s nothing like ’em stewed 
in iniona.” This was a rustic utilitaiian Heie is an instance of 
a very different soit of utilitaiiamsm — the utilitaiianism of men 
who lead a gay town life. Sir W H listened, patiently for some 
time to a poetical-minded fiiend who was rapturously expatiating 
upon the delicious perfume of a bed of violets , “ Oh yes,’' said 
Sir W at last, “ its all very well, but foi my part I very much 
prefer the smell of a flambeau at the theatic/’ But intellects 
far more capacious than that of Sir W H have exhibited 
the same indifference to the beautiful m nature. Locke and 
Jeremy Bentham and even Sir Isaac Newton despised all 
poetry And yet God never meant man to bo insensible to 

and Dr Johnson in his Jowiney of a day, (Rambler No. 65) charms the 
traveller m Hindustan with a sight of the primrose and the oak. 

As he passed along, his ears were dehghted with the morning song of 
the bird of paiadise , he was fanned by the last flntteis of the sinking breeze, 
and sprinkled with dew by gioves of spices, he sometimes contemplated the 
towering height of the oak, monarch of the hills , and sometimes caught 
the gentle fragrance of the pi im rose, eldest daughter of the spring ” 

In some book of tiavcls, I foiget which, the writer states, that he had 
seen the piimrose in Mysore and in the recesses of the Pyrenees There is a 
flower sold by the Bengallee gaideneis foi the primrose, though it bears but 
small resemblance to the English flower of that name On turning to Mr 
Piddington’s Index to the Plants of India I find undei the head of vmda 
— ^Primula denticula — Stuaitu— rotundifolia — with the names in the Mawar 
01 Nepaulese dialect. 
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the beautiful or the poetical Poetry, like tiutli,'* says Ebe- 
nozei Elliot, ‘‘‘ is a common flower God has sown it oyei the 
earth, like the daisies spimklcd with tears or glowing in the 
sun, even as he places the crocus and the March fiosts togcthci 
and beautifully mingles life and death If the finer and more 
spiritual faculties of men were as well cultivated or exeicised as 
arc then colder and coarsei faculties there would be fewer utilita- 
rians But the highest part of oui nature is too much neglected 
in all our systems of education Of the beauty and fragrance 
of flowers all eaithly cieatuies except man are apparently meant 
to be unconscious The cattle tread down or masticate the 
fairest floweis without a single compunctious visiting of natuie.” 
This excites no surpiize It is no more than natural. But it 
IS tiuly painful and humiliating to see any human being as 
insensible as the beasts of the field to that poetry of the woild 
which God seems to have addressed exclusively to the heart and 
soul of man 

In South Wales the custom of strewing all kinds of flowers 
over the giaves of dcpaitcd friends, is preserved to the present 
day Shakespeaie, it appears, knew something of the customs 
of that part of his native country and puts the folio wing^o«o^r^ 
speech into the mouth of the young Piince, Aiviragus, who 
was educated there. 

With fairest flowers, 

While summei lasts, and I hve here, Fidelo, 

1 11 sweeten thy sad giave. Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s hke thy face, pale Piimrose, noi 
The azuied HaieheU, like thy veins , no, noi 
The leaf of Eglantine, whom not to slandei, 

Out'Sweetoned not thy bieath 

G]}'nll}d^ne 

Heie are two more flower-passages from Shakespeare. 

Here’s a few flowers , but about midnight more , 

The herbs that have on them cold dew o’ the night 
Are strewings fitt’st for graves — Upon then faces — 

You were as flowers, now withered , even so 
These herblets shall, which we upon you strow. 

Cymhehne 

Sweets to the sweet. Faiewell f 
I hoped thou shouldn’t ha\6 been my Hamlet’s wife , 
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I thought thy bnde-bed to have decked, sweet maid, 
And not t’ have strewed thy giave 

EaiiiUt 


Ploweis are pecnliaily suitable ornaments for the grave, for 
as Evelyn tiuly says, they are just emblems of the life 
of man, which has been compared in Holy Scriptuie to those 
fading cieatnres, whose roots being buiied in dishonor rise again 
in glory.’* ' 

This thought IS natuial and jnst It is indeed a most im- 
pressive sight, a most instinctive pleasure, to behold some “bright 
consummate flower*’ use up like a ladiant exhalation or a beautiful 
vision — like good fiom evil — with such stainless puiity and such 
dainty loveliness, from the hot-bed of coriuption. 

Milton turns his acquaintance with floweis to divine account 
in his Lycidas. 


■Return, Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hithei cast 
Their bells and floweiets of a thousand hues. 

Ye rallies low, where the mild whispeis use 
Of shades and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fiesh lap the swait-stai spaiely looks ; 
Thi ow hithei all youi quaint enamelled eyes, 

That on the gieen turf suck the honied showers, 
And puiplo all the giound with vernal floweis. 
Bung the lathe pnmiose that foisaken dies. 

The tufted ciow-toe, and pale jessamme, 

The white pink, and the pansy fieaked with jet, 
The glowing violet. 

The musk-ioso and the well attiied woodbine. 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head,^* 
And eveiy flower that sad embroidery wears , 

Bid Amaianthus all his beauty shed. 

And daffodillies fill then cups with tears. 

To stiQw the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 


* In stiewing their giaves the Romans affected the rose, the Greeks 
amaianthus and myitle the funeral pyie consisted of sweet fuel, cypress, 
fir, laiix, yew, and tiees peipetually veidant lay silent expressions of their 
surviving hopes Thomas owiie 

■f The allusion to the cowslip in Shakespeaie’s description of Imogens 
must not he passed ovei here — 

On hei left bieast 

A mole cinque-spotted, hke the enmson drop 
I* the bottom of the cowshp. 
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For, so to anteipo&e a little ease. 

Let oui frail tliougMs dally with faint suimise. 

Here is a nosegay of spiing-flowers fiom tlie Land of 
Thomson • — 

Fair handed Spiing unbosoms e-very grace , 

Thiows out the snow-drop and the crocus first , 

The daisy, piimiose, violet daikly blue. 

And polyanthus of unnumbered dyes , 

The yellow-wall flower, stained with non blown , 

And lavish stock that scents the gai den round , 

From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 

Anemonies, auiiculas, enriched 

With shining meal o’ei all then velvet leaves 

And full lanunculus of glowing red. 

Then comes the tuhp lace, -wheie Beauty plays 
Hei idle fieaks fiom family diffused 
To family, as flies the fathci dust. 

The varied colois run , and while they break 
On the chaimed eye, the exulting Floiist marks 
With seciet pride, the wonders of his hand 
Nor gradual bloom is wanting , fiom the bird. 

First-born of spimg, to Summer’s musky tribes 
Nor hyacinth, of purest virgin white. 

Low bent, and, blushing mwaid , nor jonquils, 

Of potent fragrance , noi Naicissus fair, 

As o’er the fabled fountain hanging still , 

Nor bioad carnations, nor gay-spotted pmks , 

Nor, showered from every bush, the damask-rose. 

Infimte varieties, dehcacies, smells, 

With hues on hues expiession cannot paint. 

The breath of Natme and hei endless bloom. 

Here aie two bouquets of floweis from tbe gaxden jof Cowper . 

Laburnum, rich 

In stieammg gold , synnga, ivory puie , 

The scentless and the scented rose, this led. 

And of an humbler growth, the other* tall, 

And thi owing up into the darkest gloom 
Of neighb’ring cypress, oi more sable yew, 

Hei silver globes, hght as the foamy surf 
That the wind severs from the broken wave , 

The hlac, various in array, now white, 


* The Guelder lose —This elegant plant is a native of Bntain, and when 
in flower, has at first sight, the appeal ance of a little maple tree that ba g 
been pelted with snow balls, and we almost fear to see them melt away m 
the warm sunshine— 
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Here is 
Proctor 


Now sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 

With puiple spikes pyiamidal, as if 

Studious of ornament, yet uniesolved 

Which hue she most appio\ed, she chose them all , 

Copious of flowers the woodbine, pale and w an, 

But well compensating hci sickly looks 
With never-cloying odours, early and late , 
Hyponcum all bloom, so thick a swai m 
Of flowers, like flies clothing hei slondci lods. 

That scarce a loaf appeals , mezeieon too, 

Though leafless, well attirod, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, investing eveiy spray , 
Althaia with the purple eye , the bioom 
Yellow and blight, as bullion unalloy’d, 

Hei blossoms , and luxuriant above all 
The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets, 
The deep daik green of whose un varnish’d leaf 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more. 

The blight profusion of hei scattei’d stars. 


Th’ amomum theio* with mtei mingling flowois 
And choiiies hangs hei twigs. G-eianium boasts 
Hei ciimson honois, and the spangled beau 
Ficoides, ghttcis bright the wintei long 
All plants, of every leaf, that can endure 
The winter’s frown, if screened fi om his shrewd bite, 

Live thoie and piospei Those Ausonia claims, 

Levantine regions those , the Azores send 
Then jessamine , hei jessamine lomote 
Caffraia foi eigners from many lands. 

They foim one social shade as if convened 
By magic summons of the Oiphean lyie 

a buncli of flowers laid before the public eye by Mr 

There the rose unveils 
Her bieast of beauty, and each delicate hud 
O’ the season comes in turn to bloom and pensh , 

But first of all the violet, with an eye 

Blue as the midnight heavens, the frail snowdiop. 

Born of the bieath of winter, andjon his brow 

Fixed like a full and solitaiy star 

The langmd hyaemth, and wild pnmiose 

And daisy ti odden down like modesty 

The fox glove, in whose diooping bells the bee 

Makes hoi sweet music, the Naicissus (named 


* In a gieenhouse. 
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From him who died foi love) the tangled woodbine, 

Lilacs, and fl.o'wciing vinos, and scented thorns, 

And some fiom whom the voluptuous winds of Jimo 
Catch then perfLimmgs 

Bmiy Co^mmll 

I take a second supply of floweis fiom the same hand 

Here, this rose 

(This one half blown) shall be my JVIaia’s poition. 

For that like it her blush is beautiful 
And this deep violet, almost as blue 
As Pallas’ eye, oi thine, Lycemnia, 

I’ll give to thee , foi like thyself it wears 
Its sweetness, nevei obtiuding Foi this lily 
Where can it hang but at Cyane’s breast ? 

And yet ’twill withei on so wlntc a bod, 

If flowers have sense of envy — ^It shall be 
Amongst thy ia%en ti esses, Cythons, 

Like one star on the bosom of the night 
The cowslip and the yellow piimioso, — they 
Aie gone, my sad Leontia, to then giavcs , 

And Apiil hath wept o’er them, and the voice 
Of March hath sung, even hefoio their deaths 
The diige of those young childien of the yeai 
But heie is heaits ease foi yom woes And now. 

The honpy-sucklo flowei I give to thee, 

And love it foi my sake, my own Cyane 
It hangs upon the stem it loves, as thou 
Hast clung to me, thiough eveiy joy and sorrow , 

It flourishes with its guaidian giowth, as thou dost, 

And if the woodman’s axe should dioop the tiee, 

The woodbine too must peiish. 

Bm'iy Cornwall 

Let me add to the above heap of floial beauty a basket 
of floweis from Leigh Hunt. 

Then the floweis on all then beds — 

How the sparklers glance then heads, 

Daisies with then pmky lashes 
And the mangolds’ hioad flashes. 

Hyacinth with sapphire bell 
Cuihng backwaid, and the swell 
Of the rose, ftdl hpped and waim, 

Round about whose npei foim 
Her slender virgin-tram aie seen 
In their close-fit caps of green , 

Lilacs then, and daffodillies , 

And the nice-leaved lesser lihos 
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Shading, like detected light. 

Then little green-tipt lamps of white , 

Blissful poppy, odorous poa, 

With Its wing up lightsomely , 

Balsam with his shaft of ambei, 

Mignionette foi lady’s chamber, 

And genteel geianium. 

With a leaf for all that come , 

And the tuhp tricked out finest, 

And the pink of smell dmnest , 

And as proud as all of them 
Bound in one, the gai den’s gem 
Hearts-ease, like a gallant bold 
In his cloth of pm pie and gold 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague, wlio introduced inoculation 
into England — a” piactically useful boon to ns, — had also the 
honor to be amongst the first to bring from the East to the 
West an elegant amusement — the Language of Flowers.’' 

Then he took up his garland, and did show 
What eveiy flowei, as countiy people hold. 

Did signify , and how all, ordered thus, 

Expressed his grief and, to my thoughts, did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wished 

Beaumont's and FUtchei's FhilasUr,''* 


Theie fiom iichei banks 
Culling out floweis, which in a learned order 
Do become characters, whence they disclose 
Their mutual meanings, gailands then and nosegays 
Bemg flamed into epistles 

Ca'itwnght's Love’s Covenant,” 

An exquisite invention this, 

Worthy of Love’s most honied kiss, 

This art of wntmg hillet-douss 
In buds and odours and bngbt hues, 

In saying all one feels and thinks 
In clevei daffodils and pmks. 

Uttering (as well as sdence may,) 

The sweetest words the sweetest way. 

Leigh Hunt, 

* Some flowGis have always been made to a certain degree emblematical 
of sentiment in England as elsewheie, but it was the Turks who substituted 
flowers for words to such an extent as to entitle themselves to be regarded 
SIS the inventors of the floral language. 
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Yet, no — not words, for thoy 
But half can tell love’s feeling , 

Sweet flowers alone can say 
What passion fears revealing ^ 

A once bright lose’s withered leaf — 

A towering hly broken — 

Oh, these may paint a gnef 
No words could e’er have spoken 

A/oo? (f 

By all those token flowers that tell 
What words can ne’er expiess so well 

Byi on 

A mystic language, peifect m each pait. 

Made up of blight hued thoughts and peifumed speeches 

If we are to believe Shakespeaie it is not human beings only 
who use a floral language — 

Fairies use floweis for then charactery. 

Sir Walter Scott tells us that — 

The myrtle bough bids lovers live — 

A sprig of hawthorn has the same meaning as a spiig of myitle 
it gives hope to the lovei — the sweet heliotiope tells the depth 
of his passion, — if he would charge his mistress with levity 
he presents the larkspur, — and a leaf of nettle speaks her 
cruelty. Poor Ophelia (in Hamlet) gives losemaiy for lemem- 
brance, and pansies (pensees) for thoughts. The laurel 
indicates victory in war oi success with the Muses, 

The meed of mighty conquerois and poetb sage ” 

The ivy wieathes the hiows of ciiticism The fresh vine- 
leaf cools the hot forehead of the bacchanal Bergamot and 
jessamine imply the fiRgiance of friendship 

The Olive is the emblem of peace — the Laurel, of glory — the 
Rue, of grace or purification (Ophelia’s Herb of Grace 0* Sun- 
days) — the Primrose, of the spiing of human life — the Bud of the 

* The floral or vegetable language is not always the language of love or 

compliment It is sometimes seveie and scornful A gentleman sent a lady 
a rose as a declaration of his passion and a shp of paper attached, with the 
inscription — ** If not accepted, I am off to the war,” The lady foi warded 
in return a mango (man, go ') 


V 
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White Rose, of Girl-hood, — the full blossom of the Red Rose, of 
consummate beauty — the Daisy, of innocence, — the Buttoi-cup, 
of gold — the Houstania, of content — the Hehotiope, of devotion 
in love — the Cross of Jerusalem, of devotion in leligion — the 
Forget-me-not, of fidelity — the Myirli, of gladness — the Yew, of 
sorrow — the Michaelmas Daisy, of cheeifulu ess in age — the Chinese 
Chiysanthemum, of cheerfulness in adveisity — the Yellow Carna- 
tion, of disdain — the Sweet Violet, of modesty — the white Chry- 
santhemum, of truth — the Sweet Sultan, of felicity — the Sensitive 
Plant, of maiden shyness — the Yellow Day Lily, of coquetry — » 
the Snapdragon, of presumption — the Bioom, of humility — the 
Amaryllis, of pride — the Glass, of submission — the Fuschia, of 
taste — the Verbena, of sensibility — the Nastuitinm, of splen- 
dour — the Heath, of solitude — the Blue Peiiwinkle, of early 
friendship — the Honey-suckle, of the bond of love — the Trum- 
pet Flower, of fame — the Amaranth, of imraoitality — the Ado- 
nis, of sorrowful remembrance, — and the Poppy, of oblivion 

The Witch-hazel indicates a spell, — the Cape Jasmine says 
Tm too happy — the Lauiestine, I die if 1 am neglected — the 
American Cowslip, You are a divinity — the Volkamenica 
Japonica, May you he happy — the Rose-coloied Chrysanthemum, 
I lore^ — and the Venus'' Cai, Fly uitli me 

For the following illustrations of the language of floweis I 
am indebted to a useful and well conducted little peiiodical 
published in London and entitled the Family Friend, — the 
work is a great favorite with the fan sex. 

'' Of the floral grammar, the first rule to be observed is, that the 
pronoun I or me is expressed by inclining the symbol flower to 
the leftj and the pronoun thou or thee by inclining it to the ) ight 
When, however, it is not a real flower offered, but a representation 
upon paper, these positions must be reversed, so that the symbol 
leans to the heait of the person whom it is to signify 

The second rule is, that the opposite of a pai ticulai sentiment 
expressed by a flowei presented upright is denoted when the 
symbol is reversed , thus a lose-bud sent upiight, with its thorns 
and leaves, means, “ 1 fear, hut 1 hope ” If the bud is returned 
upside down, it means, You must neithei hope nor fear ” Should 
^he thorns, however, be stripped ofl, the signification is, ‘ There 
is everything to hope ^but if stiipt of its, leaves, “ Thete is eveoy^ 
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th%ng to feai ” By this it will be seen that the expression of 
almost all floweis may be vaiied by a change in their positions, or 
an alteiatiou of their state oi condition For example, the man- 
gold flowei placed m the hand signifies ouhle of s^z^its on 
the heart, ^^ttouUeoy love f on the bosom, uea7i7iess'‘' The 
pansy held upiight denotes “ heaiVs ease reversed, it speaks the 
contraiy When presented upiight, it says, Tlmih of mef" and 
when pendent, “ Fo7 get 7ne ” So, too, the amaryllis, which is the 
emblem of piide, may be made to express, “ My fr%de is humbled f 
or, Tour pi zde is ckecledf by holding it downwards, and to the 
right or left, as the sense leqmies Then, again, the wallflower, 
which IS the emblem of fidelity in misfoitune, if presented with 
the stalk upward, would intimate that the person to whom it was 
turned was unfaithful in the time of tiouble 

The third lule has relation to the manner in which ceitain 
words may be represented , as, foi instance, the ai tides, by tendrils 
with single, double, and treble blanches, as undei — 




5 


6 
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From eleven to twenty, berries are added to the ten leaves thus — 
12 




15 

From twenty to one hundred, compound leaves are added to the 
other ten for the decimals, and beriies stand for the odd numbers 
so — 

20 




60 



56 
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A hundred is repicsented by ton tens , and this may be inci eased 
by a thud leaflet and a bianch of berues up to 999 


o 

o 



A thousand may be symbolized by a liond of fern, having ten 
or moie leaves, and to this a common leaflet may be added to in- 
crease the number of thousands In this way any given number 
may be represented in foliage, such as the date of a year in which 
a birthday, or othei event, occurs, to which it is desirable to make 
allusion, in an emblematic wieath or floral picture Thus, if I 
presented my love with a mute yet eloquent expression of good 
wishes on her eighteenth birthday, I should probably do it in this 
wise — Within an evergreen wieath (tasting as my affection), 
consisting of ten leaflets and eight berries ( the age of the beloved), 
I would place a red rose bud (piire and lovely), or a white lily 
('pnre cmd modest), its spotless petals half concealing a ripe straw- 
berry (fC't feet excellence ) , and to this I might add a blossom of 
the rose-scented geranium (eajpiessive of my prefey ence), a peach 
blossom to say I am your captive^ fern for sincerity, and peihaps 
bachelor’s buttons for hope m love" — Family Fmend 

There are many anecdotes and legends and classical fables to 
illustrate the history of shrubs and flowers, and as they add 
something to the peculiar interest with which we regard 
individual plants, they ought not to be quite passed over by the 
writers upon Floricultuie 

THE FLOS ADONIS. 

The FLOS ADONIS, a blood-red flower of the Anemone tribe, 
IS one of the many plants which, according to ancient story 
sprang from the tears of Yenus and the blood of her coy 
favorite 
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Rose cheeked Adonis hied him to the chase 
Hunting he loved^ but lo\e he laughed to scoin 

ShaJ^espeai e 

Venus, the Goddess of Beauty, the mother of Love, the 
Queen of Laughter, the Mistress of the Graces and the Pleasures, 
could make no impiession on the heait of the beautiful son of 
Myriha, (who was changed into a myiih tiee,) though the 
passion-stricken channel looked and spake with the lip and 
eye of the fairest of the immortals. Shakespeare, in his poem 
of Venus and Adonis^ has done justice to hei huining eloquence, 
and the lustre of hei unequalled loveliness She had most 
earnestly, and with all a true lover’s caie entreated Adonis to 
avoid the dangers of the chase, but he slighted all hei warnings 
just as he had slighted her affections. He was killed by a wild 
boar. Shakespeare makes Venus thus lament over the beautiful 
dead body as it lay on tho blood-stained grass. 

Alas, poor woild, what tieasme hast thou lost • 

What face remains alive that’s worth the Tiewing'^ 

Whose tongue is music now « What can’st thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing ^ 

The floweis aie sweet, then colors fiesh and tnm , 

But tiue sweet beauty lived and died with him. 

In her ecstacy of giief she prophecies that henceforth all 
.sorts of sorrows shall be attendants upon love, — and alas • she 
was too correct an oracle. 

The couise of true love novel does run smooth 
Here is Shakespeare’s version of the metamorphosis of Adonis 
into a flower. 

By this the boy that by her side lay killed 
Was melted into vapoui fiom hei sight, 

And in his blood that on the ground lay spilled, 

A puiple flowei sprang up, checqueied with white, 

Eesembhng well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in lound drops upon then whiteness stood. 

She bows hei head, the new-spiung flower to smell. 

Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath , 

And says, within hei bosom it shall dwell 
Since he himself is reft from hei by death , 

She crops the stalk, and m the biauch appears 
Green dropping sap which she compares to tears. 
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Tlie readei may hlce to coiitia&t tins recount of tlie cliange 
from human into floral beauty with the YCision of the same 
story m Ovid as translated by Eu&dcn 

Then, on the blood sweet nectar she besto\\&, 

The scented blood in little bubbles loso , 

Little as lainy diops, which fluttering fly, 

Boine by the winds, along a lowcimg sky , 

Short time ensued, till where the blood was shed, 

A flower began to reai its pm pie head 

Such, as on Punic apples is levealed 
Oi m the filmy nnd but half concealed, 

Still heie the fate of lov^ply foims we see, 

So svdden fades the sweet Aneniooie 
The feeble stems to stoimy blasts a piey 
Then sickly beauties dioop, and pine away 
The winds foibid the floweis to flouiish long 
Which owe to winds then names ui Giocian song 

The concluding couplet alludes to the Giecian name of the 
flower (otvepiog, aneinos, the wind ) 

It IS said of the Anemone that it never opens its lips until 
Zephyr kisses them Sii William Jones alludes to its short-lived 
beauty 

Youth, like a thin anemone, displays 
His silken leaf, and in a mom decays 

Horace Smith speaks of 

The coy anemone that ne’ei discloses 
Her lips until they he blown on hy the wind 

Plants open out then leaves to bieathe the air just as eagerly 
as they throw down their loots to suck up the moisture of the 
earth Dr Linley, indeed says, “ they feed more by then leaves 
than then roots.” I lately met with a cuiious illnstiation of 
the fact that plants diaw a larger propoition of then nourish- 
ment fiom light and air than is commonly supposed I had a 
beautiful convolvulus growing upon a trellis work in an upper 
verandah with a soutli-wesiein aspect. The root of the plant 
was in pots The convolvulus giowing too luxuriantly and 
encroaching too much upon the space devoted to a creeper of 
another kind, I separated its upper branches from the root and 
left them to die. The leaves began to fade the second day and 
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most of them were quite dead the third or fouith day, but two 
or tliiee of the smallest letained a sickly life for some days 
moie The buds oi rathei chalices outlived the leaves The chalices 
continued to expand evciy moining, foi — I am afiaid to say how 
long a time — it might seem peifcctly incredible The convolvulus 
is a plant of a lathei delicate cliaiactci and I was perfectly 
astonished at its tenacity of life in this case. I should mention that 
tins happened in the lainy season and that the upper pait of 
the creeper was partially piotccted fiom the sun 

The Anemone seems to ha've been a great favoiite with Mrs. 
Hemans She thus addresses it ^ 

Flowei ' The laurel still may shed 
Biightness round the \ictoi’s head , 

And the lose in beauty’s hau 
Still Its festal glory wear , 

And the willow-leaves droop o’oi 
Brows which love sustains no more 
But by living lays refined. 

Thou the tremblei of the wind. 

Thou, the spiiitual flcwei 
Sentient of each bieoze and showei,* 

Thou, lejoicmg m the skies 

And tianspiercod T^ith all then djes , 

Breathing -vase with light o’erfloiMng, 

Gem-like to thy centie flowing. 

Thou the Poet’s t3 pe shall bo 
Flowei of soul, Anemone * 

The common anemone was known to the ancients but the 
finest kind was introduced into Fiance from the East Indies, 
by Monsieur Bachelier, an eminent Floiist. He seems to have 
been a peison of a truly selfish disposition, foi he lefused 
to share the possession of his floial tieasuie with any of his 
countrymen For ten yeais the new anemone from the East 
was to be seen no where m Euiope hut in Monsieui Ba- 
cheliei's parterre At last a counsellor of the French Parliament 

* No pait of the creation, supposed to be insentient, exhibits to an ima- 
ginative observei such an aspect of spmtual lilo and such an apparent 
sympathy with other living things as flowei s, shiubs and tiees A tiee of 
the genus Mimosa, accoiding to Niebuhi, bends its branches downward 
as if in hospitable salutation when any one appi caches near to it The Arabs, 
are on this account so fond of the courteous tiee” that the injuring or 
cutting of it down is strictly piohibited. 
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disgusted witL the floii&t's selfishness, artfully contrived when 
visiting the gaidcn to drop his lobe upon the flower in such a 
manner as to sweep off some of the seeds The servant, who 
was in his mastei's seciet, caught up the robe and cained it 
away The trick succeeded , and the counsellor shai ed the 
spoils with all his fi lends thiough whose agency the plant was 
multiplied in all paits of Euiope. 

THE OLIVE 

The OLIVE IS geneially regaided as an emblem of peace, and 
should have none but pleasant associations connected with it, 
but Ovid alludes to a wild species of this tree into which a 
rude and licentious fellow was converted as a punishment for 
“banishing the fan,” with indecent woids and gestures The 
poet tells us of a secluded giotto surrounded by trembling reeds 
once fiequented by the w^ood-nymphs of the sylvan race — 

TiU Appulus with a dishonest air 

And gloss behavioui, banished thence the fan. 

The bold buffoon, whene’ei they tread the green. 

Then motion mimics, but with jest obscene , 

Loose language oft he utteis , but eie long 
A bark in filmy net woik binds his tongue , 

Thus changed, a base wild olive he remains , 

The shiub the coarseness of the clown letains. 

Gat til's Ovid. 

The moral of this is excellent. The sentiment reminds me of 
the Eail of Hoscommon’s well-known couplet in his Essay on 
Translated Verse, a poem now raiely lead. 

Immodest words admit of no defense,' 

For want of decency is want of sense, 

THE HYACINTH. 

The Hyacinth has always been a great favorite with the 
poets, ancient and modern Homer mentions the Hyacinth as 
foiming a portion of the materials of the couch of Jove and 
Juno 

Thick new-born Violets a soft caipet spread. 

And clustering Lotos swelled the using bed, 


* It has been observed that the defense is supplied in the following line 
'‘Want of sense — a stupidity that “eris in ignoiance and not m cunning,” 
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And sudden Hyacinths the turf bestiow, 

And flaming Ci ecus made the mountains glow 

lhad, Boot 14 

Milton gives a similai coucli to Adam and E\e 

Floweis weie the couch 
PansieSj and Violets, and Asphodel 
And Hyacinth , oaith’s fieshesl, softest lap 

Witli the exception of the lotus (so common in Hindustan,) 
all these flowers, thus celehiatcd by the gieatest of Giecian 
poets, and lepie&ented as fit luxuiies loi the gods, are at the 
command of the poorest peasant in England. The common 
Hyacinth is known to the unlearned as the Haiebell, so called 
from the bell shape of its floweis and fiom its growing 
so abundantly in thickets fieq^uented by haies Shakespeare, 
as we have seen, calls it the Blue~h^ 

The culling floweis of the Hyacinth have suggested to oiii 
poets the idea of clustcis of cuiling tios^es of hair 


* There is appaiently so much doubt and conlusion as to the identity of 
the tiue Hyacinth, and the propei application of its seveial names that 
I shall heie gi\e a few exliacts fiom other wiiteis on this subject 

Some authois suppose the E.ed Martagon Lily to be the poetical 
Hjaemthoi the ancients, but tins is cMdently a mistaken 'opinion, as the 
azuie blue color alone i\ouId decide, and Phny dc&cnbcs the Hjacnith as 
having a swoid glass and the smell of the giape fiowei, which agrees with 
the Hj aciiith, but not with the Martagon Again, tiomei mentions it with 
fraqiant flowers of the sime season of the Hyacinth The poets also notice 
the hyacinth undei difteiont colois, and eveiy body knoi?vs that the hyacinth 
floweis with sapphiie coloied piiiple, ciimson, flesh, and white bells, but a 
blue martagon will be sought foi in vain FLoi a Hutoi lui 

A doubt hangs ovei the poetical hi'.tory of the modem, as well as of the 
ancient fl.oi\ei, owing to the appellation Haiebell being, in disci iminatoly 
applied both to Sulla, wild Hyacinth, and also no Campanula i otundi folia, 
Blue-Bell Though the Southern baidshavo occasionally niisapiilied the 
word Haiebell it will facilitate oui undei standing which flowei is meant 
if wo bear in mind as a geneial lule that that name is applied diffeiently in 
vaiious paits of the island, thus the Haiebell of Scottish wiitcis is the 
Canipanida, and the Bluebell, so celebiatod in Scottish song, is the wild 
Hj acinth, oi Scilla , while in England the same names ai a used com ersely , 
the Cain})auula being the Bluebell and the wild Hyacinth the tlaicbell 
Eden Wai icitL 

The H jacinth of the ancient fabulists appeals to have been tho coin- 
flag, (Gladiolus of botanists) but the name w as applied vaguely 

and had been eailv applied to the gieat laikhpui (Delphinium Aiacis) on 
account of the similai spots on the petals, supposed to lepiesent the Greek 
exclamation of giief Ai Ai, and to the hj- acinth of modem times 

Out wild hyacinth, which contiibutes so much to the beauty of our woodland 
scenery dm mg the spiing, mav be lecraided as a tiansition species between 
scilla and hyacinthus the foim and dioojung habit of its flowei connecting 
it with the latter, while the siv x>iGces that form the two outer ciicles, being 
separate to the base, gi’ve it the technical chaiactci of tho foimer It is 
still called Hyacinthus non-sci ipius — but as the tiue hyacinth equally wants 
the inscription, the name is smgulaily inappi opi late The botanical name of 
the hyacinth is Hyacinthus oiientahs, which applies equally to all the \aneties 
of colour, size and fulness. — W, Hints. 
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His fail laige fiont^ and eye sublime declared 
Absolute lule , and byacinthme locks 
•Round fiom his paited foielock manly hung, 

Clusteiing 

Milton 

The youths whoso locks di\iuely spreading 
Like vernal hyacinths in sullen hue 

Colhns 

Sii William Jones desciibos — 

The flagrant hyacinths of Azza’s ban, 

That wanton with the laughing summer air 

A similai allusion may also be found in piose 

“ It was the exquisitely fair queen Helen, whose jacinth^ hair, 
culled by natuie, intcicuilcd by ait, like a brook through golden 
sands, had a rope of fair pcail, which, now hidden by the hair, did, 
as it wcie play at fast and loose each with the othei, mutually 
giving and lecciving iichiiess ” — Sii Philip Sidney 

“ The ringlets so elegantly disposed lound the fan countenances 
of these fan Chiotesf aie such as Milton desciibes by 'hyacinthine 
locks’ crisped and cuiled like the blossoms of that flower ” 

Dallaway 

The old fable about Hyaciutliub is soon told Apollo loved 
the youth and not only instructed him in literature and the arts, 
but shared in his pastimes The divine teacher was one day 
playing with his pupil at quoits. Some say that Zephyi (Ovid 
says it was Boreas) jealous of the god's influence over young 
Hyacinthus, wafted the ponderous iron ringfiom its right course 
and caused it to pitch upon the poor boy's head He fell to the 
giouiid a bleeding coipse Apollo bade the scailet hyacinth 
spimg fiom the blood and impiessed upon its leaves the words 
A% Ai, (ala^ ' alas ') the Gicek funcial lamentation Milton 
alludes to the flowci in Lyudas, 

Like to that sangamo llowei inociibed with woe 

Drummond had before spoken of 

That sweet flowei that beais 
Tn sanguine spots the tenoi of om woes 


* Old Geiard calls it Blew Harebol or English Jacintj fiom the Fiench 
JaCinthe 


f Inhabitants of the Island of Chios. 
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Hurdis speaks of 

The melancholy Hyacmth, that weeps 
All mght, and nevei lifts an eye all day* 

Ovidj after giving the old fable of Hyacintlms, tells us that 

the time shall come when a most valiant heio shall add liis name 
to this flowei.'^ “He alludes,” says Mr Hiley, “ to Ajax, fiom 
whose blood when he slew himself, a similar flowci was 
said to have arisen with the letters Ai Ai on its leaves, 
expiessive either of grief or denoting the fiist two lettcis of 
his name Ataj ” 

As poets feigned fiom Ajax’s &ti earning blood 
Arose, with giief inscribed, a momnful flowei 

You7ig 

Keats has the following allusion to the old stoiy of Hyacinthus. 

Or they might watch the quoit-pitchers, intent 
On either side , pitying the sad death 
Of Hyacinthus, when the ciuclbieath 
Of Zephyi slew him, — Zephyi penitent, 

Who now, eie Phoobus mounts the fiimamenc 
Fondles the flo’^vei amid the sobbing lain 

Etidymiofi 

Oul English Hyacinth, it is said, is not entitled to its legen- 
dary honois The woids Non Soi qjtus, weie applied to this 
plant by Dodonasus, because it had not the A% Ai upon its 
petals Piofessor Maityn says that the flower called Lihum 
Martagon or the Scarlet TurVs Cap is the plant alluded to 
by tke ancients. 

Alphonse Karr, the eloquent French wiiter, whose “ Tour 
Round my Garden' I lecommend to the peiusal of all who 
can sympathize with reflections and emotions suggested by 
natural objects, has the following interesting anecdote illustrative 
of the force of a floral association — 

I had in a solitary corner of my garden three hyacinths which 
my father had planted and which death did not allow him to see 
bloom Every year the peiiod of then floweiing was for me a 

* Supposed by some to be Delphinium Ajacis oi Larkspur. But no ono 
can discovei any letters on the Larkspur 
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bolemnity, a funeral and religious festival , it was a melancholy 
lemembiance which revived and leblossomed every year and ex- 
haled ceitain thoughts with its peifume The roots aie dead now 
and nothing lives of this dear association but in my own heart 
But what a dear yet sad piivilege man possesses above all cieated 
beings, while thus enabled by memory and thought to follow those 
whom he loved to the tomb and there shut up the living with the 
dead What a melancholy privilege, and yet is there one amongst 
us who would lose it Who is he who would willingly foiget all.” 

Woidsworth, suddenly stopping befoie a little bunch of 
harebells, which along with some paisley fern, grew out of a 
wall, ho exclaimed, ‘ How perfectly beautiful that is ’ 

Would that the little •aoTvoib that giow could live 
Conscious of half the pleasuic that they gi\e ’ 

The Hyacinth has been cultivated with gieat caie and success 
in Holland, where from two to thico hundred pounds have been 
given foi a single bulb A florist at Haarlem enumerates 800 
kinds of double-floweiod Hyacinths, besides about 400 varieties 
oi the single kind It is said that theie are altogether upwards 
of 2000 varieties of the Hyacinth 

The English are particulaily fond of the Hyacinth It is 
a domestic flower — a sort of parlour pet When in ‘‘ close city 
pent” they transfer the bulbs to glass vases (Hyacinth glasses) 
filled with watei, and place them in then windows m the winter 

An annual solemnity, called Hyacmtlna, was held in Laconia 
in honor of Hyacinthus and Apollo It lasted three days So 
eagerly was this festival honored, that the soldiers of Laconia 
even when they had taken the field against an enemy would 
return homo to celebiate it 

THE NARCISSUS. 

Foolish Naicisse, that hises the watei y shoie 

3^67136^ . 

With respect to the Narcissus, whose name in the floral 
vocabulary is the synonyme of e^oUsm^ there is a story that 
must be familiar enough to most of my readers Narcissus was a 
beautiful youth Teresias, the Soothsayer, foretold that he should 
enjoy felicity until he beheld his own face but that the fiist 
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Sight of that would be fatal to him Eyeiy kind of mirror was 
kept carefully out of his way Echo was enamoured of him, hut 
he slighted hei love, and she pined and withered awaj’’ until 
she had nothing left hei but hei voice, and even that could 
only repeat the last syllables of other people's sentences He 
at last saw his own image reflected in a fountain, and taking it 
for that of another, he tell passionately in love with it He 
attempted to embiace it On seeing the fiuitlessness of all his 
efforts, ho killed himself in despair When the nymphs laised 
a funeral pile to hum his body, they found nothing but a flower 
That flower (into which he had been changed) still bears his name 
Heie IS a little passage about the fable, fiom the T'wo Noble 
Kinsmen of Beaumont and Fletcher 

Emiha — This gai den hath, a woild of pleasure in it 
What flower is this 

Servant — ’Tis called Narcissus, Madam, 

JL-ni — That was a fan boy ceitain, but a fool 
To love himself, weie there not maids, 

Or weie they all haid-heaited* 

Se'iv — That could not be to one so fau, 

Ben Jonson touches the true moial of tlio fable very foiclbly. 

’Tis now the known disease 
That beauty hath, to beai too deep a sense 
Of hei own self- conceived excellence 
Oh ' had’st thou known the woith oi Heaven’s iich gift, 

Thou would’st have turned it to a truei use, 

And not (with staived and covetous ignorance) 

Pined in continual eyeing that blight gem 
The glance wheieof to others had been moie 
Than to thy famished mind the wide woild’s stoie 

Gay’s verbion of the fable is as follows 

Heie young Naicissus o’er the fountain stood 
And viewed his image in the crystal flood 
The crystal flood reflects his lovely charms 
And the pleased image stiives to meet his aims. 

No nymph his inexpeiienced bieast subdued. 

Echo m \ain the flying boy puisued 
Himself alone, the foolish youth admit es 
And with fond look the smiling shade desii es , 

O’er the smooth lake with fiuitless tears he giieves. 

His spieading fingeis shoot m veidant loaves, 
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Throiigli hib pale veins gieen sap now gently flows, 

And in a sKoifc lived flowoi his beauty glows 

Addison has given a full tianslation of tlie stoiy of JSTaicissua 
flora Ovnd's Metaraoipho&cs, Book tlie thud 

The coramon daffodil of oui English fields is of the genus 
Narcissus “Piay/* said some one to Pope, what is this 
Asphodel of Homei “ Why, I behove,'* said Pope “ if one was 
to say the truth, *twas nothing else but that poor yellow flower 
that grows about our oichaids , and, if so, the veise might be 
thus translated in English 

The stem Achilles 

Stalked through a mead of daffodillies ” 

THE LAURFL 

Daphne was a beautiful nymph heloed by that veiy amoious 
gentleman, Apollo The love was not recipxocal She 
endeavoied to escape his god&hip's inipoituintics by flight 
Apollo overtook hei She at that instant solicited aid from 
heaven , ard was at once turned into a iauich Apollo gatheied 
a wreath fioni the tice and placing it on his own immoital 
blows, decreed that from that houi the laurel should he sacred to 
his divinity 

THE SUN -FLOWER. 

Who can unpitymg see the floweiy lace 

Shed by the morn, then newflushed bloom lesign, 

Befoie the pai clung beam ? So fade the fair, 

When fevei levels in their azuie veins 
But one, the lofty jollouet of the sun, 

Sad when he sits, shuts uji hei yellow leaves. 

Drooping all night , and when he waim i etui ns. 

Points hei enamouied bosom to his lay 

ThouisoTin 

Tub Sun-flower ( Helianthits ) was once the fair nymph 
Clytia Broken-hearted at the falsehood of her lovei, Apollo, 
(who has so many similar sms to answei foi) she pined away 
and died When it was too late Apollo’s lieait lelented, and in 
honor of tine aflcction he changed poor Clytia into a 8iin- 
JiouLer It IS sometimes called Tourne-sol — a woid that signifies 
turning to the sun. Thomas Moore helps to keep the old story 
in remembxance by the concluding couplet of one of his sweetest 
ballads 
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Oh ’ -che heait that h\s tiulj lo\cd, no\Gi foigctSj 
But as tiuly loves on to its close. 

As the smi-flowei turns on hei god when he sets 
The same look that she turned when he lose 

But Mooie has heie poetized a vulgar erroi Most plants 
natiiially tinn towaids the light, but the sun-fiowci (in spite 
of it name) is peih.ips less apt to tuin itself towaids Apollo 
than the majoiity of other floweis foi it has a stiff stem and 
a numhei of heavy heads At all events it does not change 
its attitude in the coiiise of the day The fiowei-disk that 
faces the moining sun has it back to it in the evening 

Geiaid calls the sun-flower “ The Flowci of the Sun oi the 
Mangold of Peiu"' Speaking of it m the year 1596 he tells 
us that ho had some in his own garden in Holboin that had 
giown to the height of fouiteen feet 

THE WALL-FLOWER 
The weed is gieoUj when giey the wall, 

And hlo&soms ii&t. where tuiiets fall 

Heiiick gives us a piolty veibion of the story of the Wall- 
flow er, (then ant/nts cheit l J (“ the yellow wall-flower stained 
with non blown”) 

\\ hy this llowei is now called so, 

List, sweet mjidq, and you shall know , 

Uiidei stand this fiisthng was 
Once a busk and bonny lass 
Kept as close as Danao was , 

Who a sprightly spimgal loved. 

And to have it fully pioved, 

Up she got upon a wall 
’Tempting down to slide withal , 

But the silken twist untied, 

So she fell, and biuised and died 
Lo-v e in pity of the deed 
And her loving, luckless speed. 

Tinned hei to the plant we call 
Now, ^ The Flower of the Wall ’ 

^ Some savanU say that it was not the bUtiflowe) into which the lovelorn 
lass was transfoimed, but the HehoU oj>e with its sweet odour of vanilla 
Heliotiope signifies 1 tmn toitaids the sun It could not have been the sun- 
flowei, accoidmg to some authois, because that came horn Peiu, and Peiu 
was not known to Ovid But it is difficult to settle this giave question As all 
flowers turn towards the sun, we cannot fix on any one that is paiticularly 
entitled to notice on that account 
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The wall-flowor la the emblem of fidelity lu niibfoituiiej because 
it attaches itself to fallen towcis and gives a giace to luin. 
David Mon (the Delta of Blaclzcood's Magazine ) has a poem 
on this flowor, I must give one stanza of it 

In the season of the tuhp enp 
When blossoms clothe the ti ees. 

How sweet to thiow the lattice up 
And scent thee on the bieeze. 

The butterfly is then abioad, 

The bee is on the wing. 

And on the hawthorn by the load 
The linnets sit and sing 

Lord Bacon obseives that wall-floweis aie very delightful 
when set under the pailoui window oi a lowei chambei window 
They are delightful, I think, any wheie. 

THE JESSAMINE 

The JeSiSamine, with -which the Queen of flowers. 

To chaim her god ' adorns his favoiito boweis, 

Which biidos, by the plain hand of neatness diessed — 

Unenvied iivals • — ^wear upon then bicast , 

Sweet as the incense of the mom, and chaste 
As the puie zone which cucles Dian’s waist, 

Clmy chill 

The elegant and fragiant Jessamine, or Jasmine, C Jcismimum 
Officinale ) with its “ biight piofusion of scattered stars,'" is 
said to have passed from East to Wc&t It was oiiginally a 
native of Hindustan, but it is now to be found m every clime, 
and IS a favouiite in all Theie aie many vaiietics of it in 
Euiope In Italy it i& woven into biidal wicaths and is used on 
all festive occasions Tlicie is a piovoibial saying tbeie, that 
she who IS woithy of being dccoiated with jessamine is iich 
enough foi any husband Its fiist intioduction into that sunny 
land is thus told A certain’ Duke of Tuscany, the fiist possessor 
of a plant of this tube, wished to pieseive it as an unique, and 
forbade his gaidener to give away a single spiig of it But the 
gardener was a moie faithful lover than scivant and was more 
willing to please a young mistress than an old master He pre- 


Zephyrus. 


X 
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sented tlie young gul with a bianch of jessamine on her hiith-clay 
She planted it in the ground, it took root, and giew and blos- 
somed She multiplied the plant by cuttings, and by the sale 
of these realized a little foitunc, "^liich hoi lovei lecened as her 
marriage dowry 

In England the biide weaib a coronet of intermingled 
orange blossom and jessamine Orange flowers indicate chas- 
tity, and the jessamine, elegance and grace. 

THE ROSE 

For heiG the io&g expands 
Hei paiadisjG of leaves 

South (>7/ 

The Eose, (Rosa ) the Queen of Flowers, was gryeii by Cuprd 
to Harpocrates, the God of Silence, as a bribe, to prevent him 
from hetiaying tbe amours of Yenus A rose suspended fiom 
the coiling intimates that all is strictly confidential that passes 
under it Hence the phrase — unde} the Bose 

The rose was raised by Flora from the remains of a favorite 
nymph Yenus and the Graces assisted in the transformation 
of the nymph into a flower Bacchus supplied streams of 
nectar to its loot, and Yeitumuus showered his choicest per- 
fumes on its head. 

The loves of the Nightingale and the Kose have been cele- 
biated by the Muses of many lands. An. Eastern poet says 
“ You may place a hundred handfuls of fiagiant heibs and 
flowers before the Nightingale, yet he wishes not, in his 
constant heart, for more than the sweet breath of his beloved 
Bose ” 

The Turks oay that the lose owes its origin to a drop of per- 
spiration that fell from the poison of then prophet Maliommed. 

The classical legend luns that the rose was at fiist of a pure 
white, but a lose-thoin pieicmg the foot of Yenus when she 


^ '' A remaikahly mtclligent young botanist of om acciuaintance asserts 
it as his film conviction that many a juung lady who vvould shiink fiom 
being kissed uudei tho mistletoe would not hav e the same objection to that 
ceremony if performed iLnde'i the jose ” — Fwicli, 
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was hastening to protect Adonis flora the lage of Mais, hei 
blood dyed the flower Spensei alludes to thib legend 

White a'j the native lose, bofoie the change 
Which Venus’ blood did on hoi leaves impiess 

Spense) 

Milton says that in. Paiadise weie, 

Flowers of all hue, and ivitliout tlm ots the rose 

Accoiding to Zoioastcr thoie was no thoin on the rose until 
Aliriman ^tho Evil One) entered the woild. 

Heie IS Di. Hookci’s account of the oiigm of the red lose. 

To sinless Eve’s admiiing sight 
The lose expanded snow;^ white. 

When 111 the ec-atacy of bliss 
She gave the modest floi^ci a ki^s , 

And instantaneous, lo • it chew 
Fiom hei led lip its blushing hue , 

While fiom hei bieath it swoetnoisS found, 

And spiead new fiagiance all aiound. 

This rcramds mo of a passage m Mis Barrett Biowniug’s 
Drama of Exile in which she makes Eve say — 

— Foi was I not 

At that last sunset seen m Paradise, 

When all the westeiing clouds flashed out in throngs 
Of sudden angel-faces, face by face, 

All hushed and solemn, as a thought of God 
Held them suspended, — was I not, that houi 
The lady of the woild, pimccss of life, 

Misti G&s of feast and favoui ^ Could 1 touch 
A Rose u'dh my iiJiite handy lut it hecame 
Reddei at once ? 

Another poet (Mi C Cooke) tolls us that a species of red 
rose with all her hlu&hing honors full upon her, taking pity on 
a very pale maiden, changed complexions with the invalid 
and became herself as white as snow. 

Byron expressed a wrsh that all wonran-kind had but one 'ios^ 
mouth, that he might kiss all woman-kind at once This, as some 
one has rightly observed, is better than Caligula's wish that all 
mankind had but on© head that he might cut it off at a single 
blow. 
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Leigli Hunt lias a pleasant line about the lo&e 

And what a led mouth hath the loso, the woman of the floweis ' 

In the Malay language the same woid signifies Jlowers and 
W07n6n 

Human beauty and the rose are evei suggesting images oi 
each other to the imagination of the poets. Shakespeare has 
a beautiful description of the two little piinces sleeping toge- 
thei in the Tower of London 

Their lips weie foui led loses on a stalk 
That in then summei beauty kissed each othoi 

William Browne (oui Devonshire Pastoial Poet) has a rosy 
description of a kiss — 

To hei Amyntas 
Came and sainted , never man befoie 
Moie blest, noi like this kiss hath been another 
But when two dangling chemes kist each othei , 

N 01 Q\ ei beautie*?, like, met at such closes, 

But in the kibbcs of two damask lOscs 

Here is something in the same spiiit fiom Crashaw. 

So have I seen 
Two silken ^istoi floweis consult and lay 
Then bashful cheeks togothei , newly they 
Peeped fiom then buds, showed like the gai den’s eyes 
Scaicc waked , like was the ciimson of then joys. 

Like were the tcais they wept, so like that one 
Seemed bub the othci’s kind leflection, 

Loudon says that theie is a rose called the York and Lan- 
caster which when it comes tine has one half of the fiower red 
and the other half white It was named m commemoration of 
the two houses at the mariiage of Henry YII of Lancaster 
with Elizabeth of Yoik 

Anacieon devotes one of his longest and best odes to the 
laudation of the Pose Such innnmeiahle tianslations hare 
been made of it that it is now too well known for quotation m 
this place Thomas Mooie in his version of the ode gives in a 
foot-note the following tianslation of a fragment of the Lesbian 
poetess 
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If Jo\o \^ould give the leafy bowois 
A queen foi all then woild of floweis 
The Ptose vjouhl be the choice of Jove, 

And bluish the queen of eveiy giove 
Sweetest child of weeping morning, 

Gem the vcat of eaith adoining, 

Eye of guldens, light of lav* ns, 

Nuislmg of ‘soft suinmei dawns 
June’s own eailiest sigh it bioathes. 

Beauty’s biow with histie wieathes. 

And to young Zephyi’s waim cai esses 
Spieads abioad its veidant ti esses, 

Till blushing with the wanton’s play 
Its cheeks woai e’en a lecldor lay 

From tlie idea of excellence attaclicd to this Queen of Flowers 
aiose, as Tliomas Mooio oLsci^cs, tLc pietty proveibial expres- 
felon Ubcd by Aiistopbarcs — you hme 7 0 ses^ a pbrase adds 

the English poet, soinewbat feiunlai to the d^e des Jlemettes of 
tbe Fiencli 

The Festival of the Eose is still kept up in many villages of 
Fiance and Switzciland On a ceitain day of every year the 
young unmanied women afe&emble and undeigo a solemn trial 
before competent judges , the most vutuous and industrious girl 
obtains a ciown of loses In the valley of Engandine, in 
Switzeiland, a man accused of a crime but proved to be not 
guilty, is publicly presented by a young maiden with a white 
rose called the Eose of Innocence. 

Of the tiuly elegant Moss Eose I need say nothing myself; 
it has been so amply boiioied by far happier pens than mine. 
Heie IS a vciy ingenious and giaceful stoiy of its oiigm. The 
lines aie fioni the Gciman 

THE IMOSS ROSE 
The Angel of the Floweis one day. 

Beneath a lose tice sleeping lay, 

The spiiit to whom chaige is given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven , 

Awaking fiom Ins hght lepose 
The Angel whispeied to the Bose 
“ 0 fondest object of my care 
Still faiiest found wheie all is fan , 
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For the sweet shade thou givest to me 
Ask what thou wilt ’ti& giauted thee ” 

Then” said the Rose, with deepened glow 
On mo anothoi giace bestow ” 

The spnit paused m silent thought 
What giacG was theio the flowei had not 
’Twas but a moment — o’ei the lOae 
A \eil of moss the Angel thiows. 

And lohed in Natme’s simple weed, 

Could theie a flowei that lose exceed 2 

Madame de Genlis tells us that duung her first visit to 
England she saw a moss-rose for the fiist time in her 
life, and that when she took it back to Pans it gave 
great delight to her fellow-citizens, who said it was the 
fiist that had evei been seen m that city Madame de 
Latonr says that Madame do Gcnlis was mistaken, for the moss- 
rose came oiigmally fiom Provence and had been known to the 
Flench for ages 

The Fiench aie said to have cultivated the Eosc with extia- 
oidinary caie and success It was the favoiite flower of the 
Empiess Josephine, who caused her own name to be traced 
m the paitciios at Malmaison with a plantation of tlio larcst 
loses. In the royal losaiy at Yeisaillcs thoic aie standaids 
eighteen feet high grafted with twenty difleient vaiieties 
of the lose 

With the Eomans it was no metaphor but an allusion to a 
literal fact when they talked of sleeping upon beds of roses 
Ciceio m his third oxation against Yeiies, when charging the 
proconsul with lusuiious habits, stated that ho had made the 
tour of Sicily seated upon roses And Seneca says, of couise 
jestingly, that a Sybaiite of the name of Smyindindo was 
unable to sleep if one of the lose-petals on Ins bed happened 
to be culled > At a feast vhich -Clcopatia gave to Marc 
Antony the flooi of the hall was coveied with fiesh loses to the 
depth of eighteen inches At a f^te gn en by Nero at Baioe the 
sum of four millions of sestoices or about 20,000^ was incuired 
for loses. The Natives of India aic fond of the rose, and are 
lavish in their expendituie at great festivals, but I suppose that 
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no milliomaie amongst them c^ci spent suoli an amount of money 
as tins upon flowcis alone 

I shall close the poetical (Xiiotatioiis on tlio Ptose with one of 
Shakespeaio’s sonnets 

0 how much moic cloth heauty beauteous scsuij 
By that sweot oinamcnt vhich tiuth doth givo 
The lo&e looks fan, but faiioi wo it doom 
Foi that sweet odoui 'whmh doth m it livo 
The cankoi blooms ha\o lull as deep a dye 
As the pel fumed tmctiuo of the loses. 

Hang on such thoins, and play as wantonly. 

When summei’s bieath then masked buds discloses , 

But foi then \irtuc only is then show, 

They In e unwoo’d and umcbpccted fade , 

Die to thcmsch os Sweet Eosos do not so , 

Of then sv^cct deaths aio sncctest odoui s made 
And hO of you, beautoou's and lovely youth. 

When that shall fide, my \ois.c distils j’-oui truth 

Theic aie many Imndicd acies of rose tices at Ghazeepore 
which aie cultivated foi distillation, and making attar ” 
There aie large fields of losos m England also, foi the manu- 
factuic of lose-watci 

Thcic IS a stoiy about the oiigui of attai of Eoses The 
Princess Nouimalial caused a largo tank, on winch she used 
to be rowed about with the gieat Mogul, to be filled witb 
rose-watei The heat of the sun separating the water fxom 
the essential oil of the loso, the latter was observed to be float- 
ing on the surface The disco’s oiy was immediately turned 
to good account At Ghazccpooi, the essence^ atta or tUia'i or 
otto^ or whatever it should be called, is obtained with gioat sim- 
plicity and case After the loso watei is prepared it is put into 
large open "vessels which aio left out at iiigbt Early in the 
moiuing the oil that floats upon the surface is skimmed off, oi 
sucked up with fine dry cotton wool, put into bottles, and care- 
fully sealed Bishop Hebei says that to produce one rupee's 
weight of atta 200,000 well grown roses arc required, and that 

* JVJaiy Howitt moiitions that amongst the private cultivatois of roses in 
tho neighbomhood of London, the well-known publisher Mi Homy S Bohn 
IS pazticulaily distingmshed In his gaidea at Twickenham one thousand 
vaiieties ot the rose aie bionght to great perfection He gives a soit of 
flozal fete to his hiOnds in tho height of the lose season. 
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a rupee’s weight bells fiom SO to 100 lupoes The atta sold in 
Calcutta IS commonly adultciatcd with the oil of sandal wood 

LINN-EA BORIALIS 

The Linnjea Borealis, oi two llo^\eic<l Liiino'a, though a 
simple Lapland flov, ci, is intrie.-'Liiig to aU hotanist^ fiom its 
association with the name ot the Swedi^i »Sage It liub juetty 
little hells and is yciy fiagiant It is a wild iiuohstrubive 
plant and is reiy a^eisc to the turn lawn and the gay flowei- 
hoidei. This little wood’ and beauty pines away undei too 
much notice She piefcis neglect, and y ould latlici Vtaste hei 
sweetness on the dcscit an, than be intioduccd into the fashion- 
able lists of rioiist’s floweis &hc sluiiiks fium cxpusuie to the 
sun A gentleman aftei walking with Linmeus on the shoies 
of the lake neai Oliailottendal on a loy ely eyening, wiites thus 
“ I gathered a small fiowei and asked if it was the Liuuwa 
borealis. ‘ I^ay,' said the x>hilosopher 5 ‘ she liyes not heie, 
but in the middle of oui laigest woods She clings yith 
hei little aims to the moss, and seems to icsist yciy gently if 
yon foice hei fiom it She has a com^iloAion like a milkmaid, 
and ah' she is veiy, yeiy sweet and agieeahlo ’’ 

THE F0RGET-3IE-N0T 

The deal little FoROLr ^ie-not, (‘it^yoscUs xtaliistris) with 
its eye of blue, is said to ha^e deined its touching ax)X)ellation 
from a sentimental Geiman stoiy Two loycis weie talking on 
the bank of a lapid stieam The lady beheld the flower glow- 
ing on a little island, and exjuessed a passionate desire to 
possess it. He gallantly plnnged into the stieam and obtained 
the flower, hut exhausted by the force of the tide, he had only 
sufficient strength loft as he neared the shore to fling the flower 
at the- fair one's feet, and exclaim Foi <jet-me~not (Tergxss- 
mein-moht ) He was then carried away by the stieam, out of 
her sight for eyer 


* The leained diy the flower of the Forget me-nofc and flatten it do\Mi m 
then heibaU, and call it, fl/yosofij. St,ot pwides—&LO)jjtOit-\ltaijQd vionse^s 
ea'i f They have been reproached foi this by a biothei savant, Charles 
Nodier, who was not a learned man only but a man of wit and sense.— 
AljphoTise Ka'iu 
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THE PERIWINKLE 

The Periwinkle C oi permnca ) has had its due share 
of poetical distinction In Fiance the common people call it 
the Witch’s violet. It seems to have suggested to Wordsworth 
an idea of the consciousness of flowers 

Thiougli primrose tufts, m that sweet bowei. 

The Periwinkle ti ailed its wreaths, 

Aoid 'tis my faith that evei y fowei 
Mnjoys the an it iieathes 

Mr J L Meiiitt, has some complimentary linos on this 
flower 

The Pei iw inkle with its fan-like leaves 

All nicely levelled, is a lovely flowei 

Whose daik wreath, my i tie hke, young Flora weaves, 

Thei e’s none more i are 
Noi aught moie meet to deck a fauy’s bowei 
Oi giace her haii 

The little blue Peiiwinkle is rendered especially interesting to 
the admirers of the genius of Rousseau by an anecdote that re- 
cords his emotion on meeting it in one of his botanical exclusions. 
He had seen it thiity yeais befoie in company with Madame de 
Waiens. On meeting its sweet face again^ after so long and 
eventful an interim, he fell upon his knees, crying out — Ah f 
voila de la pervanche ' “ It struck him,’* says Hazlitt, as the 

same little identical flower that he remembered so well , and 
thirty years of sorrow and bitter regiet were effaced fiom his 
memory.” 

The Periwinkle was once supposed to be a cure foi many 
diseases. Lord Bacon says that in his time people afflicted with 
cramp wore bands of green periwinkle tied about their limbs 
It had also its supposed moial influences According to Cul- 
pepper the leaves of the flower if eaten by man and wife together 
would revive between them a lost affection 

THE BASIL. 

Sweet maijoiam, with hei like, sweet hasil, rare for smell. 

Drayton 

The Basil is a plant rendered poetical by the genius which 
has handled it, Boccaccio and Keats have made the name of the 

Y 
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swe&t has%l sound pleasantly in the eais of many people who 
know nothing of botany A species of this plant ^^known 
in Europe under the botanical name of Ocymiim and 

m India as the Toohee) is held sacred by the Hindus Tool- 
see was a disciple of Vishnu Desiiing to be liis wife sh^ 
excited the jealousy of Lukshmee by whom she was tiansformed 
into the herb named after her ^ 

THE TULIP 

Tulips, like the luddy evening stieaked 

The Tulip {iulipa) is the glory of the gaiden, as fai as color 
without fragrance can confer such distinction. Some suppose 
it to be ‘ The Lily of the Field’ alluded to in the Sermon on 
the Mount. It grows wild in Syria 

The name of the tulip is said to be of Turkish origin. It 
was called Tulipa from its resemblance to the tulipan or turban. 

What crouds the nch Divan to-day 
With turbaned heads, of eveiy hue 
Bowing before that veiled and awfiil face 
Like Tulip-beds of different shapes and dyes, 

Bending beneath the invisible west wind’s sighs ^ 

Moote 

The reader has probably heaid of the Tulipomania once carried 
to so great an excess in Holland. 

With all his phlegm, it bioke a Dutchman’s heart, 

At a vast price, with one loved root to part 

About the middle of the 17th century the city of Haarlem 
realized in three years ten millions sterling by the sale of tulips. 


* The Abbd Molina in his History of Chih mentions a species of basil 
which he calls ocymum he says it lesembles the common basil, 

except that the stalk is lound and jomted , and that though it grows sixty 
miles from the sea, yet every morning it is covered with sahne globules, 
which are hard and splendid, appearing at a distance like dew, and that each 
plant furnishes about an ounce of fine salt eveiy day, which the peasants 
collect and use as common salt, but esteem it superior in flavom , — to 
Darwin'* t Loves of the Flants. 
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A single tulip (the Semper Augustue) was sold for one thousand 
pounds Twelve acies of land weie given for a single 
root and engagements to the amount of ^5,000 weio made for 
a first-class tulip when the mania was at its height. A gentle- 
man, who possessed a tulip of great value, hearing that some 
one was m possession of a second root of the same kind, eagerly 
secuied it at a most extiavagant price. The moment he got 
possession of it, he crushed it under his foot. Now,’' he 
exclaimed, “ my tulip is unique 

A Dutch Merchant gave a sailoi a herring for his breakfast. 
Jack seeing on the Merchant’s counter what he supposed to be a 
heap of onions, took up a handful of them and ate them with 
his fish The supposed onions weie tulip bulbs of such value that 
they would have paid the cost of a thousand Royal feasts 

The ^ tulip mania ne^ ei leached so extiavagant a height in 
England as in Holland, but pui countiy did not quite escape the 
contagion, and even so late as the yeai 1836 at the sale of Mr. 
Clarke’s tulips at Croydon, seventy two pounds were given for 
a single bulb of the Fanny Kemble , and a Floiist in Chelsea 
in the same yeai, priced a bulb m his catalogue at 200 guineas. 

The Tulip IS not endeaied to us by many poetical associations. 
We have read, however, one pretty and romantic tale about it. 
A poor old woman who lived amongst the wild hills of Dart- 
moor, in Devonshire, possessed a beautiful bed of Tulips, the 
pride of her small garden One fine moonlight night her atten- 
tion was airested by the sweet music which seemed to issue 
fiom a thousand Liliputian choiisteis She found that the 
sounds proceeded from her many colored bells of Tulips. After 
watching the flowers intently she peiceived that they were not 

■* The Dutch'aie a stiange people and of the most heterogeneous composi- 
tion They have an odd mixture m their nature of the coldest utilitarianism 
and the most eis^travagant lomance. A curious illustration of this is furnished 
in their tulipomania, in which there was a struggle between the love of the 
substantial and the love of the beautiful One of their authors enumeiates 
the following ai tides as equivalent in money value to the price of one tulip 
root — “ two lasts of wheat — four lasts of rye — four fat oxen — eight fat 
swine — twelve fat sheep — two hogsheads of wme — ^four tons of butter — one 
thousand pounds of cheese— a complete bed — a suit of clothes— and a silver 
drinking cup.” 
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swayed to and fro by the wind^ but by innumerable little beings 
that were climbing on the stems and leaves. They were pixies. 
Each held m its arms an elfin baby tinier than itself She saw 
the babies laid in the bells of the plant, "which were thus used 
as cradles, and the music was formed of many lullabies When 
the babies were asleep the pixies or fames left them, and gam- 
boled on the neighbouring swaid on which the old lady dis- 
covered the day after, several new green rings, — a ceitain 
evidence that her fancy had not deceived her • At earliest dawn 
the fairies had returned to the tulips and taken away then little 
ones. The good old woman never peimitted her tulip bed to 
be disturbed She regarded it as holy ground. But when she 
died, some Utilitarian gardener turned it into a parsley bed ' 
The parsley never flourished. The ground was now cursed. 
In gratitude to the memory of the benevolent dame who had 
watched and protected the floral nursery, every month, on the 
night before the full moon, the faiiies scattered flowers on her 
grave, and raised a sweet musical diige — heaid only by poetic 
ears — or by maids and children who 

Hold each stiauge tale devoutly true 

For as the poet says 

What though no ciedit doubting wits may give. 

The fair and innocent shall still believe 

Men of genius are often as trustful as maids and childien. 
Collins, himself a lover of the wonderful, thus speaks of Tasso ; — 

Prevailing poet • whose undoubtmg mind 
Believed the magic wonders that he sung. 

All nature indeed is full of mystery to the imaginative. 

And visions as poetic eyes aVow 

Hang on each leaf and elmg to every bough 

The Hindoos believe that the Peepul tree of which the foli- 
age trembles like that of the aspen, has a spirit in every leaf. 

“ Did yon ever see a fairy's funeral, Madam said Blake, the 
artist. “Hever Sir ” “ / have,” continued that eccentric genius, 
“ One night I was walking alone in my garden. There was 
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gieat stillness amongst the bianclies and floweis and more than 
coniniou sweetness in the an I lieaid a low and pleasant 
sound, and knew not whence it came at last I perceived the 
h oad leaf of a flower move^ and underneath I saw a procession 
of creatures the size and coloi of green and giay grasshoppers, 
hearing a hodg laid out on a rose leaf which they buiied witb 
song, and then disappeaied ” 

THE PINK. 

The Pink (dianthiis) is a very elegant flower I have but a 
short story about it The young Duke of Buigundy, grandson 
of Louis the Pifteenth, was hi ought up in the midst of flatterers 
as fulsome as those lebuked by Canute The youthful prince 
was fond of cultivating pinks, and one of his couitiers, by 
substituting a floial changeling, peisuaded him that one of 
those pinks planted by the royal hand had sprung up into 
bloom in a single night ’ One night, being unable to sleep, he 
wished to rise, but was told that it was midnight ; he replied 
‘‘ Well tJien^ I desire it to he morning 

The pink is one of the commonest of the flowers in English 
gardens It is a great favoiite all over Europe. The botanists 
have enumeiated about 400 vaiieties of it. 

THE PANSY OR HBARTS-EASE. 

The Pansy {%iola tricolor') commonly called Hearts- ease^ or 
Loce-in-idleness^ or Herh-Trimly (^Flos Tiimtarium)^ or Three- 
faces-under-a-liood^ or Kit-run-ahout^ is one of the iichest and 
loveliest of floweis. 

The late Mrs, Siddons, the great actress, was so fond of this 
flower that she thought she could never have enough of it. 
Besides round beds of it she used it as an edging to all the 
flower borders in her garden She liked to plant a favorite 
flower in large masses of beauty But such beauty must soon 
fatigue the eye with its sameness. A round bed of one sort of 
flowers only is like a nosegay composed of one sort of flowers 
or of flowers of the same hue. She was also particularly fond 
of evergreens because they gave her garden a pleasant aspect 
even in the winter. 

Do you hear h^m^” — (John Bunyan makes the guide enquire 
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of Chiistiana wliile a slieplieidboy is singing beside his sheep) — 

“ I will dare to say this boy leads a meiiiei life, and wears 
nioie of the heib called Jiearts~eas& in his bosom, than he that is 
clothed in silk and puiple ” 

Shakespeaie has connected this fiowei with a compliment to 
the maiden Queen of England 

That veiy time I saw (but thou couldst not) 

Flying between the cold moon and the eaith, 

Cupid all ai med , a certain aim he took 
At a fair Vestal, thion6d by the west , 

And loosed his love -shaft smartly fiom his how 
As it should pieice a hundied thousand hearts 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon — 

And the imperial votaiess passi&d on 
In maiden meditation fancy-free , 

Yet maiked I wheie the bolt of Cupid fell 
It fell upon a little western fiowefs, 

Befo'i e milL white, now piti^le with lovers wound — 

And maidens call it Love-in idluness 

Fetch me that flowei , the herb I showed thee once , 

The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid, 

Will make oi man oi woman madly dote 
Upon tho next live cieature that it sees. 

Fetch me this herb and be thou heie again, 

Ere the leviathan can swim a league 

Midsummer NighVs D'ieam 

The bearts-ease bas been cultivated with gieafc care and suc- 
cess by some of tLe most zealous flower-fanciers amongst our 
countrymen in India But it is a delicate plant in tbis clime, 
and reclines most assiduous attention, and a close study of its 
Labits. It always withers here under ordinary bands. 

THE MIGNONETTE. 

The Mignonette, ( 't eseda odorato,J tbe Frenchman’s little 
darhng, was not introduced into England until tbe middle of tbe 
17tb century, Tbe Mignonette or Sweet Reseda was once supposed 
capable of assuaging pain, and of ridding men of many of tbe ills 
that flesh is heir to. It was appbed with an incantation. Tbis 
flower bas found a place in tbe armorial bearings of an illustri- 
ous family of Saxony I must tell tbe story : Tbe Count of 
Walstbim loved tbe fair and sprightly Amelia de Nordbonrg. 
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She was a spoilt child and a coquette. She had an humble 
companion whose chiistian name was Charlotte. One evening 
at a party, all the ladies were called upon to choose a flower 
each, and the gentlemen were to make veisos on the selections 
Amelia fixed upon the flaunting rose, Charlotte the modest 
mignonette. In the couise of the evening Amelia coquetted so 
desperately with a dashing Colonel that the Count could not 
suppress his vexation. On this he wiote a verse for the Eose 

Elle ne Yit qu'un joui, et ne plait qu’un moment 
(She hves but for a day and pleases but for a moment ) 

He then presented the following line on the Mignonette to 
the gentle Charlotte . 

Ses qualities surpassent ses chaimes ” 

The Count transferred his aflfoctions to Chailotte, and when 
he mariied her, added a branch of the S^veet E-eseda to the 
ancient aims of his family, with the motto of 
Your qualities smpass yom chaims 

VERVAIN 
The vervam — 

That hind’ieth witches of then will 

Drayton,, 

Vervain f mrbena ) was called by the Greeks the sacred 
herb. It was used to brush their altars. It was supposed to 
keep oif evil spirits. It was also used in the religious cere- 
monies of the Druids and is still held sacred by the Persian 
Magi. The latter lay blanches of it on the altar of the sun 

The ancients had theii Verbenaha when the temples weie 
strewed with vervain, and no incantation or lustration was 
deemed perfect without the aid of this plant. It was supposed 
to cure the bite of a serpent or a mad dog, 

THE DAISY. 

The Daisy or day’s eye (hellxs perennis ) has been the darling 
of the British poets from Chaucer to Shelley It is not, however, 
the darling of poets only, but of princes and peasants And it 
is not man’s favorite only, but, as Woidsworth says, ISTature's 
favourite also. Yet it is “the simplest flower that blows.” Its 
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seed IS broadcast on the land It is the most familiar of flowers 
It sprinkles every field and lane in the country with its little 
mimic stars Woidswortk pays it a beautiful compliment in 
saying that 

Oft alone m nooks remote 
We meet %t like a pleasant thought 
When such is wanted 

But though this poet dearly loved the daisy, in some moods 
of mind he seems to have loved the little celandine (common 
pilewort) even better He has addressed two poems to this 
humble little flowei One begins with the following stanza. 

Pansies, Lilies, Kingcups, Daisies, 

Let tbem live upon their praises , 

Long as there’s a sun that sets 
Primroses will have then glory , 

Long as theie are Violets, 

They will have a place in stoiy 
There’s a flower that shall be mme, 

’Tis the little Celandine, 

No flower is too lowly for the afibctions of Wordsworth. 
Hazlitt says, “the daisy looks up to Wordsworth with spaikling 
eye as an old acq^uaintanco , a withered thorn is weighed down 
with a heap of recollections , and even the lichens on the rocks 
have a life and being in his thoughts ” 

The Lesser Celandine, is an inodorous plant, but as Words- 
worth possessed not the sense of smell, to him a deficiency of 
fragrance in a flower formed no objection to it Miss Maitmeau 
alludes to a newspaper report that on one occasion the poet 
suddenly found himself capable of enjoying the fragrance of 
a flower, and gave way to an emotion of tumultuous rapture. 
But I have seen this contradicted. Miss Martineau herself has 
generally no sense of smell, but we have her own testimony to 
the fact that a brief enjoyment of the faculty once actually 
occurred to her. In her case there was a simultaneous awaken- 
ing of two dormant faculties — the sense of smell and the sense 
of taste. Once and once only, she enjoyed the scent of a 
bottle of Eau de Cologne and the taste of meat. The two senses 
died away again almost in their birth. 
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Shelley calls Daisies those pearled Arcturi of the earth” — 
“ the constellated flower that never sets.” 

The Father of English poets does high honor to this star of 
the meadow in the “ Piologue to the Legend of Goode Women,” 

He tells us that in the merry month of May he was wont to 
quit even his beloved books to look upon the fiesh morning 
daisy. 

Of all the floiircs in the medo 

Then love I most these j0[omo& white and led. 

Such that men callen Daisies in oui town , 

To them I have so great affection, 

As I sayd eist, when comen is the Maie, 

That in my beddo there dawneth me no dai© 

That I n’am up and walking in the medo 
To see this dome agonst the Sunne sprede , 

Whan it up iiseth eaily h;y tho moriow 
That bhsfuU sight softeneth all my soriow 

Chaucei 

The poet then goes on with his hearty laudation of this hlli- 
putian luminary of the fields, and hesitates not to describe it 
as “ of all flouies tho floure.” The famous Scottish Peasant 
loved it just as truly, and did it equal honor. Who that has 
once read, can ever foiget his harmonious and pathetic address 
to a mountain daisy on turning it up with the plough ? I must 
give the poem a place here, though it must be familiar to every 
reader But we can read it again and again, just as we can look 
day after day with undimini&hed interest upon the flower that it 
commemorates 

Mis Stowe (the Ameiican writer) observes that “ the daisy 
with its wide plaited lujT and yellow centre is not our (that is, 
an American’s) flower. The English flowei is the 

Wee, modest, cnmson-tipp^d flower 

which Burns celebrated. It is wbat we (in America) raise in 
green-houses and call the Mountain Daisy. Its effect, growing 
profusely about fields and grass-plats, is very beautiful.” 


z 
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TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 

ON TUENING ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOUGH IN APRIL, 1786 

Wee, modest, ciimson-tipp^d flow’i, 

Thou’s met me in an ctiI laom , 

Foi I maun"* crusli amang the stouref 
Thy slendei stem , 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r, 

Thou boniiie gem. 

Alas ’ its no thy neoboi sweet, 

The boiinie laik, companion meet. 

Bending thee 'mang the dewy weetj 
Wi' speckled breast. 

When upward-spiingmg, blythe, to gicet 
The pniphug east. 

Cauld blew the bitter -biting noith 
Upon thy eaily, humble, buth , 

Yet cheerfully thou glinied§ forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scaice leaied above the paient eaith 
Th> tendei foim 

The flaunting floweis our gaidens yield, 

High sheltenng woods and wa’sH maun shield , 
But thou beneath the landom bieldll 
O’ clod or stane. 

Adorns the histie^' stibble-fieldfi* 

Unseen, alanc 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad. 

Thy snawye bosom sun ward spiead , 

Thou lifts thy imassuming head 

In humble guise , 

But now the share up-teais thy bed, 

And low thou lies ^ 

Such is the fate of artless Maid, 

Sweet flow’i et of the rural shade • 

By love’s simplicity hetia3 ed. 

And guileless trust. 

Till she, like thee, aU soiled is laid 
Low i’ the dust 


*Maun 3 must i^Stoure, dust Z Weet, wetness, lain § Ghoitedf peeped, 
11 TTa’^, walls ^ shelter Mibtie^dvj Stibblez/ieldf b. teiid 

coveied with stubble— the stalks of com left by the reapei , 
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Such IS the fate of simple Bard, 

On Life’s lougb. ocean luckless starred * 

Unskilful he to note the card 

Of piudent loie, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hai d 
And whelm him o’ei • 

Such fate to suffering worth is given 
\yho long with wants and woes has striven 
By human piide or cunning driven 

To miseiy’s brink. 

Till wienched of eveiy stay but Heaven, 

He, mined, sink • 

Ev’n thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate. 

That fate is thine — ^no distant date , 

Stein Rum’s plough-share diives elate. 

Full on thy bloom , 

Till ciushed beneath the fuiiow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom 

Bu't nSt 

The following veises thougli they make no pretension to the 
strength and pathos of the poem by the gieat Scottish Peasant, 
have a grace and simplicity of their own, for which they have 
long been deservedly popular 

A FIELD FLOWER. 

ON FINDING ONE IN FTTLL BLOOSI, ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 1803. 

Theie is a flower, a httle flower. 

With silver crest and golden eye. 

That welcomes eveiy changing hour. 

And weathers eveiy sky 

The piouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine, 

Race after race their honours y.eld. 

They flouiash and dechne. 

But this small flowei, to Nature dear. 

While moons and stars their courses lun, 

Wreathes the whole cucle of the year, 

Companion of the sun. 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms. 

Lights pale October on his way. 

And twines December’s arms 
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The piii’ple heath and golden bioom. 

On moory moixntains catch the gale. 

O’er lawns the lily sheds'peifume, 

The violet in the vale 

But this hold floweret climbs the hill. 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 

Plays on the maigin of the rill, 

Peeps round the fox’s den 

Within the garden’s cultured lound 
It shares the sweet carnation’s bed , 

And blooms on conseciated ground 
In honour of the dead 

The lambkin ciops its crimson gem. 

The wild-bee murmurs on its bieast. 

The blue-fly bends its pensile stem. 

Light o’er the sky-laik’s nest, 

’Tis Flora’s page, — ^m every place. 

In every season fresh and fan , 

It opens with perennial giace, 

And blossoms everywhere 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 

Its humble buds unheeded rise , 

The lose has but a summei-zeign , 

The Daisy never dies 

James Moviigomei y* 

Montgomery lias another very pleasing poetical address to the 
daisy The poem was suggested by the fiist plant of the kind which 
had appeared in India. The flower sprang up unexpectedly out of 
some English earth, sent with other seeds in it, to this country. The 
amiable Dr. Carey of Serampore was the lucky recipient of the 
living treasure, and the poem is supposed to be addressed by him 
to the dear little flowei of his home, thus bom under a foreign 
sky. Dr Carey was a great lover of flowers, and it was one of 
his last directions on his death -bed, as I have already said, that 
his gaiden should be always protected fiom the intrusion of 
Goths and Vandals in the foim of Bengallee goats and cows X 
must give one stanza of Montgomery's second poetical tribute to 
the small flower with “ the silver crest and golden eye. ' 

Thiioe welcome, little English flowei • 

To this lesplendeut hemisphere 
Where Flora’s giant offepimgs tower 
In goigeous hvenes all the yeai , 
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Thou, only thou, ait little heio 
Lilio Tvoith unblended and unknown, 

Yet to my Biitish heart more deai 
Than all the ton id zone 

It IS difficult to exaggerate the feeling with which an exile 
welcomes a home-flowei A year or two ago Di Waid 
informed the Boyal Institution of London, that a single prim- 
rose had been taken to Austialia in a glass-case and that when 
it arrived there in full bloom, the sensation it excited was so 
great that even those who weie in the hot puisuit of gold, 
paused in their eager career to gaze for a moment upon the 
flower of their native fields, and such immense ciowds at last 
pressed around it that it actually became neccssaiy to piotect 
it by a guaid 

My last poetical tribute to the Daisy shall be thiee stanzas 
fiom Woidsworth, fiom two diffieient addresses to the same 
flower. 


With httl© here to do oi see 
Of things that m the gieat woild be, 

Sweet Daisy • oft I talk to thee, 

Foi thou art woithy. 

Thou unassuming Common- place 
Of Nature, with that homely face. 

And yet with something of a grace. 

Which Love makes for thee • 


If stately passions in me burn, 

And one chance look to Thee should turn, 
I drmk out of an humblei uin 

A lowlier pleasui e , 

The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common hfe, our nature hieeds , 

A wisdom fitted to the needs 

Of hearts at leisure. 

When, smitten by the moimng ray, 

I see thee rise, alert and gay. 

Then, cheerful Flower • my spirits play 
With kmdied gladness , 
And when, at dusk, by dews oppiest 
Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 
Of caieful sadness. 
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It IS peculiarly inteiesting to obseive how the profoundest 
depths of thought and feeling are sometimes stiiied in the heart 
of genius by the smallest of the woiks of Nature. Even moie 
ordinal ily gifted men are similaily affected to the utmost extent 
of their intellect and sensibility. We grow tiied of the works 
of man In the realms of art we ever crave something 
unseen before We demand new fashions, and when the old 
are once laid aside, we wonder that they should ever have 
excited even a moment’s admiiatioii. But Nature, though she 
is always the same, never satiates us The simple little Daisy 
which Bums has so sweetly commemorated is the same flower 
that was “of all flowres the flo\\re,’* in the estimation of the 
Patiiaich of English poets, and which so delighted Woidsworth 
in his childhood, in his middle life, and in his old age. He 
gazed on it, at intervals, with unchanging affection for upwards 
of foul score yeais 

The Daisy — the miniature sun with its tiny rays — is especially 
the favoiite of oui earliest years. In oui romenibiances of the 
happy meadows in which we played in childhood, the daisy’s 
silver lustio is ever connected with the deeper radiance of its gay 
companion, the butter -cup, which when held against the dimple 
on the cheek or chin of beauty turns it into a little golden dell. 
The thoughtful and sensitive frequenter of ruial scenes discovers 
beauty eveiy where, though it is not always the soit of beauty 
that would satisfy the taste of men who recognize no gaiety or 
loveliness beyond the walls of cities. To the poet’s eye even 
the freckles on a milk-maid’s brow are not without a grace, 
associated as they aie with health and the open sunshine 

Chaucer tells us that the French call the Daisy La telle 
Marguerite, There is a httle anecdote connected with the 
appellation Marguerite of Scotland, the Queen of Louis the 
Eleventh, presented Margueiite Clotilde de Surville, a poetess, 
with a bouquet of daisies, with this inscription , “ Marguerite 
d’Ecosse a Marguerite ( the pearl ) d’Helicon.” 

The country maidens in England practise a kind of sortil^e 
with this flower. They pluck off leaf by leaf, saying alternately 
“ He loees me** and He loves me not ” The omen or oracle is 
decided by the fall of either sentence on the last leaf. 
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It is extiemely difficult to lear the daisy in India It is 
accustomed to all ‘weatheis in England, but tbe long continued 
sultiiness of tbis clime makes it as delicate as a languid Englibli 
lady in a tropical exile, and however carefully and skilfully 
nuised, it generally pines for its native air and dies/" 

THE FRICKEY GORSB. 

— Yon swelling downs where the sweet air stirs 
The harebells, and wheze prickly fliize 
Buds lavish gold 

Keat*s Endymion 

Pair maidens, I’ll sing you a song , 

I’ll tell of the bonny wild flower, 

Whose blossoms so yellow, and branches so long, 

O’er mooi and o’ei lough locky mountams aie flung 
Fai away flom trim gaiden and bower 

L A TitaviUy 

The Prickly Gorse oi Goss or Eurze, ( %de % J I* I cannot 
omit to notice, because it was tbe plant which of all others 
most stiuck Dillenius when he fiist trod on English ground 
He thiew himself on his knees and thanked Heaven that he had 
lived to see the golden undulation of acres of wind-waved goise. 
Linnocus lamented that lie could scaicely keop it alive lu Sweden 
even in a greenhouse 


♦ 07 of the Detwj — When Ohzist was thiee years old his mother 

wished to twine him a bntiiday wieath But as no floviei was gi owing out 
of doois ou Olnistmas-eve, not m all the piomised hnd, and as no made up 
flowers weie to be bought, Maiy resolved to pi epaie a flowoi heiself To 
this end she took a piece of biight yellow silk which had come down to her 
fiom Bavid, and ran mto tbe same, thick thieads of white silk, thiead by 
thread , and while thus engaged, she pucked her fingci with the needle, 
and the puie blood stained some of the thieads with ciimson, vheieatthe 
little child was much affected But when tbe wiutei was past and tbe lains 
were come and gone, and when spiing came to stiew the caic,h with floweis, 
and the hg-tiee began to put foith hei green figs and the vine hei buds, and 
when the -voice ot the tuiLle was heaid in the land, then came Ohiist and 
took the tendei plant -with its single stem and egg shaped leaves and the 
flowei -with Its golden centie and i ays of white and led, and planted itm 
the vale of Nazaieth Then, taking up the cup of gold which bad been 
presented to him by the -wise men of the East, he filled it at a neighbouiing 
fountain, and wateied the flo^^ei and bieathed upon it And the plant giew 
and became the most peifect of plants, and it floweis in eveiy meadow, 
when the snow disappoais, and is itself the snow of spring, delighting the 
young heait and enticing the old men flom the village to the fields Prom 
then until now this flowei has continued to bloom, and although it may be 
plucked a bundled times, again it blossoms, — C'oJs/ios i/s Deutsche Mytho- 
Logie fms Deutsche Volt 

f The Gorse is a low bush with piiokly leaves glowing like a jumper The 
contiast of its veiy brilliant yellow pea-shaped blossoms with the daik green 
of Its leaves is very beautiful It grows in hedges and on commons and is 
thought lathei a plebeian affair I think it would make quite an addition to 
om garden shiubbery Possibly it might make as much sensation with us 
(Americans) as our mullein does m foreign green-houses. — Mrs StomB 
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I have the most delightful associations connected with this 
plant, and never think of it without a summer feeling and a 
ciowd of delightful images and remembrances of ruial quietude 
and blue skies and balmy breezes Cowper hardly does it 
justice 

The common^ ovei giown Tvith fein, and lough 
With piickly goisG, that shapeless and deformed 
And dangerous to the touchy has yet its bloom 
And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 

Yields no unpleasing i amble 

The plant is indeed iiregularly shaped, but it is not deformed^ 
and if it IS dangeious to the touch, so also is the rose, unless 
it he of that species which Milton places in Paradise — and 
without thorns the rose^' 

Hurdis is more complimentaiy and more just to the richest 
ornament of the swelling hill and the level moor. 

And what moie noble than the vernal fuiz© 

With golden caskets hung* 

I have seen whole cotees or coteaux (sides of hills) in the 
sweet little island of Jeisey thickly mantled with the golden 
ladiance of tbis beautiful wildflower. The whole Yall6e des 
VauxL ( the ^Galley of rallies ) is sometimes alive with its lustie. 

VALLEE DES YAUX 

AIR THE MEETING OF THE WATERS 

If I dioam of the past, at fair Fancy’s command, 

Up-fLoats from the blue sea thy small sunny land • 

O’er thy gieen hills, sweet Jeisey, the fiesh breezes blow, 

And silent and waim is thy Vallee des Vaux ' 

Theie alone have I loitoied ’mid blossoms of gold. 

And forgot that the great world was crowded and cold, 

Nor believed that a land of enchantment could show 
A vale moie divino than the ValUe des Vaux 

A few scattered cots, hke white clouds in the sky, 

Oi hke still sails at sea when the light breezes die. 

And a mill with its wheel in the biook’s silver glow, 

Foim thy beautiful hamlet, sweet Vallee des Vaux » 

As the biook piattled by like an mfant at play. 

And each wave as it passed stole a moment away, 

I thought how serenely a long life would flow. 

By the sweet little biook m the Yall^o des Vaux, 

D. L. B. 
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Jersey is not the only one of the Channel Islands that is 
enriched with “ blossoms of gold.” In the sister island of 
Guernsey the piickly gorse is much used for hedges, and Sir 
George Head remarks that the premises of a Guernsey farmer 
are thus as impregnably fortified and secuied as if his grounds 
were surrounded by a stone wall. In the Isle of Man the fuize 
grows so high that it is sometimes moie like a fir tree than the 
ordinary plant. 

There is an old proverb — “ When gorse is out of blossom, 
kissing is out of fashion” — that is never The gorse blooms all 
the year. 


FERN 

I’ll soek the shaggy fein clad hill 

And watchj ’mid murmuis muttering stein, 

The seed depaitmg fiom the fcin 
Ei e wakeful demons can convey 
The wonder-working chaim away 

Leyden. 

The green and graceful Fern” (filices J with its exquisite 
traceiy must not be overlooked. It recalls many noble home- 
scones to British eyes. Pliny says that ‘'of ferns there are 
two kinds, and they bear neither flowers nor seed ” And this 
erroneous notion of the fern bearing no seed was common 
amongst the English even so late as the time of Addison who 
ridicules “ a Doctor that had arrived afc the knowledge of the 
green and red dragon, and had discovered the female fern’-seedf 
The seed is veiy minute and might easily escape a careless eye. 
In the present day every one knows that the seed of the fein lies 
on the under side of the leaves, and a single leaf will often bear 
some milhons of seeds Even those amongst the vulgai who believ- 
ed the plant bore seed, had an idea that the seeds were visible only 
at certain mysteiious seasons and to favored individuals who by 
carrying a quantity of it on their person, were able, like those 
who wore the helmet of Pluto or the ring of Gyges, to walk 
unseen amidst a crowd The seed was supposed to be best seen 
at a certain hour of the night on which St. John the Baptist 
was horn. 

We have the receipt of fern-seed , we walk invisible, 

ShoLles^pem e*s Heiit y I Part I. 

A 2 
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In Beaumont’s and Fletcker’s Fair Maid of the Inn^ is the 
following allusion to the fern, 

Had you Gyges’ rin^, 

Or tliQ hei 5 that gives %nv%s\h%l%ty 

Ben Jonson makes a similar allusion to it • 

I had 

N'o mediomo, sir, to go invisible, 

JVo fei n seed m m.y pocket 

Pope puts a branch of spleen-wort, a species of fern, ( A sple~ 
mum tofiohomanesj into the hand of a gnome as a protection 
from evil influences in the Cave of Spleen. 

Safe passed the gnome through this fantastic band 
A blanch of healing spleen-wort in his hand 

The fern forms a splendid ornament for shadowy nooks and 
grottoes, or fragments of rums, or heaps of stones, or the odd 
cornel s of a large gaiden or pleasure-giound, 

I have had many delightful associations with this plant both 
at home and abroad. When I visited the beautiful Island of 
Penang, Sir William Korris, then the Kecorder of the Island, 
and V ho was a most indefatigable collector of ferns, obligingly 
presented me with a specimen of every variety that he had 
discovered in the hills and valhes of that small paradise ,* and I 
suppose that in no part of the world could a finer collection of 
specimens of the fern be made for a botanist’s herharium Fern 
leaves will look almost as well ten years after they are gatlieied 
as on the day on which they are transferred from the dewy hill- 
side to the dry pages of a book. 

Jersey and Penang are the two loveliest islands on a small scale 
that I have yet seen : the latter is the most romantic of the two and 
has nobler trees and a richer soil and a brighter sky — ^but they are 
both charming retreats for the lovers of peace and nature. As I 
have devoted some verses to Jersey I must have some also on 

THE ISLAND OF PENANG. 

I 

I STAND upon tbe mountain’s biow — 

1 drink tbe cool firesb mountain breeze — 

I see tby little town below,* 

Tby villas, hedge-rows, fields and trees. 


George Town, 
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And hail thee with exultant glow, 

Gem oe the Oriental Seas * 

n. 

A cloud had settled on my heart — 

My frame had borne perpetual pam — 

I yearned and panted to depait 
Fiom dread Bengala*s sultry plain — 

Fate smiled, — Disease withholds his dait — 

I bioathe the breath of life again ^ 

m 

"VYith lightened heart, elastic tread. 

Almost with youth’s rekindled flame, 

I loam where lovehest scenes outspread. 

Raise thoughts and visions none could name. 
Save those on whom the Muses shed 
A spell, a dower of deathless fame 
IV 

I feel, but oh ’ could ne’er powrimy. 

Sweet Isle • thy charms of land and wave. 

The bowers that own no winter day. 

The brooks where timid wild birds lave, 

The foiest hills where insects gay* 

Mimic the music of the brave * 

V 

I see from this proud airy height 
A lovely Lilliput below * 

Ships, roads, groves, gardens, mansions white. 
And tiees in trimly ordeied row,i' 

Present almost a toy-hke sight, 

A miniatuie scene, a feiry show * 

VI. 

But lo ’ beyond the ocean stream, 

That like a sheet of silvei lies, 

As glorious as a poet’s dream 
The grand Malayan mountains rise, 

And while then sides m sunlight beam 
Their dun heads mingle with the skies. 

VI 

Men laugh at bards who hve m clouds — 

The clouds leneatJi me gathei now. 

Or gliding slow in solemn ciowds. 

Or singly, touched with sunny glow. 

Take mystic shapes in snowy shiouds. 

Or lucid veils on Beauty’s brow. 


The hill' trumpeter, + Nutmeg and Clove plantations. 
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While all around the wandeiing eye 
Beholds enchantments nch and laie, 

Of wood, and watei, eaith, and sky 
A panoiaraic vision fair. 

The dyal bieathes his liquid sigh. 

And magic floats upon the air > 

IX 

Oh ’ lovely and romantic Isle ' 

How cold the heart thou couldst not please • 

Thy very dwelhngs seem to smile 
Like quiet nests mid summer trees > 

I leave thy shores— but weep the while — 

Gem oe the Obiehtal Seas ' 

D. L. B. 

HENNA. 

The henna or al hinna ( Lawsoma inermts ) is found in great 
abundance in Egypt, India, Peisia and Arabia. In Bengal it 
goes by the name of Mindee, It is much used here for gaiden 
hedges. Hindu females rub it on the palms of their hands, 
the tips of their fingers and the soles of their feet to give 
them a red dye. The same red dye has been observed upon 
the nails of Egyptian mummies. In Egypt sprigs of henna are 
hawked about the streets for sale with the ciy of O, odouts 
of Parad%s6j, 0^ flowers of the henna Thomas Moore alludes 
to one of the uses of the henna — 

Thus some bring leaves of henna to imbue 
The fingeis’ ends of a bright roseate hue. 

So bright, that m the mirror’s depth they seem 
Like tips of coral branches in the stream. 

MOSS. 

Mosses (musc%) are sometimes confounded with Lichens. 
Tine mosses are green, and lichens are gray. All the mosses are 
of exc^uisitely dehcate structure They are found m every part 
of the world where the atmosphere is moist. They have a 
wonderful tenacity of life and can often be restored to their 
oiigmal freshness after they have been dried for years It was 
the sight of a small moss in the interior of Africa that sug- 
gested to Mungo Park such consolatory reflections as saved him 
from despair. He had been stripped of all he had by banditti. 

In this forlorn and almost helpless condition,” he says, "when 
the robbers had left me, I sat for some time looking aiound 
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me with amazement and terror Whichever way I turned, 
nothing appeared but danger and difhculty I found myself m 
the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth of the rainy season 
— naked and alone, — sunounded by savages. I was five hundred 
miles from any Euiopean settlement All these ciicumstances 
crowded at once upon my lecollection , and I confess that my 
spirits began to fail me. I considered my fate as certain, and that 
I had no alternative, but to lie down and peiish The influence 
of religion, however aided and supported me I reflected that no 
human prudence or foresight could possibly have aveited my 
present sufferings I was indeed a stranger in a strange land, yet 
I was still under the eye of that Pi evidence who has condescended 
to call himself the stranger’s fiiend At this moment, painful 
as my reflections were, the extiaoidinary beauty of a small Moss 
irresistibly caught my eye , and though the whole plant was not 
larger than the top of one of my fingcis, I could not contemplate 
the delicate confoimation of its roots, leaves, and fruit, without 
admiration. Can that Being (thought I) who planted, watered, 
and brought to perfection, in this obscure part of the world, a 
thing which appears of so small impoitance, look with unconcern 
upon the situation and sufferings of creatines formed after his 
own image Suicly not — Reflections like these would not allow 
me to despair I staited up, and disregarding both hunger and 
fatigue, travelled forward, assured that relief was at hand , and I 
was not disappointed.” 


VICTORIA REGIA. 

On this Queen of Aquatic Plants the language of admiration 
has been exhausted. It was discovered in the fiist year of the 
present century by the botanist Hcenke who was sent by the 
Spanish Government to investigate the vegetable pioductions 
of Peru. When in a canoe on the Puio Mamore, one of the 
great tnbutaiies of the river Amazon, he came suddenly upon 
the noblest and largest flower that he had ever seen He fell 
on his knees in a transport of admiration Ifc was the plant now 
known as the Victoria Begia, or American Water-lily. 

It was not till February 1849, that Dr. Hugh Eodie and Mr. 
Lachie of Demerara forwarded seeds of the plant to Sir W. 
T Hooker m vials of pure water. They were sown in earth, in 
pots immeised in watei, and enclosed in a glass case. They 
V egetated lapidly The plants first came to peifection at Chats- 
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woltli the seat of the Duke of Devonshire/ and siibseq[uently 
at the Royal gardens at Kew 

Early in November of the same year, (1849,) the leaves of 
the plant at Chatswoith weie 4 feet 8 inches in diameter. A 
child weighing forty two pounds was placed upon one of the 
leaves which boie the weight well The laigest leaf of the 
plant by the middle of the next month was five feet in diameter 
with a turned up edge of from two to four inches. It then 
bore up a peison of 11 stone weight The flat leaf of the 
Yictoria Regia as it floats on the surface of the water, resembles 
in point of form the brass high edged platter in which Hindus 
eat their rice. 

The flowers in the middle of May 1850 measured one foot 
one inch in diameter. The lapidity of the growth of this plant 
is one of its most remarkable characteiistics, its leaves often 
expanding eight inches in diameter daily, and Mr. John Eisk 
Allen, who has published in Ameiica an admirably illustrated 
work upon the subject, tells us that instances under his own 
observation have occurred of the leaves increasing at the rate 
of half an inch hourly. 

Not only is there an extraordinary variety in the colours of 
the several specimens of this flowei, but a singularly rapid 
succession of changes of hue in the same individual flower as 
it progresses from hud to blossom 

This vegetable wonder was introduced into North America 
in 1851. It grows to a larger size there than in England. 
Some of the leaves of the plant cultivated in North America 
measure seveuty-two inches in diameter. 

This plant has been proved to he perennial. It grows best 
in from 4 to 6 feet of water. Each plant generally sends hut 
four or five leaves to the surface 

In addition to the other attiactious of this noble Water Lily, 
is the exquisite character of its perfume, which strongly resembles 
that of a fresh pineapple just cut open. 

* Leigh. Hunt, in the dedication of his Slot les vti Vet se to the Duke of 
Devonshne speaks of his Giace as the adorn ei of the country with beauti- 
ful gardens, and with the fai -fetched botany of othei climates, one of whom 
It may be said without exaggeration and even without a metaphor, that his 
footsteps may be traced m flowers.” 
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The Victoiia Kegia in the Calcutta Botanic Gaiden has from 
some cause or othei not flourished so well as it was expected 
to do The largest leaf is not more than four feet and three 
quaiters in diameter. But there can be little doubt that when 
the habits of the plant are better understood it will be brought 
to great perfection in this country. I strongly recommend my 
native fi lends to decorate their tanks with this the most 
glorious of aquatic plants. 

THE FLY-ORCHIS — THE BEE-ORCHIS 

Of these strange freaks of nature many strange stories are 
told. I cannot repeat them all I shall content myself with 
quoting the following passage from DTsraeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature — 

‘‘ Theie is preserved in the Biitish Museum, a black stone, 
on which natuie has sketched a resemblance of the portiait of 
Chaucoi Stones of this kind, possessing a sufficient degiee of 
resemblance, are rare, but art appears not to have been used. 
Even in plants, we find this sort of resemblance There is a 
species of the oichis found in the mountainous parts of Lincoln- 
shire, Kent, &c, IsTature has formed a bee, apparently feeding 
on the breast of the flower, with so much exactness, that it is 
impossible at a very small distance to distinguish the imposi- 
tion. Hence the plant derives its name, and is called the Bee^^ 
flouer Langhorne elegantly notices its appeaiance. 

' See on tliat floweret’s velvet breast, 

How close the busy vagrant hos ^ 

Bis thin- wi ought plume, his downy breast, 

Th’ ambrosial gold that swells his thighs 
* Pei haps his flagrant load may bind 
His limbs , — well set the captive free — 

I sought the living bee to find. 

And found the picture of a bee/ 

The late Mr. James of Exeter wrote to me on this subject: 
^ This orchis is common near our sea-coasts ; but instead of being 
exactly like a bee, it is not like it at all* It has a general re- 
semblance to a fiy^ and by the help of imagination, may be 
supposed to be a fly pitched upon the flower. The mandrake 
very frequently has a forked root, which may be fancied to re- 
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semLle tliiglis and legs, I have soon it helped out with nails 
on the toes ’ 

All ingenious botanist, a stiangei to me, after reading this 
article, was so kind as to send me specimens of the Jly orchis, 
oplirys musci/c'^ a, and of the bee orchis, ophrys apifera Their 
lesemblance to these insects when in full flower is the most per- 
fect conceivable , they are distinct plants The poetical eye of 
Langhorne was equally correct and fanciful , and that too of 
Jackson, who differed so positively Many contioveisies have 
been cariied on, from a want of a little moie knowledge, like 
that of the bee orchis and the ply , both parties prove 
to be right.*' 


THE FUCHSIA. 

The Fuchsia is decidedly the most graceful flower in the 
woild. It unfortunately wants fragrance or it would be the 
beau ideal of a favoiite of Flora. There is a story about its 
fiist introduction into England which is woith reprinting heie . 

‘ Old Mr Lee, a nurseryman and gardener, near London, well 
known fifty or sixty years ago, was one day showing his variegated 
treasuies to a fiiend, who suddenly turned to him, and declared, 
^ Well, you have not in your collection a prettier flower than I saw 
this morning at Wapping ’’ — ‘ No ' and pi ay what was this phoenix 
like^’ ‘Why, the plant was elegant, and the flowers hung in 
rows like tassels from the pendant blanches, their colour the 
richest crimson , m the centre a fold of deep pin pie,’ and so foith. 
Particular diiections being demanded and given, Mr Lee posted 
off to Wapping, where he at once perceived that the plant was 
new in this part of the woild. He saw and admired. Entering 
the house, he said, ‘ My good woman, that is a nice plant. I should 
like to buy it ’ — ‘ I could not sell it for any money, for it was 


* The following account of a newly discovered flower may be xnteiesting 
to my 1 eadeis “ It is about the size of a walnut, peifectly white, with fine 
leaves, lesemblmg very much the wax plant Upon the blooming of the 
flower, in the cup foimed by the leaves, is the exact image of a dove lying 
on its back with its wings extended The peak of the bill and the eyes are 
plainly to be seen and a small leaf befoie the flowei an lies at maturity 
forms the outspiead tail The leaf can be raised or shut down with the 
finger without bieakiiig or appaiently in]uiiiig it until the flower leaches its 
bloom, when it Jiopb."~-Pa7wma Sta? 
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brought me from the West Indies by my husband, who has now 
left again, and I must keep it for his sake ’ — But I must have 
it*’ — ^No sii *’ — 'Here,’ emptying his pockets, 'here are gold, 
silver, copper’ (His stock was something more than eight 
guineas,) — 'Wella-day* but this is a power of money, sure and 
sure.’ — ' ’Tis yours, and the plant is mine , and, my good dame, 
you shall have one of the first young ones I rear, to keep for your 
husband’s sake.’ — ' Alack, alack *' — You shall ’ A coach was 
called, in which was safely deposited our florist and his seemingly 
dear purchase His first woik was to pull ofi* and utterly destioy 
every vestige of blossom and bud The plant was divided 
into cuttings, which weie forced in baik beds and hotbeds , were 
redivided and subdivided. Every effbit was used to multiply it. 
By the commencement of the next flowering season, Mr Lee was 
the delighted possessor of 300 Fuchsia plants, all giving promise 
of blossom The two which opened first were removed into his 
show-house A lady came — ' Why, Mr Lee, my dear Mr. Lee, 
wheie did you get this charming flower^’ — 'Hem* ’tis a new 
thing, my lady , pretty, is it not V — ^ Pretty • ’tis lovely. Its priceP 
— ' A guinea thank your ladyship and one of the plants stood 
proudly in her ladyship’s boudoir. 'My dear Charlotte, where 
did you get*?’ &c — 'Oh* ’tis a new thing , I saw it at old Lee’s; 
pretty, is it not — 'Pretty * ’tis beautiful * Its price *’ — ‘A guinea ; 
there was another left,’ The visiter’s horses smoked off to the 
suburb; a third flowenng plant stood on the spot whence the 
first had been taken. The second guinea was paid, and the second 
chosen Fuchsia adorned the drawing-room of her second ladyship 
The scene was repeated, as new-comers saw and were attracted 
by the beauty of the plant. Hew chariots flew to the gates of old 
Lee’s nursery-ground. Two Fuchsias, young, graceful and bursting 
into healthy flower, were constantly seen on the same spot in his 
repository He neglected not to gladden the faithful sailor’s wife 
by the promised gift ; but, ere the flower season closed, 300 golden 
guineas clinked m his purse, the produce of the single shrub of 
the widow of Wapping , the reward of the taste, decision, skill, 
and perseverance of old ]VIr. Lee.* 

Whether this story about the fuchsia, be only partly 
fact and partly fiction I shall not pretend to determine; but 
the best authorities acknowledge that Mr. Lee, one of the 
founders of the Hammersmith Hursery, was the first to make 
the plant generally known in England, and that he for some 

B 2 * 
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time got a guinea for eacTi of tlie cuttings. The fuchsia is a 
native of Mexico and Chili. I believe that most of the plants 
of this genus introduced into India have flouiished for a brief 
period and then sickened and died. 

The poets of England have not yet sung the Fuschia’s praise. 
Here are three stanzas written for a gentleman who had been 
presented by the lady of bis love with a supeib plant of this 
kind. 

A FUCHSIA. 

1 

A deed of grace— a graceful gift — and graceful too tLe givei * 

Like ear-nngs on thine own fan head, these long buds hang and qmvei 
Each tremulous taper branch is thnlled — flutter the wing-hke leaves — 

For thus to part from thee, sweet maid, the floral spirit grieves ' 

II. 

Rude gods m brass or gold enchant an untaught devotee — 

Fair marble shapes, rich paintings old, are Art’s idolatry. 

But nought e’er charmed a human bieast like this small tremulous flower, 
Minute and dehcate work divine of woi Id-creative power* 

III. 

This flower’s the Queen of all earth’s flowers, and loveliest things appear 
Linked by some secret sympathy, in this mysterious sphere , 

The giver and the gift seem one, and thou thyself art nigh 
When this glory of the garden greets thy lover’s raptured eye 

D L, B. 

Do you know tbe proper name of tbis flower^” writes 
Jeremy Bentham to a lady-friend, ‘‘ and tbe signification of its 
name? Fuchsia from Fucbs, a German botanist.” 

ROSEMARY 

There’s rosemary — ^that’s for remembrance 
Pray you, love, lemember, 

MamUU 

There’s rosemane ; the Arabians justifie 
(Physitions of exceedmg perfect skill) 

It comforteth the brain and memory. 

ChesUi . 

Bacon speaks of heaths of Rosemary ( Rosmarinus'^ J that 
“ will smell a great way m the sea, perhaps twenty miles 
This reminds us of Milton’s Paradise. 

* Signifying the dew of the sea. The rosemary grows best near the 
sea-shore, and when the wind is off the land it dehghts the home-ietorning 
voyager with its familiar flagianoe. 
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So lovely seemed 

That landscape, and of pure, now pmer air, 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspiies 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 

All sadness but despair. Now gentle gales 

Fanning their odorifeious wings, dispense 

N ative perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 

Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabean odouis from the spicy shoie 

Of Araby the blest , with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their comae, and many a league 

Cheeied with the grateful smeU, old Ocean smiles 

Kosemary used to be canied at funerals, and worn as wedding 
favois 

Lewis Pray take a piece of Rosemaiy, 

Mi 7 amont I’ll weai it , 

But foi the lady’s sake, and none of your’s * 

Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘‘Mder Bt other 

Eoseinary, says Malone, being supposed to strengthen the 
memory, was the emblem of fidelity in lovers So in A HandfuU 
of Pleasant Dehtes^ containing Sundne New Sonets^ 1 6mo 1 854 : 

Rosemary is for remembrance 
Between us daie and night , 

Wishing that I might alwaies have 
You piesent in my sight. 

The poem in which these lines are found, is entitled, 
Nosegay alwaies sweet for Lovers to send for Tokens of Love* 

Roger Hochet in hia seimon entitled A Marriage Present 
(1607) thus speaks of the Rosemary. — “It overtoppetli all 
the fiowers in the gaiden, boasting man’s lule. It helpeth the 
brain, strengthen eth the memorie, and is very medicinable for 
the head. Another propertie of the rosemary is, it affects the 
heart. Let this rosemaiipus, this flower of men, ensigne of 
your wisdom, love, and loyaltie, be earned not only in your 
hands, but in your hearts and heads.” 

“ Hungary water” is made up chiefly fiom the oil distilled 
from this sliiub. 


I should talk on a little longer about other shrubs, herbs, 
and flowers, (paiticularly of flowers) such as the “pink- 
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eyed Pimperner (the poor man's weather glass) and the fragrant 
Violet, the modest grace of the vernal year,’) the scarlet 
crested Geranium with its ciimpled leaves, and the yellow and 
purple Amaranth, powdered with gold, 

A flower which once 
In Paiadi^, fast by the tree of life 
Began to bloom, 

and the ciisp and well- varnished Holly with “its lutilant ber- 
ries," and the white Lily, (the vestal Lady of the Vale, — “ the 
flower of virgin light") and the luscious Honeysuckle, and the 
chaste Snowdrop, 

Venturous haibingei of spiing 
And pensive monitor of fleeting years, 

and the sweet Hehotrope and the gay and elegant Nasturtium, 
and a great many other “ bonnic gems" upon the breast of our 
dear mother earth, — hut this gossipping book has already 
extended to so unconscionable a size that I must quicken my 
progress towards a conclusion 

I am indebted to the kindness of Babu Kasiprasad Ghosh, 
the first Hindu gentlemen who ever published a volume of 
poems m the English langnage,t for the following inteiest- 
ing list of Indian floweis used in Hindu ceremonies Many 
copies of the poems of Kasipiasad Ghosh, were sent to the 

■* Perbaps it IS not known to all my readeis that some floweis not only 
brighten the earth by day with their lovely faces, but emit light at dusk 
In a note to Darwin’s Loves of the Plants it is stated that the daughter of 
Lmnsens first observed the Nastuitium to throw out flashes of light in the 
morning before sumise, and also during the evening twilight, but not 
after total darkness came on The phdosophois consideied these flashes to bo 
electric lUr Haggren, Professor of Natural History, perceived one even- 
ing a faint flash of light lepeatedly darted from a mangold The flash was 
aftei wards often seen by him on the same flowei two oi three times, in quick 
succession, but moie commonly at intervals <3f some minutes The light has 
been observed also on the orange, the lily, the monks-hood, the yellow goats- 
beard and the sun-flower This effect has sometimes been so stiiking that 
the flowers have looked as if they weie illuminated foi a holiday 

liady Blessmgton has a fanciful allusion to this flower-light ‘^Some 
flowers,” she says, “absorb the lays of the sun so stiongly that in the 
evening they yield slight phosphoiic flashes , may we not compare the minds 
of poets to those flowers which imbibing light emit it again in a different 
foim and aspect 


f The Shan and other Poems 
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Enghsli public ciitics, several of whom spoke of the author’s 
talents with commendation. The late Miss Emma "Roberts 
wrote a brief biography of him for one of the London annuals, 
so that theie must be many of my readers at home who will 
not on this occasion hear of his name for the first time, 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF INDIAN FLOWERS, COMMONLY 
USED IN HINDU CEREMONIES 

A'kunda (Calotropis GzgmUea ) — A pretty purple coloured, and 
slightly scented flower, having a sweet and agieeable smell It 
is called Area in Sanscrit, and has two varieties, both of which 
ai e held to be sacred to Shiva, It forms one of the five darts 
with which the Indian God of Love is supposed to pierce the 
hearts of young mortals t Sir William Jones refers to it in his 
Hymn to Kama Deva. It possesses medicinal properties % 

A'para'jita {Clitona Uinatea ) — A conically shaped flower, the 
upper part of which is tinged with blue and the lower part 
part IS white. Some are wholly white It is held to be sacred to 
Durgd. 

Asooa Asoaa ) — A small yellow flower, which blooms 

in large clusters in the month of April and gives a most beautiful 
appearance to the tree It is eaten by young females as a medicine. 
It smells like the Saffion 

A'tashi — A small yellowish or brown coloured flower without 
any smell. It is supposed to be sacred to Shiva, and is very often 
alluded to by the Indian poets It resembles the flower of the 
flax or Linum iisitatissimum § 

Baka — ^A kidney shaped flower, having several varieties, all 
of which are held to be sacred to Vishnu, and arc in conse- 


* My Hindu finend is not answeiable foi the following notes. 

+ And infants winged, who mirthful throw 
Shafts rose- tipped fiom nectaieous bow. 

Kam Deva, the Cupid of the Hindu Mythology, is thus lepresented His 
bow is of the sitgai cane, his string is formed of wild bees, and his arrows 
are tipped with the lose — TaUs of the Fo^Qst. 

t In 1811 this plant was subjected to a legular set of experiments by 
Dr, G Playfair, who, with many of his brethren, beais ample testimony of 
its efficacy in lepiosy, lues, tema, herpes, diopsy, iheumatism, hectic and 
intermittent fevei The powdered bark is given in doses of 5-6 giains twice 
a day — Di VoigMs So'iUts Svibmhamts Calcuttensis* * * § 

§ It IS pel haps of the Flax tube. Mi. Piddmgton gives it the Sanscrit 
name of Aiasi and the Botanical name Lvmvmi 
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quence used m liis worship. It is supposed to possess medicinal 
vii lues and is used by the native doctors. 

Baku'la ( Mimusops JShngi ) — veiy small, yellowish, and 
fragrant flower It is used in making gai lands and other female 
ornaments Krishna is said to have fascinated the milkmaids of 
Brindabun by playing on his celebrated flute under a Bakidla ti ee 
on the banks of the Jumna, which is, therefoie, invariably alluded 
to in all the Sanscrit and vernacular poems relating to his amouis 
with those young women, 

Ba'kasha (Justicia Adhatoda) — white flower, having a slight 
smell It IS used in certain native medicines 

Bela Zamhac) — A fragiant small white flower, in 

common use among native females, who make garlands of it to 
wear in their braids of hair. A kind of %ttar is extracted from 
this flowei, which is much esteemed by natives. It is supposed 
to form one of the darts of Kama Deva or the God of Love. 
European Botanists seem to have confounded this flower with the 
Monika, which they also call the Jasminum Zambac. 

Bhu'mi Cha-Mpaka. — An oblong vanegated flower, which shoots 
out from the ground at the appioach of spring It has a 
slight smell, and is considered to possess medicinal properties. 
The great peculiarity of this flower is that it blooms when there 
is not apparently the slightest trace of the existence of the shrub 
above ground. When the flower dies away, the leaves make their 
appeal ance. 

Champa' {Miclielia Champala) — A tulip shaped yellow flower 
possessing a very strong smell.* It forms one of the darts 
of Kama Deva, the Indian Cupid. It is particularly sacred to 
Krishna. 

Chundra Mallika' {Chrysanthemum Indiana) — A pretty round 
yellow flower which blooms in winter. The plant is used in 
making hedges m gardens and piesents a beautiful appearance in 
the cold weather when the blossoms appear. 

Dhastd'ra {Datura Fastuoso) — A large tulip shaped white 
flower, sacied to Mahadeva, the thud Godhead of the Hindu 
Trinity. The seeds of this flower have narcotic j^i'operties t 

Drona — A white flower with a very slight smell 

Dopati* (hnpatiens Balsamina ) — A small flower having a slight 


* Roxbmgh calls it “intensely fiagiant ” 

SometimGs employed by lobbeis to deprive fcliexr victims of the power of 
resistance. In a stiong dose it is poison. 
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smell. There are seveial varieties of this flower Some are red and 
some white; while others are both white and lod 
Ga'nda' (JTagetes e; ecta) — Jk handsome yellow flower, which 
sometimes grows very large It is commonly used in making gar- 
lands, with which the natives decorate their idols, and the Europeans 
in India their churches and gates on Christmas Day and New 
Year's Day 

Gandha Ra'j {Gmdema Florida ) » — A strongly scented white 
flower, which blooms at night. 

Golancha ( Memspermum Qlah wn ) — A white flower. The plant 
IS already well known to Europeans as a febrifuge. 

Java' {Hihisous Rosa Sinensts) — ^A large blood coloured flower 
held to be especially sacred to Kali. There are two species 
of it, VIZ the oidmary Java commonly seen in our gardens and 
parteires, and the Panclia MvXhi, which, as its name imports, has 
five compartments and is the largest of the two * 

Jatanti {jF6c7iynomcne JSesban) — A small yellowish flower, held 
to be sacred to Shiva. 

Jha'nti — A small white flower possessing medicinal proper- 
ties The leaves of the plants are used in curing certain ulcers 
Ja'nti (Jasm%nU7n Grandtfloium ) — Also a small white flower 
having a sweet smell. The uttai called Chumeh is extracted from it. 

JuTiN {Jasminum Awxmlatmn ) — The Indian Jasmine It 
is a very small white flower remarkable for its sweetness. It 
IS also used in making a species of uttar which is highly prized by 
the natives, as also in forming a great variety of imitation female 
ornaments 

Kadamba {Nauclea Cadawha). — A ball shaped yellow flower 
held to be particularly sacred to Krishna, many of whose gambols 
with the milkmaids of Brmdabun are said to have been performed 
under the Kadamba tree, which is in consequence very fiequently 
alluded to in the vernacular poems relating to his loves with those 
celehiated beauties. 

Kinsuka Ft ondosa ). — A handsome hut scentless white 

flower 

Kanaka Champa (Pterospermum Acerifolium) — A yellowish 
flower which hangs down in form of a tassel It has a strong 
smell, which is perceived at a great distance when it is on the tree, 
but the moment it is plucked off, it begins to lose its fragrance. 
Kanchana {Bauhima Vaizegata ) — There are several varie- 

* It IS said to be used by the Chinese to blacken then eyebrows and their 
shoes. 
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ties of this flower Some are white, some are purple, while 
others are red. It gives a haudsome appearance to the tree when 
the latter is in full blossom. 

Kunda ^uleseens )^ — very pretty white flower. 

Indian poets frequently compare a set of handsome teeth to 
this flower. It is held to be especially sacred to Yishnu. 

Karabira (^Nerium Odomivi^ — ^There are two species of this 
flower, VIZ. the white and red, both of which are sacred to Shiva. 

Kamini {Murray a Exotica). — A pretty small white flower 
having a strong smell. It blooms at night and is very delicate 
to the touch. The hainini tree is frequently used as a garden hedge- 

Krishna Chura iPotnciajia PulcJia ? ima) — A. pretty small 
flower, which as its name imports resembles the head ornament of 
Kiishna. When the Krishna Chura tree is in full blossom, it has 
a very handsome appearance. 

Krishna Keli {M%rabili& Jodapa )'^ — A small tulip shaped 
yellow flower. The bulb of the plant has medicinal properties 
and IS used by the natives as a poultice 

Kumada {Nymphcea Escideiita) — A white flower, resembling 
the lotus, but blooming at night, whence the Indian poets suppose 
that it IS in love with Chandra or the Moon, as the lotus is imagined 
by them to be in love with the Sun. 

Lavanga Lata' {Limonia Scandens') — A very small red flower 
growing upon a creeper, which has been celebrated by Jaya Deva 
in his famous work called the Gita Govinda This ciecper is used 
in native gardens for bowers, 

Mallika' (Jasmnum Zambac ) — A white flower resembling 
the Bela. It has a very sweet smell and is used by native females 
to make ornaments It is frequently alluded to by Indian poets. 

Muchakunda {Pterospei mum Sulemfolia) — A strongly scented 
flower, which grows m clusters and is of a brown colour. 

Ma'lati {Echites CaryophyUata.) — The flower of a creeper which 
IS commonly used in native gardens. It has a slight smell and is 
of a white colour. 

Ma'dhavi {GcBrtnera Racemosa^—^^^e flower of another creeper 
which is also to be seen m native gardens. It is likewise of a 
white colour. 


* Mirdbihb jUlaya, or Marvel of Peru, is called by tho countiy people in 
England the fom o^cloch jlowe'i, from its opening regularly at that time. 
There is a species of broom in Amenca which is called the Amenoan dock, 
because it exhibits its golden floweis e-voiy moining at eleven, is fully open 
by one and doses again at two, 
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Na'geswara (3fesua Ferrua ,) — white flower with yellow 
filaments, which are said to possess medicinal properties and are 
used by the native physicians It has a very sweet smell and is 
supposed by Indian poets to form one of the darts of Kama Deva. 
See Sir William Jones’s Hymn to that deity. 

Padma (Felumbium Speoiosum ) — The Indian lotus, which is 
held to be sacred to Vjshnu, Brama, Mahadava, Durga, Lakshami 
and Saraswati as well as all the higher orders of Indian deities. It 
IS a very elegant flower and is highly esteemed by the natives, m 
consequence of which the Indian poets frequently allude to it in 
their writings 

Pa'ruata {Buohanama Latzfoha ) — A handsome white flower, 
with a slight smell. In native poetry, it furnishes a simile for 
pretty eyes, and is held to be sacred to Vishnu 

Paregata {Erythrina FuZgens ) — A flower which is supposed 
to bloom in the gaiden of Indra m heaven, and forms the subject 
of an mteiesting episode in the in which the two wives 

of Krisna, (Rukmini and Satyabhama) are said to have quarrelled 
for the exclusive possession of this flower, which their husband 
had stolen from the celestial garden referred to. It is supposed to 
be identical with the flower of the Falta mada't 

Rajani Gandha {Pohanthus Tubeyosa ,) — A white tulip-shaped 
flower which blooms at night, from which circumstance it is called 

the Rajam Gandha, (or night-fragranoo giver).” It is the Indian 
tuberose. 

Rangana.— A small and very pretty red flower which is 
used by native females in ornamenting their betels. 

Seonti Rosa Qlandvlefera, A white flower resembling the rose 
m size and appearance. It has a sweet smell. 

Sepha'lika {Nyotanthes Arbor-ti isUs ) — A very pretty and delicate 
flower which blooms at night, and drops down shoitly after. 
It has a sweet smell and is held to be sacred to Shiva. The juice 
of the leaves of the Sephahka tree are used in curing both remit- 
tant and intermittent fevers. 

SuRYJA Mukhi (SeliaYithus Annuus) —A large and very hand- 
some yellow flower, which is said to turn itself to the Sun, as he 
goes from East to West, whence it has derived its name. 

SuBTJA Mani (RUbzsciis P3cismcsus)s — A small red flower. 

Golaea Champa. — A large beautiful white tuhp-shaped flower 
having a sweet smell. It is externally white but internally orange- 
coloied. 

Tag0r {Taberiic&mont<^nQt CQrQ7ia^ia),-^A. white flower having 
a slight smell. 
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Taro lata — A beautiful cxceper with small led flowers, 
used in native gardens for making hedges. 


K. G. 


It IS 


Pliny m his Natural History alludes to the marks of time 
exhibited in the legular opening and closing of flowers. Lin- 
naeus enumerates forty-six flowers that might be used for the 
construction of a floral time-piece. This gieat Swedish botanist 
invented a Ploral horologe, whose wheels were the sun and earth 
and whose index-figures were floweis.^' Perhaps his invention, 
however, was not wholly original Andrew Marvell in his 

Thoughts in a Garden"' mentions a sort of floral dial : — 

How well the skilful gardenei diew 
Of flowers and herbs this dial new • 

"Wheie, from above, the milder sun 
Does thiough a flagrant zodiac run 
And, as it works, th’ mdustnous bee 
Computes its time as well as we 
How could such sweet and wholesome horn s 
Bo leckonod, but with herbs and flowers ^ 

Mm 

Milton’s notation of time — “ at shut of evening flowers f has 
a beautiful simplicity, and though Shakespeare does not seem 
to have marked his time on a floral clock, yet, like all true poets, 
he has made very free use of other appearances of natuie to 
indicate the commencement and the close of day 

The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch — 

Than we will ship him hence, 

JSamUU 

Fare thee well at once * 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near 
And gms to pale his unefreetual flie 

HamUU 

But look ’ The morn, m russet mantle clad. 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill , — 

Break we our watch up 

Hamlet, 

Light thiclem, and the crow 
Makes wmg to the rooky wood. 

Macbeth 

Such picturesque notations of time as these, are in the works 
of Shakespeare, as thick as autumnal leaves that strew the 

* Marvell died in I67S, Lmn«eus died just a hundred yeais later. 
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brooks in Valombiosa In one of his Sonnets he thus counts the 
year of human life by the succession of the seasons. 

To me, fair fiiend, you never can be old, 

Poi as yon were when first yoni e^c I eyed. 

Such seems your beauty still Thiee wmteis cold 
Have from the forests shook thiee summers’ piide , 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned 
In process of the seasons have I seen , 

Three April’s perfumes in thiee hot Junes burned 
Since first I saw you ftesh which yet are green 

Grainger, a prosaic verse-writer who once commenced a 
paragraph of a poem with ‘‘ Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats 
called upon the slave drivers in the West Indies to time their 
imposition of cruel tasks by the opening and closing of flowers. 

Till morning dawn and Lucifer withdraw 
His beamy ohaiiot, let not the loud bell 
Call foith thy negroes from their rushy couch 
And ere the sun with mid-day fervor glow. 

When every broom-bush opes her ycUow flower. 

Let thy black laborers from their toil desist 
Noi till the broom hoi evoiy petal lock. 

Let the loud bell recal them to the hoe. 

But when the jalap hei bright tint displays. 

When the solanum fills her cup with dew, 

And crickets, snakes and hzards gin then coil. 

Let them find sheltei in their cane-thatched huts 

Sugan Cane* 

I shall here give (from Loudorts Encyclopaedia of Gardening ) 
the form of a flower dial. It may he interesting to many of 
my readers : — 

’Twas a lovely thought to mark the houis 
As they floated m light away 
By the opening and the folding flowois 
That laugh to the summei day f 

Mr Bemans 

* This poem (T/ie Sugai Cane) when read m manusciipt at Sn Joshua 
Reynolds’s, had made all the assembled wits burst into a laugh, when after 
much blank verse pomp the poet began a paiagiaph thus — 

‘^Now, Muse, let’s sing of lats ” 

And what increased the ridicule was, that one of the company who slyly 
ovei looked the readei, perceived that the woid had been origmally mice and 
had been altered to lats as moie digmfied —JBosioelVs Life of Johnson 

t Hazhtt has a pleasant essay on a gaiden Snn'dial, fiom which I take the 
following passage — 
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A FLOWER DI\L. 

TISIE OF OPENING 

YELLOW goat’s BEARD 
LATE-FLOWERING DANDELION 
BRISTLY HELMINTHIA 
ALPINE BORKHAUBIA 

WILD SUCCORY 

NAKED STALKED BOPPY 
COPPER-COLOURED DAT LILY 
SMOOTH SOW THISTLE 

ALPINE AGATHYEBUS _ - - - 

SMALL BIND WEED - - - - 

COMMON NIPPLE WORT 

COMMON DANDELION - - - - . 

SPORTED ACHYROPHORUS 

WHITE WATER ULY . . - - 

GARDEN LETTUCE . - , - 

AFRICAN MARIGOLD - - - - 

COMMON PIMPERNEL 
MOUSE-EAR HAWKWEED 

PROLIFEROUS PINK . - - - 

FIELD MARIGOLD - . - - 

PURPLE SANDWORT ----- 

small purslane - - - . 

CREEPING MALLOW - . . - 

CHIOKWEED - - - - - 


h m 


*T P. 

3 

5 

Leon s 

4 

0 

H E. 

4 

6 

B A. 

4 

5 

C T. 

4 

5 

P N. 

5 

0 

H F 

5 

0 

S L, 

5 

0 

Aga A. 

5 

0 

Con A 

5 

6 

L,C 

5 

6 

L.T. 

5 

6 

A.M. 

6 

7 

N A 

7 

0 

Lee S. 

7 

0 

T E. 

7 

0 

A.A. 

7 

8 

H P. 

8 

0 

D P. 

8 

0 

Cal.A. 

9 

0 

A P 

9 

10 

P 0. 

9 

10 

M C, 

9 

10 

S M. 

9 

10 


TIME OF CLOSING 

EBIMINTHIA ECHIOIDES 
AGATHYRSUS ALPTNUS 
BORKHAUSIA ALPINA 


h m. 
B H 12 0 
AB, 12 0 

A B 12 0 


Son as nofi numero ms% seiemas — ^is the motto of a sundial neai Venice 
Theie is a softness and a harmony m the words and in the thought unpaial- 
leled Of all conceits it is surely the most classical “I count only the 
houis that are serene,” What a bland and care-dispellmg feeling • How 
the shadows seem to fade on the dial-plate as the sky louis, and time pre- 
sents only a blank unless as its pi ogress is raaiked by what is joyous, and 
all that lb not happy sinks into oblivion • What a fine lesson is conveyed 
to the mind — ^to take no note of time but by its benefits, to watch only for 
the smiles and neglect the frowns of fate, to compose our hves of bright 
and gentle moments, turning always to the sunny side of things, and letting 
the rest slip fiom oui itnaginatious, unheeded oi forgotten* How diflfeient 
horn the common ait of self tormenting • For mjself, as I rode along the 
Bienta, while tho sun shone hot upon its sluggish, slimy waves, my sensa- 
tions weie far from comfortable, but the leading this insciiptiou on the side 
of a gluing wall m an instant lestoied me to myself, and still, whenever I 
think of or repeat it, it has the power ot wafting me into the region ol puio 
and blissful abstraction. 

* These are the initial letters of the Latm names of tho plants , they will 
be found at length on the lowei column. 
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h m. 

LEONTODON SEROTINUS 
MALVA C \BOLINIANA 
DAINTHUS PROLIFER 
HIERACIDM PILOSELLA 
ANaGALLIS ARVENSIS 
ARENARIA PURPUREA 
CALENDULA ARVENSIS 
TAGETES ERECTA 
CONVOLVULUS ARVENSIS 
ACHTBOPHORUS MAOULATUS 
NTMPHiEA ALBA - 
PAPAVER NUDIOAULB 
HEMEROOALLIS FULVA 
CICHORIUM INTYBUS 
TBAGOPOGON PRATENSIS 
BTELLARIA MEDIA 
LAPSANA COMMUNIS 
LACTUCA SATIVA 
SONCHUS LiEVIS 
PORTULACA OLERACEA 

Of course it will be necessary to adjust the Horologium Floras 
(or Flower clock) to the nature of the climate Flowers expand 
at a later hour in a cold climate than in a warm one. “ A 
flower,” says Loudon, “ that opens at six o^clock in the morning 
at Senegal, will not open in France or England till eight or 
nine, nor in Sweden till ten A flower that opens at* ten 
o'clock at Senegal will not open in France or England till noon 
or latei, and in Sweden it will not open at all. And a flower 
that does not open till noon or later at Senegal will not open 
at all in France or England This seems as if heat or its 
absence were also (as well as light) an agent in the opening and 
shutting of floweis ; though the opening of such as blow only 
in the night cannot be attributed to either light or heat.” 

The seasons may be marked in a similar manner by their 
floral representatives. Mary Howitt quotes as a motto to her 
poem on Holy Flowers the following example of religious 
devotion timed by flowers • — 

Mindful of the pious festivals which our church prescribes,” 
(says a Franciscan Friar) « I have sought to make these charming 
objects of floral nature, the timerpieces of my religious eaXendar^ 
and the mementos of the hastening peiiod of my mortality. 


. 

- 

- 

- 

C M 

12 

1 


- 

- 

- 

P P. 

1 

0 


. 

. 

- 

M H 

0 

2 

- 


- 

- 

S P 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

P S 

2 

4 

- 

- 


- 

P M. 

8 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

A M 

3 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

S B 

4 

0 

- 


■ 

- 

S A. 

4t 

5 


w w B 5 0 

N p 7 0 

0 D.L. 7 0 
w s 8 9 
T.G B. 9 10 
0 9 10 

c N. 10 0 
GL. 10 0 

ST 11 10 
SP. 11 12 
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Thus 1 can light the taper to our Virgin Mother on the blowing 
of the white snow-diop which opens its floweret at the time of 
Candlemas ; the lady’s smock and the daffodil, remind me of the 
Annunciation , the blue harebell, of the Festival of St George , 
the ranunculus, of the Invention of the Gioss , the scarlet lychnis, 
of St. John the Baptist’s day, the white lily, of the Visitation of 
our Lady, and the Virgin’s bower, of her Assumption, and 
Michaelmas, Maitinmas, llolyrood, and Christmas, have all their 
appropriate monitors I leain the time of day from the shutting 
of the blossoms of the Stai of Jeiusalem and the Dandelion, and 
the hour of the night by the stais ” 

Some flowers afford a certain means of determining the state of 
the atmosphere If I uhJei&tand Mr Tyas rightly he attiibutes 
the following remarks to Haitlej Coloiidge — 

“ Many species of flowers are admirable barometers. Most of 
the bulbous-rooted flowers contract, or close their petals entirely 
on the approach of ram The Afiican marigold indicates lain, 
if the corolla is closed after seven or eight in the morning The 
common bind- weed closes its flowers on the approach of ram ; but 
the anagallis arvensis, or scarlet pimpernel, is the most sure in 
its indications as the petals constantly close on the least humidity 
of the atmosphere Bailey is also singularly affected by the 
moisture or diyncss of the air. The awns aie furnished with 
stif^ points, all turning towards one end , which extend when 
moist, and shorten when dry The points, too, pi event their 
receding, so that they are drawn up oi forward , as moisture is 
returned, they advance and so on , indeed they may be actually 
seen to travel forwards. The capsules of the geianium furnish 
admirable baiometcis Fasten the beard, when fully ripe, upon a 
a stand, and it will twist itself, or untwist, according as the air 
is moist or dry The lowers of the chick-weed, convolvulus, and 
oxalis, or wood son el, close then petals on the approach of rain ” 

The famous German wiitci, Jean Paul Eichter, describes what 
he calls a Human Clock 

A HUMAN CLOCK. 

“ I hohevc” says Eichter the flower clock of Linnaeus, in Upsal 
(Horologium Flo^ee), whoso wheels are the sun and earth, and 
whose index-figures axe flowers, of which one always awakens and 
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opens latei than anothci, was what secictly suggested my concep- 
tion of the human clock 

I foimeily occupied two chambeis m Scheeiaw, in the middle 
of the market place from the front room I overlooked the whole 
market-place and the loyal buildings and fiom the back one, the 
botanical garden Whoever now dwells in these two rooms 
possesses an excellent harmony, arranged to his hand, between the 
flower clock in the garden and the human clock in the market- 
place At three o’clock in the morning, the yellow meadow goats- 
beard opens , and brides awake, and the stable-boy begins to 
rattle and feed the horses beneath the lodger At four o’clock 
the little hawk weed awakes, choristeis going to the Cathedral who 
aie clocks with chimes, and the bakers. At five, kitchen maids, 
dairy maids, and butter-cups awake At six, the sow-thistle and 
cooks. At seven o’clock many of the Ladies’ maids aie awake in the 
Palace, the Chicoiy in my botanical gaiclen, and some tradesmen. 
At eight o’clock all the colleges awake and the little mouse-ear. 
At nine o’clock, the female nobility already begin to stii , 
the marigold, and even many young ladies, who have come 
from the country on a visit, begin to look out of their windows. 
Between ten and eleven o’clock the Court Ladies and the ’whole 
staff of Loids of the Bed-chamber, the green colewort and the 
Alpine dandelion, and the reader of the Princess lOuse themselves 
out of their morning sleep , and the whole Palace, consideiing that 
the morning sun gleams so brightly to-day from the lofty sky 
through the coloured silk curtains, curtails a little of its slumber. 

At twelve o’clock, the Prince at one, his wife and the carnation 
have their eyes open in their flower vase. What awakes late in 
the afternoon at four o’clock is only the red-hawkweed, and the 
night watchman as cuckoo-clock, and these two only tell the time 
as evening-clocks and moon-clocks. 

Prom the eyes of the unfortunate man, who like the jalap plant 
(Mirabihs jalapa), first opens them at five o’clock, we will turn 
our own in pity aside. It is a rich man who only exchanges the 
fever fancies of being pinched with hot pincers for waking pains. 

I could never know when it was two o’clock, because at that 
time, together with a thousand other stout gentlemen and the 
yellow mouse-ear, I always fell asleep , but at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and at three in the morning, I awoke as regularly as 
though I was a repeater Thus we mortals may be a flower-clock 
for higher beings, when our flower-leaves close upon our last bed , 
or sand clocks, when the sand of our life is so run down that it is 
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renewed in the other world , or pictnre-clocks because, when our 
death-bell here below strikes and rings, our image steps forth 
from its case into the next world. 

On each event of the kind, when seventy years of human life 
have passed away, they may perhaps say, what ’ another hour 
already gone ’ how the time flies om Balfoufs Ph^to-Theology* 

Some of the natives of India who possess extensive estates 
might think it worth their while to plant a Labyrinth for 
the amusement of their friends. I therefore give a plan of one 
from Loudens Arboretum et Fruticefwn Britanmcum* It 
would not be advisable to occupy much of a limited estate in a 
toy of this nature , but where the ground required for it can be 
easily spared or would otherwise be wasted, there could be no 
objection to adding this sort of amusement to the very many 
others that may be included in a pleasure ground The plan here 
given resembles the labyrinth at Hampton Court. The hedges 
should be a little above a man's height and the paths should 
be ]ust wide enough for two persons abreast. The ground 
should be kept scrupulously clean and well rolled and the 
hedges well trimmed, or in this country the labyrinth would 
soon be damp and unwholesome, especially in the rains. To 
prevent its affording a place of refuge and concealment for 
snakes and other reptiles, the gardenei should cut off all young 
shoots and leaves within half a foot of the ground. The centre 
building should be a tasteful summer-house, in which people 
might read or smoke or take refreshments. To make the 
labyrinth still more intricate Mr. Loudon suggests that stop- 
hedges might be introduced across the path, at different places, 
as indicated in the figure by dotted lines.* 

* Hampton Court was laid out by Cardinal Wolsey Tbelabynnth, one 
of the be&t which remains m England, occupies only a quarter of an acre, 
and contains neaily a mile of winding walks. Theie is an adjacent stand, 
on which the gardener places himself, to extricate the adventuring strangei 
by his directions, Switzer condemns this plan foi having only four stops 
and gives a plan for one with twenty.— 
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Of stiictly Oriental tices and shrubs and flowcis, perhaps 
the majoiity of Anglo Indians thinh with much less enthusiasm 
than of the common weeds of England The remembrance of 
the simplest wild flowei of their native fields will make them 
look with perfect indifference on the decorations of an Indian 
Gaidcn This is in no degiee surpiizmg. Yet uatuie is lovely 
in all lands. 

Indian sceneiy has not been so much the subject of desciip- 
tion in either prose or veise as it deseives, but some two or 
three of our Anglo-Indian authois liaA^e touched upon it 
Here is a pleasant and tiuthful passage fiom an aiticlc entitled 

A Mormng WalL in Indiap wiitten by the late Mr, 
Lawson, the Missionaiy, a tiuly good and a highly gifted man * — 

‘^The rounded clumps that affoid the deepest shade, are formed 
by the mangoe, the banian, and the cotton trees. At the veigc of 
this deep-green forest aie to be seen the long and slender hosts of 
thebetle and cocoanut ticcs, and the grey baik of their trunks, 
as they catch the light of the morning, is in deal relief from the 
richness of the back-ground These as they wave their feathery 
tops, add much to the picturesque interest of the straw -built 
hovels beneath them, which are vaiiegated with every tinge to be 
found amongst the browns and yellows, according to the respective 
periods of their constiuction. Some of them are enveloped in blue 
smoke, which oozes through cveiy interstice of the thatch, and 
spreads itself, like a cloud hovering over these frail habitations, or^ 
moves slowly along, like a strata of vapour not far from the ground 
as though too heavy to ascend, and loses itself in the thin air, so 
inspiring to all who have courage to leave their beds and enjoy it. 
The Champa tree forms a beautiful object in this jungle It may be 
recognized immediately from the surrounding scenery. It has 
always been a favourite with me I suppose most persons, at times, 
have been unaccountably attracted by an object comparatively 
trifling in itself There are also particular seasons, when the mind 
is susceptible of peculiar impiessions, and the moments of happy, 
careless youth, rush upon the imagination with a thousand tender 
feehngs. There are few that do not recollect with what pleasure 
they have grasped a bunch of wild flowers, when, in the days of 
then childhood^ the languor of a lingering fever has prevented them 
for some weary months from enjoying that chief of all the plea- 
sures of a robust English boy, a ramble thiough the fields, where 
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every tree, and bush, and hillock, and blossom, are endeared to 
him , because, next to a mothei’s caresses, they were the fiist 
things in the woild upon which ho opened his eyes, and, doubtless, 
the fiist which gave him those indesciibable feelings of faiiy plea- 
sure, which even in his dreams weie excited , while the coloured 
clouds of heaven, the golden sunshine of a landscape, the ficsh 
nosegay of dog-ioses and early daisies, and the sounds of busy 
whispering tiees and tinkling brooks presented to the sleeping 
child all the pure pleasure of his waking moments. And who is there 
here that does not sometimes recal some of those feelings which 
were his solace pei haps thirty years ago"* Should I bo wrong, were I 
to say that even at his desk, amid all the excitements and anxieties 
of commercial pursuits, the weary Calcutta merchant has been lulled 
into a sort of pensive reminiscence of the past, and, with his pen 
placed between his lips and his fevered forehead loaning upon his 
hand, has felt his heait bound at some vivid picture rising upon his 
imagination The foims of a fond mothei, and an almost angcl- 
looking sister, have been so strongly conjured up with the scones of 
his boyish days, that the pen has been unceicmoniously dashed to 
the ground, and ^ I will go home’ was the sigh that heaved from a 
bosom full of kindness and English feeling, while, as the dream 
vanished, plain ti uth told its tale, and the man of commerce is still 
to be seen at his desk, pale, and getting into years and perhaps less 
desirous than ever of winding up his conceim Ko wonder > be- 
cause the dearest tics of his heart have been broken, and those 
who were the charm of home have gone down to the cold grave, the 
home of all. Why then should he rcvi&it his native place What is 
the cottage of his birth to him’ What charms has the village now 
for the gentleman just arrived fiom India ’ Every well icmcmbcr“ 
cd object of nature, scon after a lapse of twenty years, would only 
serve to renew a host of buried, painful feelings Every visit to 
the house of a sui viving neighbour would but bi ing to mind some 
melancholy incident , for into what house could he ontei, to idle 
away an hour, without seeing some wreck of his own family , such 
as a venerable clock, once so loved foi the painted moon that 
waxed and waned to the astonishment of the gazer, or some 
favourite ancient chair, edged so nobly with rows of brass nails, 


hut peifoiated soie, and diill’d m holes 

By woims voiacious, eating thiough and through 


Those arc little things, but they aie objects which will li\c in 
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his memory to the latest day of his life, and with which are associ- 
ated m his mind the dearest fechngs and thoughts of his happiest 
hours.” 

Here is an attempt at a dcsciiption in verse of some of 
the most common 

TREES AND FLOWERS OP BENGAL 
This land is not my fathei-land, 

And yet I love it — for the Land 
Of God hath loft its maik subhmo 
On nature’s face in eTciy dune. — 

Though fiom home and fiionds wo pait^, 

Natuio and the human hoait 

Still may soothe the wanderei’s caic — 

And his God is overy-whero. 

Beneath Bengala’s azure skies; 

No valhes sink, no.greon hills use. 

Like those the vast soa-billows make — 

Tho land is level as a lake * 

But, oh, what giants of the wood 
Wave then wide aims, or calmly biood 
Each o’ei has own deep lounded shade 
When noon’s fierce sun the breeze hath laid, 

And all is still On every plain 

How gieen the swaid, oi iich tho giaiii *' 

In jungle wild and garden trim, 

And open lawn and co-vert dim, 

“What gloi*ous shiubs and floweiets gay. 

Bright buds, and lordly beasts of piey ’ 

How prodigally Gunga pours 

Her wealth of waves through veidant shoics 

O’er which the sacred peepul bonds. 

And oft its skeleton Inaes extends 
Of twisted root, weU-laved and baie. 

Half in water, half m airl 

Fail scones * wheie breeze and sun diffiiso 
Tho sweetest odoms, fairest hues — 

Where brightest the bright day-god shows. 

And wheie his gentle sistei throws 
Her softest spell on silent plain. 

And stiiless wood, and slumbering mam — 

Wheie tho lucid stany sky 
Opens most to moital eye 


Tho lowex part of Bengal, not fai fiom Calcutta, is hcig dosenbed. 
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The wide and mystic dome sci ene 
Meant for visitants unseen, 

A dream-like temple, an -built hall, 

Where spmts puic hold festival • 

Fair scenes f whence envious Ait might steal 
More chaims than fancy’s lealms leveal — 
Where the tall palm to the sky 
Lifts its wreath tiiumphantly — 

And the bambu’s tapeiing bough 
Loves its flexile aich to thiow — 

Whole sleeps the favored lotus white. 

On the still lake’s bosom blight — 

Whole the ohampac’s’' blossoms shino , 
OlTenrgs moot for Brahma’s shiino , 

While tho Iragiance floateth wide 
O’ei vehet lawn and glassy tide - 
Whole the mangoo tope bestows 
Night at noon-daj’ — cool icpose, 

Neath burning hea\cns — a hush piofound 
Bieathing o’er the shaded gTOund — 

Whoio the medicinal ncem, 

Of palest foliage, softest gleam. 

And the small-leafed tamaiind 
Tiemble at each whispoiing wind — 

And tho long plumed cocoas stand 
Like tho piinces of the land, 

Neai the betel’s pillai shm, 

With capital iiehly wi ought and iiim — 

And the neglected wild sonail 
Drops her yellow ringlets pale — 

And light aiis summer odouis thiow 
From the bala’s breast of snow — 

Wheie the Briaieau banyan shades 
Tho crowded ghat, while Indian maids. 
Untouched by noon-tide’s scorching lays. 
Lave the sleek limb, or fill the vaso 
With liquid life, oi on the head 
Replace it, and with gi aceful tread 
And foim erect, and movement slow. 

Back to their simple dwelhngs go — 

[Walls of eaith, that stoutly stand, 

Neatly smoothed with wetted hand — 
Straw-roofs, yellow once and gay. 

Turned by time and tempest gray— 1 


* Sir William Jones states that the Brahmins believe that the blue 
champac floweis only in Paiadiso, it bemg yellow every where clsc« 
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Where the meiiy minahs ciowd 
Unbiageous haunts, and chiirup loud — 
And shully talk the paiiots gicen 
’Midst the thick loaves dimly seen — 

And thiough the quivciing foliage play. 
Light as buds, the squiriels gay. 

Quickly as the noontide beams 
Dance upon the rippled streams — 

Where the pariah* howls with feai , 

If the white man passeth neai — 

WheiQ the beast that mocks our race 
With tapei iingei, solemn face. 

In the cool shade sits at ease 
Calm and giave as Sociates — 

Where the sluggish buffaloe 
Wallows in mud — and huge and slow. 

Like massive cloud oi sombie van. 

Moves the land leviathan — 

Where beneath the jungle’s screen 
Close enw oven, lurks unseen 
The couchant tigei — and the snake 
His sly and sinuous way doth make 
Through the nch mead’s giassy net. 

Like a miniituie rivulet — 

Wheie small white cattle, scabbeiod wide, 
Biowso, fiom dawn to even tide — 

Wheio the nver watoiod soil 
Seal CO demands the ij-ot’s toil — 

And the iicc field’s emci aid light 
Out- vies Italian meado’ws hiight , — 

. Where leaves of eveiy shape and dye, 

And blossoms vaiiod as the sky, 

The fancy kindle , — fingeis fan 
That novel closed on aught but an — 
Heaits, that nevei heaved a sigh — 

Wings, that never learned to fly — 

Cups, that ne’er went table romid — 

Hells, that never lang with sound — 
Golden ciowns, of little worth — 

Silver stais, that stiew the earth — 
Filagioe fine and cunons braid, 

Breathed, not labored, giown, not made — 
Tresses like the beams of morn 
Without a thought of tiiumph worn — 
Tongues that pi ate not — many an eye 
Untaught ’midst hidden things to piy — 


The wild dog of Bengal, 


t The elephant. 
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Blazon tmmpoH and blight. 

That never summoned to the fight-^ 

Shafts, that novel pierced a side— 

And plumes that nevei waved with piide 

Scarcely Art a shape may know 

But Natuie hcie that shape can show 

Thiough this soft aii, o’er this waim sod, 

Stein deadly Winter never tied. 

The woods their pnde for centuries woai. 

And not a living branch is bale , 

Each field for evei boasts its bowers. 

And eveiy season bungs its fiowers 

J> I, E. 

We all “ uphold Adam's profession” we aie all gardeneis, 
either piactically or thcoietically. The love of tiees and 
flowers, and shrubs and the green swaid, with a summer sky 
above them, is an almost umveisal sentiment It may bo 
smothoied foi a time by some one oi othoi of the innumeiahle 
chances and occupations of busy life ; but a painting in oils by 
Claude or Gainsborough, or a picture in words by Spensei or 
Shakespeare that shall for over 

Live in dcsciiption and look groon in song, 
or the sight of a few flowers on a window-sill in the city, can fill 
the eye with tears of tenderness, or make the secret passion for 
nature hurst out again in sudden gusts of tumultuous pleasure 
and lighten up the soul with images of rural beauty There are 
few, indeed, who, when they have the good fortune to escape on a 
summer holiday from the crowded and smoky city and find them- 
selves in the heart of a delicious garden, have not a secret 
consciousness within them that the scene affords them a glimpse 
of a true paradise below. Bich foliage and gay flowers and rural 
quiet and seclusion and a smiling sun aie ever associated with 
ideas of earthly felicity. 

And ok, if theie be an El^mm on eaitb^ 

It IS tbis, it IS this • 

The princely merchant and the petty trader, the soldier and 
the sailor, the politician and the lawyer, the artist and the 
artisan, when they pause for a moment in the midst of their 
caieer, and dream of the happiness of some future day, 
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almost luvanably fix tlicir imaginary I'ialace oi cottage 
of delight in a garden, amidst ombowciing trees and fragrant 
flowers. This disposition, even in the busiest men, to indulge 
occasionally in fond anticipations of rural bliss— 

In visions so piofuse of pleasantness — 

shows that God meant us to appreciate and enjoy the beauty of 
his woiks. The taste for a garden is the one common feeling 
that unites us all. 

One toucli of nature makes tko whole world km. 

There is this much of poetical sensibility — of a sense of natn- 
lal beauty — at the core of almost every human heart The 
monarch shares it with the peasant, and Natuie takes care that 
as the thirst for her society is the univeisal passion, the 
power of gratifying it shall be more or less within the reach 
of all.^ 

Our present Chief J iistice. Sir Lawrence Peel, who has 
sot so excellent an example to his countrymen hero m res- 
pect to Hoiticnltural pursuits and the tasteful embellishment 
of what we call onr compounds and who, like Sir William 
Jones and Sir Thomas Koon Talfourd, secs no reason why 
Themis should he hostile to the Muses, has obliged me with the 
following stanzas on the moral or ratbei leligious influence of a 
garden. They form a highly appropriate and acceptable con- 
tiibution to this volume 

I HEARD THY VOICE IN THE GARDEN. 

That voice yot speaketb, heed it well — ■ 

But not in tones of wiath it cludeth;, 

The moss rose, and the Idy smell 
Of God — them his voice abideth. 


* Even Jeremy Bentham, the great XJtihtaixan PhiloBopher, who pio- 

nouuoed tho composition and perusal of poetry a mere amusement of no 
highei rank than the game of Pushpm, had still something of the common 
feeling of the poetry of nature in his soul He says of himself—* ** I was 
passioTiately fond of flowers fiom my yonih, and the passion has never left 
me ” In praise of botany he would sometimes obseive, ** We cannot pro- 
pagate stones meaning that the mineralogist cannot circulate his treasures 
without injurmg himself, but the botanist can multiply his specimens at will 
and add to the pleasures of others without lessening his own, 
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There is a blessing on the spot 

The pool man decks — ^the suii»‘delighteth 

To smile upon each homely plot. 

And why ^ The voice of God inviteth. 

God knows that he is worshipped theie. 

The chaliced cowslip’s graceful bending 
Is mute devotion, and the air 
Is sweet with incense of her lending. 

The piimiose, aye the children’s pet. 

Pale biide, yet proud of its uprooting. 

The crocus, snowdrop, violet 

And sweet-briar with its soft leaves shooting. 

There nestles each — a Preacher each — 

(Oh heart of man > be slow to harden) 

Each cottage flower in sooth doth teach 
God walketh with us in the gaiden 

I am surprized that in this city (of Calcutta) where so 
many kinds of experiments in education have been proposed, 
the directors of public instruction have never thought of attach- 
ing tasteful Gardens to the Government Colleges — especially 
where Botany is in the regular course of Collegiate studies. 
The Company’s Botanic Gaiden being on the other side of the 
river and at an inconvenient distance from the city cannot be mucb 
resorted to by any one whose time is precious. An attempt was 
made not long ago to bave the Garden of the Horticultural Society 
(now forming part of the Company’s Botanic Garden) on this side 
of the river, hut the public subscriptions that were called for 
to meet the necessary expenses were so inadequate to the pur- 
pose that the money realized was returned to the subscribers, 
and the idea relinquished, to the great regret of many of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta who would have been delighted to possess 
such a place of recreation and instruction within a few minutes* 
diive. 

Hindu students, unlike English boys in general, remind us of 
Beattie’s Minstrel . — 

The exploit of strength, dexteiity and speed 
To him nor vanity, nor joy could bnng 

A sort of Garden Academy, therefore, full of pleasant shades, 
would be peculiarly suited to the tastes and habits of our Indian 

E 2 
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Collegians, They arc not fond of cricket or leap-frog. They would 
rejoice to devote a leisure hour to pensive loitciings in a pleasure- 
garcleUj and on an occasional holiday would gladly puisue even 
their seveiest studies, book in hand, amidst veidaiit bowers. A 
stranger from Euiope beholding them, in their half-Giecian 
garments, thus wandeiing amidst the trees, would be reminded 
of the disciples of Plato. 

“ It IS not easy,” ohseives Loid Karnes, to suppress a de- 
gree of enthusiasm, when we reflect on the advantages of 
gardening with respect to virtuous education In the beginning 
of life the deepest impressions are made, and it is a sad truth, 
that the young student, familiarized to the dntiness and dis- 
order of many colleges pent within narrow hounds in populous 
cities, is rendered in a measure insensible to the elegant beauties 
of art and nature. It seems to me far from an exaggeration, 
that good professors are not more essential to a college, than a 
spacious garden, sweetly ornamented, but without any thing 
glaring or fantastic, is upon the whole to inspiie our youth with 
a taste no less for simplicity than for elegance. In this respect 
the University of Oxford may justly be deemed a model ” 

It may be expected that I should offer a few hints on the 
laying out of gardens Much has been said (by writeis on 
ornamental and landscape gardening) on art and nature, and 
almost always has it been implied that these must neces- 
sarily he in direct opposition. I am far from ‘being of this 
opinion. If art and nature he not in some points of view 
almost identical, they are at least very good fi lends, or 
may easily he made so. They are not necessaiily hostile. 
They admit of the most harmonious combinations In no place 
are such combinations more easy or more proper than in a 
garden Walter Bcott very truly calls a garden the child of 
Art. But IS it not also the child of Nature^ — of Nature and 
Ai t together ^ To attempt to exclude art — or even the appear- 
ance of art — ^from a small garden enclosure, is idle and absurd. 
He who objects to all art in the arrangement of a flower-bed, 
ought, if consistent with himself, to turn away with an expres- 
sion of disgust from a well arranged nosegay in a rich porcelain 
vase. But who would not loathe or laugh at such manifest 
affectation or such thoroughly had taste ? As there is a time 
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for eveiy thing, so also is there a place for every thing. N*o 
man of tiue judgment would desire to trace the hand of human 
aifc on the form of nature in remote and gigantic foiests, and 
amidst vast mountains, as irrogulai as the billows of a troubled 
sea. In such sqenery theie is a sublime grace in wildness, — 
there the veiy weeds are beautiful/’ But what true judg- 
ment would be enchanted with weeds and wildness in the small 
parterre. As Pope lightly says, we must 

Consult tlie genius of the place in all 

It is pleasant to enter a rural lane overgrown with field- 
flowers, or to behold an extensive common irregularly decorated 
with prickly gorse or fern and thistle, but suiely no man 
of taste would admire natuie in this wild and dishevelled state 
in a little suburban gaiden Symmetiy, elegance and beauty, 
( — no sublimity or grandeur — ) tiimness, snugness, piivacy, 
cleanliness, comfoit, and convenience — the results of a happy 
conjunction of ait and nature — aie all that we can aim at 
within a limited extent of ground In a small partene we 
eifchei trace with pleas uie the maiks of the gardener's attention 
or are disgusted with his negligence. In a mere patch of earth 
around a domestic dwelling nature ought not to be left entirely 
to herself. 

What IS agreeable in one sphere of life is offensive in another. 
A dirty smock fiock and a soiled face in a ploughman's 
child who has been swinging on rustic gates a long sum- 
mer morning oi rolling down the slopes of hills, or gxubbing 
in the soil of his small gaiden, may lemind us, not unplea- 
santly, of one of Gainsborough's pictures ^ but we look foi a 
different soit of nature on the canvas of Sir Joshua Keynolds 
or Sir Thomas Lawrence, or in the biilliant drawing-rooms of 
the nobility , and yet an Bail’s child looks and moves at least as 
naturally as a peasant’s. 

Theie is nature every wheie — in the palace as well as in the 
hut, m the cultivated garden as well as in the wild wood Civi- 
lized life is, after all, as natuial as savage life All our 
faculties aie natural, and civilized man cultivates his mental 
powers and studies the arts of life by as tiuo an instinct as 
that which leads the f'arage to make the most of his mud hut, 
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and to improve himself or kis child as a hunter, a fisherman, or 
a wairior. The mind of man is the noblest work of its Maker 
( — in this world — ) and the movements of man’s mind may be 
quite as natural, and quite as poetical too, as the life that uses 
from the ground. It is as natural for the mind, as it is for a tree 
or flower to advance towards perfection. Nature suggests art, 
and art again imitates and approximates to nature, and this 
principle of action and reaction brings man by degiees to- 
wards that point of comparative excellence for which God 
seems to have intended him. The mind of a Milton or a 
Shakespeare is surely not in a more unnatural condition than 
that of an ignorant rustic We ought not then to decry refine- 
ment nor deem all connection of art with nature an offensive 
incongruity. A noble mansion in a spacious and well kept 
park is an object which even an observer who has no share 
himself in the property may look upon with pleasure. It 
makes him proud of his race ^ We cannot witness so har- 
monious a conjunction of art and nature without feeling that 
man is something better than a mere beast of the field or forest. 
"We see him turn both art and nature to his seivice, and 
we cannot contemplate the lordly dwelling and the lichly deco- 
rated land aiound it — and the neatness and security and order of 
the whole scene — without associating them with the high accom- 
plishments and lefiued tastes that m all probability distinguish 
the proprietor and his family. It is a strange mistake to 
suppose that nothing is natuial beyond savage ignorance — that 
all refinement is unnatural — that there is only one sort of sim- 
plicity. Tor the mind elevated by civilization is in a more 
natural state than a mind that has scarcely passed the boundary 
of brutal instinct, and the simplicity of a savage’s hut, does 
not prevent there being a nobler simplicity in a Grecian temple. 

Kent,t the famous landscape gardener, tells ns that nature 


* A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures that 
the vulgar are not capable of receiving He can converse with a picture 
and find an agreeable companion in a statue Be meets with a seciefc 
lefreahment in a description, and often feels a g’t eate't sat%f action %n tht 
prospect of fields and meadows, than aiioCkei does zn t^e possession — Spectator, 
t Kent died in 17i8 in the 64th year of his age As a paintei he had no 
gieat merit, but many men ol genius amongst his contemporaries had the 
highest opinion of his skill as a Landscape-gaidenei He sometimes, how- 
ever, caiixed his love of the pmely natuial to a fantastic excess, as when m 
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abhors a straight line And so she does — in some cases — hut 
not in all A ray of light is a straight line, and so also is a 
Grecian nose, and so also is the stem of the betel-nut tice. 
It must, indeed, be admitted that he who should now lay out 
a laige park or pleasure-ground on strictly geometrical pnu- 
ciples or in the old topiary style would exhibit a deploiable 
want of taste and judgment. But the proYinces of the land- 
scape gaidener and the paiterre gardener are perfectly distinct 
The landscape gardcnei demands a wide canvas All his 
operations are on a laige scale. In a small garden wo have 
chiefly to aim at the gardenesque and in an extensive park at the 
picturesque. Even in the lattei case, however, though 

’Tis Nature still, ’tis uatme inctIiodi 2 ed 

Oi in othei woids • 

Natuio to advantage dicsscd. 

for even in the largest paiks oi pleasure-giounds, an obseiver 
of tiue taste is offended by an an of negligence or the absence 
of all traces of human art oi care Such places ought to 


Kensington gaiden he planted dead tieos to give an air of wild truth to the 
landscape. 

In Bshei’s peaceful giove, 

Where Kent and nature stiove for Pelham’s love, 

this landscape-gardenei is said to have exhibited a veiy remaikablo 
degree of taste and judgment I cannot resist the temptation to quote here 
Horace Walpole’s eloquent account of Kent '^At that moment appeared 
Kent, painter and poet enough to taste the charms of landscape, bold and 
opinionative enough to dare and to dictate, and bom with a genius to strike 
out a great system from the twihght of imperfect essays He leaped the 
fence and saw that all natuie was a gaiden (a) He felt the dehcious 
contiast of hill and valley changing imperceptibly into each othei, tasted 
the beauty of the gentle swell, or concave swoop, and lemaiked how loose 
groves crowned an easy eminence with happy ornament, and while they 
called in the distant view between their graceful stems, lemo'ved and extend- 
ed the peispeotive by delusive compaiison ” — On Modem Gaidemng, 


(a) 1 suppose in the remaik that Kent leapt the fence, Horace Walpole 
alludes to that aitist’s piactice <5f throwing down walls and othei boundmcies 
and sinking fosses called by the common people Ha ' JIa's f to express their 
astonishment when the edge of the fosse bi ought them to an unexpected stop 
Horace Walpole’s History of Modern Gaidenmg is now so little read that 
authors think they may steal fiom it with safety In the Enc}/clop<Bdia 
B'iitanmca the aiticle on Gaidemng is taken almost veibatim from it, with 
one or two deceptive allusions such as ^ — As Mt Wafpole ohset W’ — Sa.ys 
Ml Walpole,^^ &c but there is nothing to maik where Walpole’s observa- 
tions and sayings end, and the Encyclopaedia thus gets the credit of many pages 
of his eloquence and sagacity The whole of Walpole’s ffuto) y of Modest n 
Gm demnq is given picce-meal as an on^nal contribution to Mm i ison's FlO" 
iicnltmai Cabinet, each poition being signed OLEmous. 
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indicate the x>rcsence of civilized life and secniity and oidor. 
We are not pleased to see weeds and jungle — or litter of 
any sort — even dry leaves — upon tlie princely domain, winch 
should look like a portion of nature set apart or devoted to 
the especial care and enjoyment of the owner and his fi lends — 
a strictly piivato piopeity. The glass carpet should be tiimly 
shorn and well swept. The trees should be tastefully separated 
fxom each other at inegular but judicious distances. They 
should have fine round heads of foliage, -clean stems, and no 
weeds or underwood below, nor a single dead bianch above. 
When we visit the finest estates of the nobility and gentiy 
in England it is impossible not to perceive in every case a 
maiked distinction between the wild nature of a wood and the 
civilized nature of a paik. In the latter you cannot overlook 
the fact that every thing injurious to the health and growth 
and beauty of each individual tree has been studiously removed, 
while on the other hand, light, an, space, all things in fact 
that, if sentient, the tree could itself be supposed to desire, 
are most liberally supplied. There is as great a difference 
between the general aspect of the trees in a nobleman’s plea- 
sure ground and those in a jungle, as between the rustics of a 
village and the well bied gentiy of a gicat city. Paik trees 
have generally a fine an of aiistociacy about them. 

A Gainsborough or a Moiland would seek his subjects in remote 
villages or a Watteau oi a Stothaid in the well kept pleasure 
ground The ruder nature of woods and villages, of sturdy 
ploughmen and the healthy though soiled and lagged children 
in rural neighbourhoods, affoids a by no moans unplea&ing 
contrast and introduction to the trim trees and smoothly 
undulating lawns, and curved walks, and gay partoires, and 
fine ladies and well diessed and graceful childien on some 
old ancestral estate. Wo look for rusticity in the village, 
and for elegance in the paik. The sleek and noble air of 
patrician trees, standing proudly on the rich velvet swaid, the 
oidci and grace and beauty of all that meets the eye, lead us, 
as I have said aheady, to form a high opinion of the owner In 
this we may of couise be sometimes disapiiointed ; but a 
man’s character is generally to be traced in almost every 
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object aiouuJ him over winch ho has the powci of a pioprietoi, 
ami in fow things aie a man’s taste and habits more distinctly 
maiked than in his paik and gaiden If wo find the owner 
of a neatly kept gaideu and an elegant mansion slovenly, rude 
and vulgar in appearance and manners, wo inevitably cx- 
porience that shock of surprize which is excited by eveiy 
thing that is incongruous or out of keeping On the other 
hand if the garden bo neglected and overgrown with weeds, or 
if every thing in its ariangeinent indicate a want of taste, and 
a disregaid of neatness and order, wo feel no astonishment 
whatever in discovering that tho propiietor is as negligent of 
his mind and person as of his shrubberies and his lawns 

A cnilized country ought not to look like a savage one We 
need not have wild nature in fiont of our neatly finished poiticos 
Nothing can be moie stiictly aitificial than all architecture. 
It would be absurd to eioct an elegantly finished residence in the 
heait of a jungle. Theie should be an harmonious gradation from 
the house to the grounds, and true taste ought not to object to 
terraces of elegant design and giaceful uins and fine statues 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a noble dwelling. 

Undoubtedly as a general rule, the undulating curve in garden 
scenery is pieferable to straight lines or abrupt turns or sharp 
angles, but if there should happen to be only a few yards 
between the outer gateway and the house, could anything be 
more fantastical or preposterous than an attempt to give the 
ground between them a serpentine iriegulaiity ? Even in the 
most spacious grounds the walks should not seem too studiously 
winding, as if the short turns were meant for no other puipose 
than to perplex or delay the walker.^ They should have a 
natural sweep, and seem to meander rather in accordance with 
the nature of the ground and the points to which they lead 
than in obedience to some idle sport of fancy. They should 
not remind us of Gray’s description of the divisions of an old 
mansion : 

Long passages that lead to nothing 

* When the rage for a wild iiTegulanty in the laying out of gardens was 
earned to its extreme, the garden paths weie so ridiculously toibuous or 
zig-zag, that, as Blown lemaiked, a man might put one foot upon sig and the 
othei upon mg 
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Foot-patts in small gardens need not be broader than will 
allow two persons to walk abieast with ease. A spacious garden 
may bare walks of greater breadth A path for one person 
only is inconvenient and has a mean look. 

I have made most of the foregoing observations in something 
of a spirit of opposition to those Landscape gardeners who I think 
once canned a tine principle to an absurd excess. I dislike, as 
much as any one can, the old topiary style of our remote ances- 
tors, but the talk about free nature degenerated at last into 
downright cant, and sheer extravagance , the reformers were 
for bringing weeds and jungle right under our parlour windows, 
and applied to an acre of ground those rules of Landscape 
gardening which requiied a whole county for their proper exem- 
plification. It is true that Milton’ s Paradise had no nice art” 
in it, but then it was not a little suburban pleasure ground but 
a world. When Milton alluded to private gardens, he spoke of 
their tiimness. 

Retired Leisure 

That m ti %m gardens takes his pleasure. 

The larger an estate the less necessary is it to make it 
merely neat, and symmetrical, especially in those parts of the 
giound that are distant fiom the house ; but near the archi- 
tecture some degree of finish and precision is always necessary, 
or at least advisable, to prevent the too sudden contrast between 
the straight lines and artificial construction of the dwelling 
and the flowing curves and wild hut beautiful irregularities of 
nature unmoulded by art. A garden adjacent to the house 
should give the owner a sense of home. He should not feel 
himself abroad at his own door. If it were only foi the sake 
of variety there should he some distinction between the piivate 
garden and the open field If the garden gradually blends 
itself with a spacious paik or chase, the more the ground 
recedes fiom the house the more it may legitimately assume 
the aspect of a natural landscape It will then he necessary 
to appeal to the eye of a landscape gardener or a painter or a 
poet before the owner, if ignorant of the principles of fine art, 
attempt the completion of the general design. 

I should like to see my Ha-tive friends tv^ho haye extensive 
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grounds vary the shape of their tanks, but if they dislike a more 
natural foim of vratei, irregular or winding, and aie determined 
to have them with four sharp corneis, let them at all events 
avoid the evil of several small tanks in the same “ compound ” 
A large tank is more likely to have good water and to le- 
tain it through the whole summer season than a smaller one and 
IS moie easily kept clean and grassy to the watei’s edge. I do 
not say that it would be pioper to have a piece of winding 
water in a small compound — that indeed would be impiacti- 
cable. But oven an oval or lound tank would be better than a 
square one 

If the Native gentry could obtain the aid of tasteful 
gardeners, I would recommend that the level land should be 
varied with an occasional artificial elevation, nicely sloped or 
graduated; but Native malees would be suie to aim lathei at 
the production of abrupt round knobs resembling warts or 
exciescences than easy and natural undulations of the suiface. 

"With lespect to lawns, the late Mr Speede recommended the 
use of the dooh grass, but it is so extremely difficult to keep it 
deal of any inteimixtuie of the ooloo grass, which, when 
it intiudes upon the dooh gives the lawn a patchwork and 
shabby look, that it is better to use the ooloo grass only, for it 
is far more manageable; and if kept well rolled and closely 
shorn it'has a veiy neat, and indeed, beautiful appearance. The 
lawns in the compound of the Government House in Calcutta 
are formed of ooloo grass only, but as they have been very 
caiefully attended to they have really a most brilliant and 
agreeable aspect. In fact, their beautiful blight gicen, in the 
hottest summer, attracts even the notice and admiration of the 
stranger fresh from England The ooloo glass, however, on close 
inspection is found to be extremely coarse, nor has even the 
finest dooh the close texture and velvet softness of the grass 
of English lawns. 

Flower beds should be well rounded They should never have 
long narrow necks or sharp angles in which no plant can have 

^ The natives aie muc]i too fond of having tanks vrithm a few feet of 
then windows, so that tho vapours fiom the watei go diiectly into the 
house These vapouis, are often seen hanging oi rolling ovei the suiface 
of the tank like thick wreaths of smoke, 
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room to grow fieely* Nor should they he divided into com- 
paitments, too minute or numeioiis, for so aiiangcd they must 
always look petty and toy-hke A lawn should be as open 
and spacious as the ground will fairly admit without too greatly 
limiting the space for flowois Noi should there be an uniic- 
cossaiy multiplicity of walks We should aim at a ceitaiu 
breadth of style Flower beds may be here and there dis- 
tiibutcd over the lawn, but care should he taken that it be not 
too much broken up by them. A few trees may be intioducod 
upon the lawn, but they must not bo placed so close together 
as to prevent the giowtli of the grass by ohsti acting cither 
light or air. No laigo tiees should be allowed to smother up 
the house, particularly on the sonthorn and western sides, for 
besides impeding the ciiculation thiough the rooms of the most 
wholesome winds of this country, they would attract mosquitoes, 
and give an air of gloominess to the whole place. 

Natives arc too fond of ovor-crowding their gardens with 
trees and shiuhs and floweis of all soits, with no legard to 
individual oi general effects, with no eye to arrangement of 
size, form oi coloi ^ and in this hot and moist climate the con- 
sequent exclusion of fiGc air and the necessary degree of 
light has a most injuiious influence not only upon the health 
of the resident but upon vegetation itself Neither the finest 
blossoms nor the finest fruits can he expected fiom an over- 
stocked garden The native raalce generally plants his 
fruit trees so close together that they impede each other’s 
growth and strength Every Englishman when he enters a 
native's gaiden feels how much ho could improve its pioduc- 
tiveness and beauty by a free use of the hatchet Too many 
trees and too much cmhellishment of a small garden make it 
look still smaller, and even on a laige piece of ground they pio- 
diice confused and disagieeahle effects and indicate an absence 
of all true judgment Tins piactice of over-flllmg a gaiclen is 
an instance of bad taste, analogous to tliat vlnch is so conspi- 
cuously chaiacteiistic of onr own countiymen m India mth 
respee^ to their apartments, which look more like an upholstcrei's 
show-rooms or splendid oinament-shops than drawing-rooms 
or parlours There is scarcely space enough to tuin m them 
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without fiuctuiiiig some fiail and costly bauble Wlicic a 
gaideii IS ovei-plantcd the whole place is daikencd, the ground 
ifo gieen and slimy, the gia&s thin, sickly and stiagglmg, and 
the tiecs and shrubs dehcieiit in fieshness and vigoi. 

Not only should the native gcntiy a-vuid having then flowei- 
boidcrs too thickly filled, — they should take caie also that 
they aie not too bioad Wc ought not to be obliged to leave 
the legulai path and go acioss the soft caith ol the bed to 
obtain a sight of a paiticular shrub oi flower Close and 
entangled foliage keeps the giound too damp, obstructs 
wholesome an, and liaibours snakes and a great vaiiety 
of othei noxious icptilcs. Similai objections suggest the 
propiicty of having no shiuhs or flowers or even a giass- 
plot immediately uiidei the windows and about the doors of 
the house A well exposed giavel or buck walk should be 
laid down on all sides of the house, as a neccssaiy safegiiaid 
against both moistnic and vcimin. 

I have spoken already of the unrivalled beauty of English 
gravel It cannot bo too much admiied, KiinLur^ looks ex- 
tiomcly smart foi a few weeks while it proscivcs its solidity 
and fieshncss, but it is lapidly ground into powder under 
caiiiage wheels or blackened by occasional rain and the per- 
manent moisture of low grounds when only paitially exposed 
to the sun and air. Why should not an opulent Rajah or 
Nawaub send for a cargo of beautiful icd gravel fiom the gravel 
pits at Kensington ? Any English House of Agency here 
would obtain it foi him. It would be cheap in the end, for it 
lasts at least five times as long as the kunkui, and if of a piopor 
depth admits of lepoatcd turnings with the spade, looking on 
every turn almost as fresh as the day on which it was first laid 
down. 

Instead of brick-bat edgings, the wealthy Oriental nobleman 
might trim all his flower-bordeis with the green box-plant of 
England, which would flourish I suppose in this climate or in any 
other. Cobbett in his English Gardener speaks with so much 


* Bioten buck IS called Jjiinl/m, but I believe the leal kuukur is loal 
giavel, and if I am not mistaken apiottygood soit of giavol, formed of 
pai tides of led gianite, is obtainable horn tbe ruijmahal bills. 
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enthusiasm and so much to the purpose on the subject of box as 
an edging, that I must here icpeat his eulogiuni on it* 

The box is at once the most efficient of all possible things, and 
the prettiest ]plant that can possibly bo conceived , the color of its 
leaf, the form of its leaf, its docility as to height, width and 
shape , the compactness of its little branches , its great durabi- 
lity as a plant , its thriving in all sorts of soils and in all soits of 
aspects, %ts f'i eshness i(,nder the hottest sim^ and its defiance of all 
shade and drixD these are the beauties and qualities which, for 
ages upon ages, have maiked it out as the chosen plant for this 
very impoitant puiposc. 

The edging ought to be clipped in the wintei oi very early in 
spring on both sides and at top , a line ought to be used to regu- 
late the movements of the shears , it ought to be clipped again in 
the same manner about midsummer , and if there be a mote neat 
and beanUfvd thing than this in the world, all that I can say is, that 
I novel saw that thing, 

A small green edging for a llowci bed can baldly bo too 
but large hedges with toxis and sides cut as flat as boaids, 
and tiees fantastically sha^ied with the shears into an exhibi- 
tion as full of incongiuitios as the wildest dream, have deserved- 
ly gone out of fashion m England Poets and piose wiiteis 
have agiced to iicliculc all verdant scalptuie on a laige scale. 
Here is a desciiption of the old topiaiy gardens 

Theio Idcowise mote bo seon on ovciy side 
The shapely box, of all its bianehmg piide 
Ungently shorn, and, with pioposteious skill 
To vaiioiis beasts, and buds of siindiy qnill 
Tiansformed, and human shapes of mon&tious sizo. 

Also othei wondeis of the sportive shoais 
Fail Natiue niisadoimng, theie weie found 
Globes, spnal columns, pyiamids, and piers 
AVith spouting mns and budding statues ciowned , 

And hoiizontal dials on the giouud 
111 living box, bj^ cunning aitists tiaced. 

And galleys turn, oi on long voyage bound. 

But by then roots theie e\ei anchoied fast. 

G West 

The same taste foi torturing nature into artificial forms pre- 
vailed amongst the ancients long after architecture and statuaiy 
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liaJ been cainocl to sucli peifection tliat tlie finest Biiti&b artists 
of tbeso times can do nothing but copy and repeat what was ac- 
complished so many ages ago by the people of another nation. 
Pliny, in his description of his Tuscan villa, speaks of some 
of Ills tiees having been cut into letteis and the forms of 
animals, and of otheis placed in such legular older that tlio}’- 
leminded the spectator of files of soldiers.'' The Dutch 
therefore should not bear all the odium of the topi- 
ary style of gardening which they aie said to have intro- 
duced into England and other countiies of Europe. They 
were not the first sinners against natural taste. 

The Hindus aie veiy fond of formally cut hedges and 
tiimmed tiees. All soits of voidant hedges are in some degree 
objectionable in a hot moist countiy, life with deadly vermin. 
I would recommend ornamental iron ladings oi neatly cut and 
well painted wooden pales, as more any, light, and cheerful, and 
less favorable to snakes and centipedes. 

This is the finest countiy in the woild for making gaidens 
speedily. In the rainy season vegetation spimgs up at once, as 
at the stroke of an Enchantci’s wand The Landscape gardeners 
in England used to grieve that they could hardly expect to live 
long enough to see the effect of their designs. Such aitists 
would have less reason to giieve on that account in this 
country. Indeed even in England, the source of uneasiness 
alluded to, is now removed. “ The deliberation with which tiees' 
grow,” wrote Horace Walpole, in a lettei to a friend, “ is extremely 
inconvenient to my natural impatience. I lament living in so bar- 
barous an age when wo arc come to so little peifection in gardening 


* Pope in his well known papei in the Gitao chan complains that a citisien 
IS no soonei pioprietor of a couple of yews but he entoi tains thoughts o' 
erecting them into giants, like those of Guildhall know an eminent 

cook,” continues the wiitei, ' who beautified his country seat with a 
coionation dinnei in greens, wheie you see the Champion floun&hing on 
horseback at one end of the table and the Queen m perpetual youth at 
the other ” 

When the desire to subject natme to ait had been caiiied. to the ludicrous 
extiavagances so well satiiizedby Pope, men rushed into an opposite e’stieme, 
TJvedale Price in his first rage for nature and horroi of art, destioyed a 
venerable old gaiden that should have been respected for its antiq.uity, if for 
nothing else. He lived to lepent his lashness and honestly to lecoid that 
lepentance Colei idge, obseived to John Sterling, that “ we have gone too 
fai in destroying the old style of gaidens and paiks ” * ** The great thing 
in landscape gaidenmg” he continued is to discovoi whethei the soonei y 
IS such that the countiy seems to belong to man oi man to the country ” 
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I am poisuadccl tliat 150 years licnco it will bo as common to 
icmovo oaks 150 years old as it now is to plant tulip loots.” 
Tlio waiter was not a bad piophct tlo bas not yet been dead 
mucli moio than half a centuiy and his expectations aie alicady 
more than half realized Shakespcaic could not have antici- 
pated this tiiumph of ait when he made Macbeth ask 

Who can imiDiess the foicst ? Bid the tice 

Unfix hi& eai th-bound loot ^ 

The gardoneis have at last discoveied that the laigost (though 
not perhaps the oldest) tiees can bo removed fioni one 
place to another with comparative facility and safety Sir 
H Stewart moved several hundied lolty tiees without the 
least injuiy to any of them And if bioad and lofty 
tiees can be transplanted in England, how much moie 
easily and securely might such a piocess be effected in the lainy 
season m this country. In half a year a new garden might 
be made to look like a gar<len of half a centuiy Oi an old and 
ill-aiianged plantation might thus be speedily ic-adjustcd to the 
taste of the owner The mam object is to secuie a good ball 
of eaith round the root, and the mam difficulty is to raise the 
tree and remove it Many most ingenious machines for raising 
a tieefrom the ground, and tiucks foi lemoving it, have been lately 
invented by scientific gardencis in England. A Scotchman, 
Mr. McGlashon, has been amongst the most successful of late 
transplanteis. Ho exhibited one of his machines at Paris to 
the present Emperor of the French, and lifted with it a fir 
tree thiity feet high The Fiench luler lavished the wannest 
commendations on the ingenious artist and purchased his 
apparatus at a large price ^ 

Bengal is eniiched with a boundless variety of noble trees 
admirably suited to parks and pleasure giouuds These should 
be scattered about a spacious compound with a spirited and 
graceful irrogulaiity, aud so disposed with refeienoe to the 
dwelling as m some degree to vary the view of it, and occasion- 
ally to conceal it fiom the visitor during up the winding road 
fiom the outer gate to the poitico The trees, I must repeat, 

* In England it costa upon tlio a\eiago about 12 slnllings oi six lupces to 
ha\o a tiOG of 80 feet high tiansplantcd. 
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slioulcl bo f'O divided as to give them a free growth and admit 
sufficient light and an beneath them to allow the glass to flourish 
Gi assless ground under paik tiecs hai» a look of bairenness, 
discomfort and neglect, and is out of keeping with the genoial 
cliaiactci of the scene 

The Banyan (Ficus Inchca or Benyalicnsis ) — 

The Indian tiee, whoso branches downwaid bent. 

Take root again, a boundless canopy — 

and the Peepul or Pippul ( Ficus Rehgiosa ) are amongst the 
finest trees in this country — oi perhaps iii the world — and 
on a very spacious pleasuio ground or paik they would present 
tiuly magnificent aspects Colonel Sykes alludes to a Banyan 
at the village of Nikow in Poonah with 68 stems descending 
fiom and supporting the hianchcs This tree is said to he 
ca];)able of affoiding shelter to 20,000 men It is a ticc of this 
soit which Milton so well desciihcs 

The fig tiOG, not that kind foi fiuit lenownod. 

But such as at this day, to Indians known 
In Malabar oi Deccan, spieads boi aims 
Branching so bioad and long, a pillaied shade, 

High ovoi-aiehcd, and echoing walks between 
Thoie oft tbe Indian boidsraan, shunning heat, 

Sholteis in cool, and tends his pastmmg herds 
At loop-holes cut tbiough tho thickest shade those leaves. 

They gatheiod, bioad as Amazonian taigo; 

And with what skill they had togothoi sowed. 

To gild then waste, 

Milton IS mistaken as to the size of the leaves of this tree, 
though he has given its geneial character with great exactness.'^ 
A rcmaikable banyan or burr tiee, near Man]ce, twenty miles 
west of Patna, is 375 inches in dianietci, the ciicumfeience of its 
shadow at noon measuring 1116 feet It lias sixty stems, or 
dropped blanches that hav*c taken loot. Under this tiee once 
sat a naked fakii who had occupied that situation for 25 years, 
but he did not continue there the whole year, foi his vow 

I belie\e the largest leaf m tho woild is that of the Fan Palm or 
Talipot tiee in Ccjlon. ''The bianch ot the tiee” obseivos the author of 
kitfioan Sletches, " is not i eraarkably laige, but it boais a leaf laige enough to 
co\ ei twenty men It will fold into a fan and is then no biggei than a man’s 
aim.” 
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obliged liim to be duiing tbe four cold montbs uji to bis neck 
in tbe water of tbe Ganges * " 

It IS said that there a banyan tree neai Gombxoon on tbe 
Persian gulf, computed to covei nearly 1,700 yards. 

Tbe Banyan tiee m tbe Company’s Botanic gaidcn, is a fine 
tiee, but it is of small dimensions compared witli those of tbe 
tiecs just mentioned t 

Tlio cocoanut tiee bas a cbaracteiistically Oiiental aspect 
and a natural giacc, but it is not well suited to tbe ornamental 
gaiden oi tbe princely villa It is too suggestive of tbe 
rudest village scenery, and peibaps also of utilitarian ideas 
of mcie profit, as every poor man wbo has half a dozen cocoanut 
trees on bis ground disposes of the produce in tbe bazar 

I would recommend my native friends to confine tbcir 
clumps of plaintam trees to tbe kitchen garden, for though 
tbe leaf of tbe plaintam is a proud specimen of oriental foliage 
when it IS fiist opened out to tbe sun, it soon gets torn to 
febicds by tbe lightest breeze. Tbe tattered leaves then dry up 
and tbe whole of tbe tiee presents tbe most beggarly aspect 
imaginable. The stem is as ragged and untidy as the leaves. 

The kitchen garden and tbe oicbaid should be in tbe rear of 
tbe bouse Tbe former should not be too visible from the 
windows and the latter is on many accounts better at tbe 
extremity of tbe grounds than close to tbe bouse, as we too 
often find it. A native of high rank should keep as much 
out of sight as possible every thing that would remind a visitor 
that any portion of the ground was intended latber for 
pecuniary profit than tbe immediate pleasure of tbe owner. 
Tbe people of India do not seem to be sufficiently aware that 
any sign of parsimony in tbe management of a large park or 


Southey’s Common -Place Book. 

*f- The height of a full giown banyan may fie fiom sixty to eighty feet, and 
many of them, I am fully confident, cover at least two aoies — Oq ie7ital 
JField Sjpojts 

Theie is a banyan tiee about five and twenty miles fiom Boihampoie, 
lemai table foi the height of the lowei blanches liom the giound A man 
standnig up on the houdah of an elephant may pass undei it without touching 
the loliago 

A tree has been desenbed as gi owing in China of a size so piodigious 
that one branch of it only will so completely covei two bundled sheep 
that they cannot be peicoived by those who approach the tiee , and another 
so enoimous that eighty peisoas can scaicoly embiaoc the tiunk , — Sylvan 
SlGt,ihes* 
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pleasure ground pioduccs in the mind of the visitor an unfavor- 
able impiession of the character of the ownei. I have seen 
in Calcutta vast inanaions of which every little niche and 
cornel towards the street was let out to very small traders at 
a few annas a month What would the people of England think 
of an opulent English Nobleman w'ho should try to squeeze 
a few pence from the pool by dividing the street front of his 
palace into little pigeon-shcds of petty shops for the retail of 
petty wares ^ Oh* Princes of India ref oim this altogether *’ 
This sordid saving, this widely published parsimony, is not only 
not princely, it is not only not decorous, it is positively disgusting 
to every passei-hy who himself possesses any right thought or 
feeling. 

The Natives seem every day more and raoie inclined to imitate 
European fashions, and there are few Euiopean fashions, which 
could be hollowed by the highest oi lowest of the people of this 
country with a moro humanizing and delightful effect than that 
attention to the exterior elegance and neatness of the dwelling- 
house, and that tasteful garniture of the contiguous ground, 
which m England is a taste common to the prince and the 
peasant, and which has made that noble country so full of those 
beautiful homes which surprize and enchant its foreign visitors 

The climate and soil of this country are peculiarly favorable 
to the cultivation of trees and shrubs and flowers, and the 
garden here is at no season of the year without its ornaments. 

The example of the Horticultuial Society of India, and the 
attractions of the Company’s Botanic Garden ought to have 
created a more goneial taste amongst ns for the cultuie of flowers. 
Bishop Heber tells us that the Botanic Garden hero lemmdod 
him more of Milton’s desciiption of the Garden of Eden than 
any othei public garden that he had ever seen/ 

There is a Botanic Gaiden at Serampore In 1813 it was 
in charge of Dr Eoxbuigh. Subsequently came the amiable 

■ — — — — ' — “ — — ' — p .- — -I — — 

* This praise is a little evtiavagant, but the gaiclon is leally very tastefully 
laid out, and ought to furnish a useliil model to such of the people of this city 
as have spacious grounds The area of the garden is about two hundred 
and fifty nine acies This garden was commenced in 1768 by Colonel Kyd 
It then passed to the caio of Dr Roxburgh, who remained in change of it 
horn 1793 to the date of his death 1813. 

G 2 
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and able Dr. Wallicli , tlien the venerable Di. Caiey was for 
a time the Officiating Superintendent Dr. Voigt followed and then 
one of the greatest of our Anglo-Indian botanists, Dr. Griffiths. 
After him came Dr McLelland, who is at this present time count- 
ing the teak trees in the forests of Pegu. He was succeeded by 
Dr. Falconer who left this country but a few months ago. The 
garden is now in chaige of Dr. Thomson who is said to be an 
enthusiast in his profession. He explored the region beyond 
the snowy range I think with Captain Cunningham, some years 
ago. With the exceptions of Voigt and Carey, all who 
have had charge of the garden at Serampore have held 
at the same time the moie important appointment of 
Superintendent of the Company’s Botanic Garden at Garden 
Eeach. 

There is a Botanic Garden at Bhagnlpore, which owes its 
origin to Major FTapleton. I have been unable to obtain any 
information regarding its present condition. A good Botanic 
Garden has been already established in the Punjab, where there 
is also 'an Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 

I regret that it should have been deemed necessary to make 
stupid pedants of Hindu malees by providing them with a 
classical nomenclature for plants Hindostanee names would 
have answered the purpose just as well. The natives make a 
sad mess of our simplest English names, hut their Greek must 
be Greek indeed! A Quarterly Hemewer observes that Miss 
Mitford has found it difficult to make the maurandias and 
alstrsemerias and eschxholtzias — the commonest floweis of our 
modem garden — look passable even in prose But wbat are 
these, he asks, to the pollopostemonopetalm and eleutheroroma- 
crostemones of Wachendorf, with such daily additions as the 
native name of iztactepotzacuxochitl icohucyo, or the more 
classical ponderosity of Erisymum Perofiskyaiium. 

— ^like tLe veibum Grajcum 
Spei m agoraiolekitholafcanopolide&, 

Woids that should only be said upon holidays. 

When on© has nothing else to do, 

If these names are unpronounceable even by European^ what 
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would the poor Hindu malee make of them ? The pedantiy of 
some of our scientific Botanists is something marvellous One 
would think that a love of flowers must pioduce or imply a 
taste for simplicity and natuie in all things ^ 

As by way of encouiagemeut to the native gardeners — to ena- 
ble them to dispose of the floral produce of their gardens at a 
fait price — the Horticultural Society has withdrawn fiom the 
public the indulgence of giatuitous supplies of plants, it would 
be as well if some men of taste were to instruct these 
native nuisery-men how to lay out their grounds, (as their 
fellow-traders do at home,) with some regard to neatness, 
cleanliness and order. These flower-merchants, and even the 
common malees, should also be instructed, I think, how to make 
up a decent bouquet, for if it be possible to rendei the most 
elegant things in the creation offensive to the eye of taste, that 
object is assuredly very completely effected by these swarthy 
artists when they arrange, with such worse than Dutch precision 
and formality, the ill-selected, ill-arranged, and tightly bound 
treasures of the parterie for the classical vases of their British 
masters. I am often vexed to observe the idleness or apathy 
which suffers such atrocities as these specimens of Indian taste to 
disgrace the drawing-rooms of the City of Palaces. This is 
quite inexcusable in a family where there are feminine hands 
for the truly graceful and congenial task of selecting and 
arranging the daily supply of garden decorations. A young 
lady — ‘^herself a fairer flower” — is larely exhibited to a loving 
eye in a more delightful point of view than when her delicate 
and dainty fingers are so employed. 

If a lovely woman arxanging the nosegays and flower-vases, 
in her parlour, is a sweet living picture, a still sweeter 
sight does she present to us when she is m the garden itself. 
Milton thus represents the fair mother of the fair in the first 
garden : — 


* Alphonse K«irr, bitterly ridicules the Botanical Savants with their 
barbaious nomenclature He speaks of their mesocarps and qumqueloculars 
anftmdibuliform, squammiflora, guttiferas monocotyledons &o ^c. vuth 
supreme disgust Our English poet, Wordsworth, also used to complain that 
some of our familiar English names of flowers, names so full of delightful 
associations, were beginning to be exchanged even in common conversation 
for the coldest and harshest scientiflc terms. 
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Bvo sDpaiatc Lc spies. 

Veil’d in a cloud of ftagiance, wheie £>lic stood, 

Half spied, so tiucfc the loses blu&liiiig round 

About hei glow’d, oft stooping to suppoit 

Bacb flower of slcndei stalk, whose head, though gay, 

Carnation, purple, azuie, oi speck'd with gold. 

Hung drooping unsustain d , thorn she upstays 
Gently with myi tlo band, mindlo&s the while 
Heiselfj though fanest unsuppoited fiowei, 

Fi om hei best pi op so far, and storm so nigh. 

Heaier he diew, and many a walk tra^oised 
Of stateliest cover t, cedar, pine, oi palm , 

Then voluble and bold, now hid now seen. 

Among thick woven ai burets, and flowezs 
Imboi del’d on each bank, the hand of Eve 

JPa<i adtse Lost Bool 2X 

Ctaucer (in The Knight’s Tale,*') descrihes Emily in hot 
garden as fairer to he seen 

Than is the lily on ins stalkio groen , 

And Dryden, in Ins modernized version of the old poet, says, 

At every turn she made a little stand. 

And thrust among the thorns her hly hand 
To diaw the rose. 

Eve’s roses were without thorns — 

And without thoin the rose,”f 

It IS pleasant to see fiowexs plucked by the faiiest 
fingers for some elegant or worthy purpose, but it is not pleasant 
to see them wasted* Some people pluck thorn wantonly, and 
then fling them away and litter the garden walks with them. 
Some idle coxcombs, vain 

Of the nice conduct of a clouded cane, 

amuse themselves with switching off their lovely heads. 
‘‘ That’s villainous, and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool 
that uses it.” Landoi says 

And ’tis my wish, and over was my way. 

To let all flowers live fieoly and so die 


* The JTa%d of Em — the handiwoik of Eve. 

'fWtiJioutthorn the lose Dr Bentley calls this a puonle flincy. But it' 
should be remembered, that it was pait of the curse denounced upon the 
Earth for Adam’s transgiession, that it should bring forth thoms and thah" 
ties. Oen in 18 . Henco the general opinion has prevaijfed, t£it tbai'® 
were wotAonwbefoio , which is enough to justify a jfoet, in 
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Heie IS a poetical petitioner against a needless destruction of 
tlie little tenants ot the partcire 

Oh, spaie my flower, my gcntlo flowei. 

The slender creature of a day. 

Lot it bloom out its little horn. 

And pass away 

So soon its fleeting charms mu&t lie 
Decayed, unnoticed and o’orthzown, 

Oh, hasten not its dostiny. 

Too like thine own 

Lift^ 

Those who pluck flowers needlessly and thoughtlessly should 
he told that othei people like to see them flourish, and that 
it IS as well for every one to bear in mind the beautiful remaik 
of Lord Bacon that the hieath of flowers is fai sweeter in the 
air than in the hand, for in the air it comes and goes like the 
warbling of music.’" 

The British portion of this commnhity allow their exile to be 
much more dull and dreary than it need be, by neglecting to cul- 
tivate their gardens, and leaving them entiiely to the taste and 
industry of the malee, I never feel half so much inclined 
to envy the gieat men of this now crowded city the pos- 
session of vast but gardeiless mansions, (partly blocked up by 
those of their neighbours,) as I do to felicitate the owner of 
some humbler but more airy and wholesome dwelling m the 
suburbs, when the well-sized grounds attached to it have been 
touched into beauty by the tasteful hand of a lover of floweis. 

But generally speaking my countrymen in most paits of 
India allow their giounds to remain in a state which I cannot 
help characterizing as disreputable. It is amazing how men or 
women accustomed to English inodes of life can reconcile 
themselyes to that air of neglect, disorder, and discomfort 
which most of their compounds’" here exhibit 

It would afford me peculiar gratification to find this bopk 
read with interest by my Hindu friends, (for whom, chiefly, it 
has been written,) and to hear that it has induced some of them 
to pay more attention to the ornamental cultivation of their 
grounds ; for it wjpuld be diflScsult to confer upon them a 
greater blessing than a taste for the innocent and elegant 
pleasures of the Flower-Garden. > 
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SACRED TREES AND SHRUBS OF THE HINDUS 
The following list of the tiees and shrubs held sacred by tlie 
Hindus is from the friend who furnished me with the list of 
Flowers used in Hindu ceiemonies ^ It was received too late 
to enable me to include it in the body of the volume. 

Amalaki (Phyllanthus emhlica)---^ tree held sacred to Shiva. 
It has no flowers, and its leaves are m consequence used in wor- 
shipping that deity as well as Durga, Kali, and others The natives 
of Bengal do not look upon it with any degree of religious vene- 
ration, but those of the Upper Provinces annually woiship it on 
the day of the Shiva RaUi^ which generally falls in the latter 
end of February or the beginning of March, and on which all the 
public ojfices are closed. 

AswAa}H-a?HA (Fic%$ Bdigima), — ^It is commonly called by Eu- 
ropeans the Peepul tree, by which name^ it is known to the natives 
of the Upper Provinces The Bhagavat Gita says that Krishna 
in giving an account of his power and glory to Arjuna, before 
the commencement of the celebrated battle between the Kaurava^ 
and Fdndams at Kurukshetra, identified himself with the Amath- 
iha^ whence the natives consider it to be a sacred tree t 
Biota ob Sbees’UI (^gU marmelos). — ^It is the common wood- 
apple tree, which is held sacred to Shiva, and its leaves are used 
in worshipping him as well as Durga, Kali, and others. The 
Mahalharojt says that when Shiva at the request of Knshna and 
the Pandavas undertook the protection of their camp at Kuru^- 
shetra on the night of the last day of the battle, between them 
and the sons of Dhiitarashtra, Aswathama, a friend and follower 
of the latter, took up a Bilwa tree by its roots and threw it 


* See page 188. 

My Bjndu friend is not responsible ior the selection of the following notes, 
f Birdlime is piepaied from the tenacious milky jmee of the Peepnl and 
the Banyan The leaves of the Banyan are used by the Bramins to eat Off, 
for wkioh puipose they are joined together by inkles. Birds are vory fond 
of fruit of the Peepul, and often drop the seeds m the cracks of bhijd- 
mgs, Where they vegetate, occabiomng great damege if, not removed in 
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upon the god, who qonsideiing it in the light of an offenng made 
to him, was so mucii pleased with Aswathama that he allowed him 
to enter the camp, where he killed the five sons of the Pandavas 
and the whole of the remnants of their army Other similar 
stones are also told of the Bilwa tree to piove its sacredness, but 
the one I have given above, will be sufficient to shew in what esti- 
mation it IS held by tho Hindus 

Bat (Ficus %ndioay. — Is the Indian Banian tice, supposed to 
be immortal and coeval with the gods ; whence it is venerated 
as one of them It is also supposed to be a male tree, while the 
Aswath-tha or Peepul is looked upon as a female, whence the 
lower orders of the people plant them side by side and perform 
the cei emony of matrimony with a view to connect them as man 
and wife.* 

Burva^ {Pameum dact^loTi) — A grass held to be sacred to 
Vishnu, who in his seventh Avata^^ a or incarnation, as Rama, the 
son of Dasaratha, king of Oude, assumed the colour of the grass, 
which is used in all religious ceremonies of the Hindus. It has 
medicanal properties. 

Ka'sia' {Saccharum spontaneuw^ — It is a large species of grass. 
In those ceremonies which the Hindus peiform after the death of 
a person, or with a view to piopitiate the Manes of their ancestors 
this grass is used whenever the Kusa is ‘not to be had. When it is 
in flower, the natives look upon the circumstance as indicative 
of the close of the rams 

Ku'sa {Poa cynosuroides) — ^The grass to which reference has 
been made above. It is used m aU ceiemonies peiformed m connec- 
tion with the death of a person or having for their object the pro- 
pitiation of the Manes of ancestors 

Mansa-shij hgvlmia ) — ^This plant is supposed by 

the natives of Bengal to be sacred to Munsa, the goddess of snakes, 
and is worshipped by them on certain days of the months of 
June, July, August, and September, during which those reptiles 
lay their eggs and breed their young The festival of Arandhana, 
which is more especially observed by the lower orders of the peo- 
ple, IS in honoi of the Goddess Mansa.t 

JStA'RiKELA {Ooccos nucifcrd) —The Cocoanut tree, which is 


* The ancient Oresks and Romans also married trees together in a 
sirailai manner — ii. 

* t The root of this plant, ( BupMtl ia hpdmia,) m'lxfidi up with black 
peppei, is used by the Natives against snake bites,— 
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supposed to possess tlie attributes of a Brabmm and is tberefore 
held sacred.* 

Nimba (M4ia azadirachta) —A treo from tbe trunk of wkeh. 
tbe idol at Pooree was manufactuied, and which is in consequence 
identified with the iibs of Vishnu t 

To'lsi [Ocymum) —The Indian Basil, of which there are several 
species, such as the Ram Tuki (ocymum gratissimum) the Balooye 
Tiitsi (ocymum pilosum) the Knshia Tnki (osymum sanctum) 
and the common T%hi (ocymum villosum) all of which possess 
medicinal properties, but the two latter are hold to be sacred to 
Vishnu and used in his worship. The Fiiranas say that Krishna 
assumed the form of and seduced his wife Biinda. 

When he was discovered he manifested his extreme regard for her 
by turning her into the T%hi and put the leaves upon his head 1 


* Coccos nuoxfera, the root is sometimes masticated instead of the Betlemut 
In Brazil, baskets are made of ihomaUfi^res The Jmdam the sto is 
converted into drums, and used in the construction of huts The lower pait 
IS so bard as to take a beautiful polish, when it resembles agate. The 
reticulated substance at base of the leaf is foimed into ciadles, and, as 
some say, into a coaise kind of cloth The unnpaTided tamiml hnd is a 
delicate aiticle of food. The Imm furnish thatch foi dwellings, and mate- 
iials for fences, buckets, and baskets, they are used for writing on, and 
make excellent toiches , potash m abundance is yielded by their ashes* The 
ib of the leaf selves for oais Tbe of ike flower md steM n 
replete with sugar, and is fermented into excellent wme, Or distilled into 
arrack, or the sugary part is sopaiated as Jagaiy Tho tioe is cultivated 
an many parts of tbe Indian islands foi the sake not only of the sap and 
mil it yields, but foi the lei nel of ms buit, used both as food and for 
culinaiy pm poses, and as affording a laige pioportion of oil which is buined 
in lamps tbiougboub India, and foi ms also a large aiticle of export to 
Europe Tbe hbious and uneatable imd oi tho fuut is not only used to 
polish furniture and to scour tbe floois of looms, but is manufactured into 
a kmd of cordage, (Kod) uhich is noaily equal in stienth to hemp, and 
which Boxburgb designates as tbe very best of all matenals foi cables, on 
account of its gieat elasticity and stiengtb Tbe sap of this as well as of 
other palms IS found to bo the simplest and easiest remedy that can be 
employed for lemoving constipation in persons of delicate habit, especially 
European females ‘“Yo\gt\ Calmttmm 

t The root is bitter, nauseous, and used m Noith America as anthelmin- 
tic —A. Richard. 

J Of one Species of tul&i (Balom'liikx) tho seeds, if steeped in water, 
swell into a pleasant lelly, which is used by tho Natives m eases of catanh, 
dvsontiy, chrome diaiihma &c. and xs veiy nouushmg and demulcent — 
Voxgt, 
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lei FLOWER OARDEN IN INDIA. 

The following practical directions and useful information 
respecting the Indian Flower-Garden, are extracted from the 
late Mr Speeders Neio Indmn Gardener^ with the land 
permission of the publishers, Messrs. Thacker Spink and 
Company of Calcutta. 


THE SOIL. 

So far as practicable, the soil should be renewed every year, by 
turning in vegetable mould, nver sand, and well rotted manure 
to the depth of about a foot , and every second or third year the 
perennials should be taken up, and reduced, when a greater 
proportion of manure may be added, or what is yet better, the 
whole of the old earth removed, and new mould substituted 

It used to be supposed that the only time for sowing annuals 
or other plants, (in Bengal) is the beginning of the cold weather, 
but although this is the case with a great number of this class of 
plants, it is a popular error to think it applies to all, since there are 
many that grow more luxuriantly if sown at other penods. The 
Pink, for instance, may be sown at any time, Sweet William thrives 
best if sown in March or April, the variegated and light colored 
Larkspurs should not be put in until December, the Dahlia 
germinates most successfully in the rams, and the beautiful class 
of Zinnias are never seen to perfection unless sown in June 

This IS the more deserving of attention, as it holds out the 
prospeef of maintaining our Indian flower gardens, in life and 
beauty, throughout the whole year, instead of dunng the confined 
period hitherto attempted. 

The several classes of flowering plants are divided into 
PjBKEJsrriAii, Biennial, and Annual. 

PERENNIALS. 

The Heron’s Bill, Erodium , the Stork’s Bill, Pelargonium ; 
and the Crane’s Bill, Geranium , all popularly known under the 
common designation of Geranium, which gives name to the family, 
are well known, and are favounte plants, of which but few of 
the numerous varieties are found in this country. 

Of the first of these there are about five and twenty fixed 
species, besides a vast number of varieties , of which there are 
here found only the following — 

The Fl^shrcolored EeroTCs hll^ E. incamatum, is a pretty plant 
of about six inches high, flowering in the hot weather, with flesh- 
colored blossoms, but apt to become rather straggling. 
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Of the hundred and ninety species of the second class^ 
independently of their varieties, there are few indeed that have 
found their way here, only thirteen, most of which aio but rarely 
met with. 

Tho Rose-colored Ics hiU, P roscum, is tuberous rooted, and 
in April yields pretty pink flowers 

Hhjo B'^ich-colored fStorVs lateritium, aftbrds led flowers 

m March and April 

The Botany Bay Btorh^s hill, V Australe, is rare, but may be 
made to give a jDretty red flower in March 

The Common horse-shoe &to'ik’'s bill, "B zonale, is often seen, and 
yields its scarlet blossoms freely in Apiil 

The Scaolet-flowered Stoyh's btUj P inquinans, aflbids a' very fine 
flower towards the latter end of the cold weather, and approaching 
to the hot , it requires piotection fiom the rams, as it is naturally 
of a succulent nature, and will rot at the joints if tho roots 
become at all sodden many people lay the pots down on their 
sides to prevent this, which is tolerably successful to their 
preservation 

The &weet-JScented Stork'^s hill, P. odoratissimum, with pink 
flowers, but it does not blossom freely, and the branches are apt 
to grow long and straggling. 

The Cut-lecwed Btorh^s P. incisum, has small flowers, the 
petals being long and thin, and the flowers which appear in April 
are white, marked with pink 

The Ivy -leaved Stork'' s hill, P lateripes, has not been known to 
yield flowers in this country 

The Rose-scented StonJc's htll^ P. capitatum, the odour of the 
leaves is very pleasant, but it is very difBicult to force into blossom. 

The Ternate Sto'i k^s hill, P. ternatum, has variegated pink flowers 
in April. 

The Oak-leaved StorVs hilly P quercifohum, is much esteemed 
for the beauty of its leaves, but has not been known to blossom in 
this climate 

The Tooth-leaved Stork'^s hill, P denticulatum, is not a free 
flowerer, but may with caie be made to bloom in April 

The Lemon, oi Citron-scented Btork''s bill, P gratum, grows freely, 
and has a pretty appearance, but does not blossom 

Of the second class of these plants the forty-eight species have 
only three representatives. 

The Aconite-leaved Cranes hdl, G, aooniti-folium, is a pretty 
plant, but rare, yielding, its pale blue flowers with difficulty 

The WcCdicVs Crane's hU, G. Walhchianum, indigenous to Nepal, 
having pale pink blossoms and rather pretty foliage, flowering in 
March and April , but requiring protection in the succeeding hot 
weather, and the beginning of the rams, as it is very susceptible 
of heat, or excess of moisture 

may be effected by seed to multiply, or pioduco 
fresh varieties, but the ordinary mode of increasmg the different 
sorts is by cuttings, no plant growing more readily by this mode. 
These should be taken off at a joint where the wood is ripening, 
at which point the root fibres are formed, and put into a pot 
with a compost of one part garden mould, one part vegetable 
mould, and one part sand, and then kept moderately moist, in the 
shade, until they have formed strong root fibres, when they may 
be planted out The best method is to plant each cutting m a 
separate pot of the smallest size Tho germmatihg of the seeds 
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will be greatly promoted by sinking tbe pots three parts of their 
depth in a hot bed, keeping them moist and shaded and until they 
germinate 

/Soil, do A rich garden mould, composed of light loam, rather 
sandy than otherwise, with very lotten dung, is desirable for this 
shrub 

Cultm e Most kinds are rapid and luxurious growers, and it is 
necessary to pay them constant attention in pruning or nipping 
the extremities of the shoots, or they will soon become ill-formed 
and straggling This is particularly requisite during the rains, 
when heat and moisture combine to increase their growth to 
excess, allowing them to enjoy the full influence of the sun 
during the whole of the cold weather, and part of the hot. At the 
close of the rains, the plants had better bo put out into the open 
ground, and closely pruned, the shoots taken off affording an 
ample supply of cuttings for multiplying the plants , this putting 
out will cause them to throw up strong healthy shoots and rich 
blossoms , but as the hot weather approaches, or in the beginning 
of March, they must be re-placed in moderate sized pots, with a 
compost similar to that required for cuttings and placed in the 
plant shed, as before described The earth in the pots should 
be covered with pebbles, or pounded brick of moderate size, which 
prevents the accumulation of moss or fungi Geraniums should 
at no time be over wateied, and must at all seasons be allowed a 
free ventilation. 

There is no doubt that if visitors from this to the Cape, would 
pay a little attention to the subject, the varieties might be greatly 
increased, and that without much trouble, as many kinds may be 
produced freely by seed, if brought to the country fresh, and 
sown immediately on arrival , young plants also in well glazed 
cases would not take up much space in some of the large vessels 
coming from thence. 

The Anemone has numerous varieties, and is, in England, a very 
favorite flower, but although A cernua is a native of Japan, and 
many varieties are indigenous to the Cape, it is very rare here 

The JDouble anemone is the most prized, but there are several 
Single and Half double kinds which are very handsome. The 
stem of a good anemone should be eight or nine inches in height, 
with a strong upright stalk. The flower ought not to be less than 
seven inches in circumference, the outer row of petals being well 
rounded, flat, and expanding at the base, turning up with a full 
rounded edge, so as to form a well shaped cup, within which, in 
the double kinds, should arise a large group of long small petals 
reverted from the centre, and regularly overlapping each other ; 
the colors clear, each shade being distinct in such as are vanegated. 

The Garden^ or Star Wind flow&r, A hortensxs, Boostan afrooz, 
is another variety, found in Persia, and brought thence to "Opper 
India, of a bright scarlet color , a blue variety has also blossomed 
in Calcutta^ and was exhibited at the Show of February, 1847, by 
Mrs Macleod, to whom Plonculture is indebted for the introduc- 
tion of many beautiful exotics heretofore new to India. But it is 
to be hoped this handsome species of flowering plants will soon be 
more extensively found under cultivation 

Propagation Seed can hardly be expected to Succeed in this 
country, as even in Europe it fails of germinating i for if not sown 
immediately that it is npe, the length of journey or voyage would 
inevitably destroy its power of producing. Offsets of the tubers 
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therefore are the only means that are left, and these should not be 
replanted until they have been a sufficient time out of the ground, 
say a month or so, to become hardened, nor should they be put 
into the earth until they have dried, or the whole offset will rot 
by exposure of the newly fractured side to the moisture of the 
earth The tubers should be selected which are plump and firm, 
as well as of moderate si2e, the larger ones being generally hollow : 
these may be obtained in good order from Hobart Town 

JSoil^ A strong rich loamy soil is preferable, having a consi- 
derable portion of well rotted cow- dung, with a little leaf mould, 
dug to a depth of two feet, and the beds not raised too high, as it 
IS desirable to preserve moisture in the subsoil , if in pots, this is 
effected by keeping a saucer of water under them continually, the 
pot must however be deep, or the fibres will have too much wet; 
an open airy situation is desirable 

Culture, When the plant appears above ground the earth must 
be pressed well down around the root, as the crowns and tubers are 
injuied by exposure to dry weathei, and the plants should be 
sheltered from the heat of the sun, but not so as to confine the air, 
they require the morning and evening sun to shine on them, par- 
ticularly the former. 

The Irib is a handsome plant, attractive ahke from the variety 
and the beauty of its blossoms; some of them are also used 
medicinally varieties produce abundance of seed, in which 
form the plant might with great care be introduced into this 
country. 

The Florence Ins, I florentma, Ueersa, is a large variety, grow- 
ing some two feet in height, the flower being white, and produced 
in the hot weather 

ThePe?sla^^ his,l persica, JSoolm, is esteemed not only for 
its handsome blue and purple flowers, but also for its fragrance, 
blossoming in the latter part of the cold weather , one variety has 
blue and yellow blossoms 

The Gh%nese Ins, I. chinensis, Soosun ^eelgoosh, in a small sized 
vanet^^ but has very pretty blue and purple fi:owers in the begin- 
mng or the hot weather. 

Propagation Besides seed, which should be sown in drills, at the 
close of the rams, in a sandy soil, it may be produced by offsets. 

Soil, <Ssc. Almost any kind of soil suits the Ins, but the best 
flowers are obtained from a mixture of sandy loam, with leaf 
mould, the Persian kind requmng a larger proportion of sand. 

Culture, Tattle after culture is required, except keeping the 
beds dear from weeds, and occasionally loosening the earth. But 
the roots must be taken up every two, or at most three years, and 
replanted, after having been kept to harden for a month or six 
weeks , the proper season for doing this being when the leaves 
decay after blossoming. 

The Tuberose, Polianthes, is yell deserving of culture, but it is 
not by any means a rare plant, and hke many indigenous odorife- 
rous^floweis, has rather too strong an odour to be borne near at 
hand, and it is considered unwholesome in a room. 

The Common Tuberose, P. tuberosa, CkubuguUhubhoo, being a 
native of India thrives in almost any soil, and requires no cultiva- 
tion it IS multiplied by dividmg the roots. It flowers at all times 
of the year in bunches of white flowers with long sepals. 

The Double Tuberose, P. florepleno, is very nch m appearswxce, 
and of more delicate fragrance, although stiH too powerml the 
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room Crows are great destroyers of the blossoms, which they 
appear fond of pecking This variety is more rare, and the best 
specimens have been obtained fiom Hobart Town, It is lather more 
delicate and requires more attention in culture than the indige- 
nous variety, and should be earthed up, so as to pi event water 
lodging around the stem 

The Lobelia is a brilliant class of flowers which may be greatly 
improved by careful cultivation 

The Splendid Lobelia^ L. splendens, is found m many gardens, 
and IS a showy scarlet flower, well worthy of culture 

The Pyramidal Lobelia, L pyramidalis, is a native of J^epal, 
and IS a modest pretty flowei, of a purple color 

Propagation — is best performed by offsets, suckers, or cuttings, 
but seeds produce good strong plants, which may with care, be 
made to improve. 

Soil, due — A moist, sandy soil is requisite for them, the small 
varieties especially delighting m wet ground Some few of this 
family are annuals, and the roots of no varieties should remain 
more than thi ee years without renewal, as the blossoms are apt to 
deteriorate , they all flowei during the rains 

The PiTCAiRNiA is a very handsome species, having long narrow 
leaves, with spined edges and throwing up blossoms in upright 
spines 

The Long Stamened Pitcairma, P staminea, is a splendid scarlet 
flower, lasting long in blossom, which appears in July or August, 
and continues till December 

The Scarlet Pitcairnia, P bromelisefoha, is also a fine rich scar- 
let flower, but blossoming somewhat sooner, and may be made to 
continue about a month later 

Propagation — ^is by dividing the roots, or by suckers, which is 
best performed at the close of the rains. 

Soil, A sandy peat is the favorite soil of this plant, which 
should be kept very moist. 

The Dahlia, Dahlia , a few years since an attempt was made to 
rename this beautiful and extensive family and to call it Georgina, 
but it failed, and it is still better known throughout the world by 
its old name than the new. It was long supposed that the Dahha 
was only found mdigenous in Mexico, but Captain Kirke some few 
years back brought to the notice of the Horticultural Society, 
that it was to be met with in great abundance in Dheyra Dhoon, 
producing many varieties both single and double , and he has 
from time to time sent down quantities of seed, which have greatly 
assisted its increase in all parts of India. It has also been found 
in Nagpore 

A good Dahlia is judged of by its form, size; and color. In res- 
pect to the first of these itsj^orm should be perfectly round, with- 
out any inequalities of projecting points of the petals, or being 
notched, or irregular. These should also be so far revolute that 
the side view should exhibit a perfect semicircle in its outline, and 
the eye or prolific disc, in the centre should be entirely concealed- 
There has been recently introduced mto this country a new variety, 
all the petals of wh^cn are quilled, which has a very handsome 
appearance, 

In sim although of small estimation if the other qualities are 
defective, it is yet of some consideration, but the larger flowers are 
apt to bo wanting in that perfect hemispherical form that is sio 
much admired. 
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The color is of gieat impoitance to the perfection of the flower; 
of those that are of one color this should be clear, unbroken, and 
distinct, but when mixed hues aie sought, each coloi should be 
clearly and distinctly defined without any mingling of shades, 
or running into each other Further, the floweis ought to be erect 
so as to exhibit the blossom in the fullest manner to the view The 
most usual colors of the imported double Dahlias, met with in 
India, are ciimson, scailet, oiange, puiple, and white Amongst 
those laised fiom seed from Dhe;^a Dhoon* of the double kind, 
there are of single colois, crimson, deep crimson approaching to 
maroon, deep lilac, pale lilac, violet, pink, light purple, canary color, 
yellow, led, and white, and of mixed colors, white and pink, rod 
and yellow, and orange and white the single ones of good star 
shaped flowers and even petals being of ciimson, puce, lilac, pale 
lilac, white, and orange Those from Nagpore seed have yielded, 
double flowers of deep crimson, lilac, and pale purple, amongst sin- 
gle colors , lilac and blue, and red and yellow of mixed shades , 
and single flowered, ciimson, and orange, with mixed colors of lilac 
and yellow, and lilac and white 

Propagation'll^ by dividing the loots, by cuttings, by suckers, 
or by seed , the latter is generally resorted to, where new varieties 
are desired. Mr. George A Lake, m an article on this subject 
( Gardeners^ Magazine, 1833) says I speak advisedly, and from 
experience, when I assert that plants raised from cuttings do not 
produce equally perfect floweis, m regard to size, form, and fulness, 
with those produced by plants giown from division of tubers,” 
and he more fully shews m another pait of the same paper, that 
this appears altogether conformable to reason, as the cutting must 
necessaiily foi along period want that store of starch, winch is 
heaped up m the full grown tuber for the nutriment of the plant. 
This objection however might be met by not allowing the cuttmgs 
to flower in the season when they aie struck 

To those who are cuiious in the cultivation of this handsome 
species, it may be well to know how to secure varieties, especially of 
mixed colors, for this puipose it is necessary to cover the blossoms 
intended for fecundation with fine gauze tied fiimly to the foot 
stalk, and when it expands take the pollen from the male flowers 
with a camel’s hair pencil, and touch with it each floret of the in- 
tended bearing flower, tying the gauze again over it, and keeping it 
on until the petals are withered The operation requires to be per- 
formed two or three successive days, as the florets do not expand 
together 

Soil, fSsG, They thrive best in a nch loam, mixed with sand ; but 
should not be repeated too often on the same spot, as they exhaust 
the soil considerably 

Culture, The Dahlia requires an open, airy position unsheltered 
by trees or walls, the plants should be put out where they are to 
blossom, immediately on the cessation of the rains, at a distance 
of three feet apart, either in rows or in clumps, as they make a ^nd- 
some show in a mass ; and as they grow should be trimmed from 
the lower shoots, to about a foot in height, and either tied carefully 
to a stake, or, what is better, surrounded by a square or circular 
trelhs, about five feet m height As the buds form they should be 


* This list 18 framed fi-om such as wore actually grown by the author be- 
tween 1837 and the present year, fiom seed lecoived chiefly through the 
kindness of Oaptam mrko. 
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trimmed off, so as to leave but one on each, stalk, this being the 
only method by which full, large, and perfectly shaped blossoms 
aie obtained. Some people take up the tubeis cveiy year in Feb- 
ruary or Mai eh, but this is unnecessary The plants blossom in 
November and December in the greatest perfection, but may with 
attention be continued fiom the beginning of October to the end 
of February 

Those plants which are left in the ground during the whole year 
should have their roots opened immediately on the close of the 
rains, the superabundant oi decayed tubeis, and all suckers being 
removed, and fresh eaith tilled in The earth should always be 
heaped up high around the stems, and it is a good plan to surround 
each plant with a small trench to be filled daily with water so as to 
keep the stem and leaves dry. 

The Pink, Dianthus, Kurunful, is a well known species of great 
variety, and acknowledged beauty. 

The Carnation^ D, caiyophyilus, Chil kiciunfulj is by this time 
naturahzed in India, adding both beauty and fragrance to the par- 
terre , the only vaiiety however that has yet appeared m the coun- 
try is the clove, oi deep crimson coloied but the success attending 
the cultui e of this beautiful flowci is surely an encouragement to 
the introduction of other soits, there being above four hundred 
kinds, especially as they may bo obtained from seed or pipings sent 
packed in moss, which will remain in good condition for two or 
three months, provided no moisture beyond what is natural to the 
moss, have access to them 

The distinguishing marks of a good carnation may be thus 
described the stem should be tall and straight, strong, elastic, and 
having rather shoit foot stalks, the flower should be fully three 
inches in diameter with large well formed petals, round and uncut, 
long and broad, so as to stand out well, rising about half an inch 
above the calyx, and then the outer ones turned off in a horizontal 
direction, supporting those of the centre, decreasing gradually m 
size, the whole forming a near approach to a hemisphere It flowers 
in April and May. 

Propagatio7}r-i^ performed feither by seed, by layers, or by pi- 
pings , the best time for making the two lattei is when the plant is 
in full blossom, as they then root more strongly In this operation 
the lower leaves should be trimmed off, and an incision made with 
a sharp knife, by entering the knife about a quarter of an inch 
below the joint, passing it through its centre , it must then be 
pegged down with a hooked peg, and covered with about a quarter 
of an inch of light rich mould , it kept regularly moist, the layers 
will root in about a month’s time they may then he taken off and 
planted out into pots in a sheltered situation, neither exposed to 
excessive rain, nor sun, until they shoot out freely. 

Pipings (or cuttings as they are called in other plants) must be 
taken off from a healthy, free growing plant, and should have two 
complete joints, being cut off horizontally close under the second 
one , the extremities of the leaves must also be shortened, leaving 
the whole length of each piping two mclaes , they should be thrown 
into a basin of soft water for a few minutes to plump them, and 
then planted out m moist rich mould, not more than an inch being 
inserted therein, and shghtly watered to settle the earth close 
around them , after this the soil should be kept moderately moist, 
and never exposed to the sun Seed is seldom resoitcd to except 
to introduce new varieties. 
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Soil, do — A mixture of old well rotted stable manure, with one- 
third the quantity of good fine loamy earth, and a small portion of 
sand, IS the best soil for carnations 

Culture ^ — ^The plants should be sheltered from too heavy a fall 
of rain, although they require to be kept moderately moist, and 
desire an airy situation When the flower stalks are about six or 
eight inches in height, they must be supported by sticks, and, if 
large full blossoms be sought for, all the buds, except the leading 
one, must be removed with a pair of scissors , the calyx must also 
be frequently examined, as it is apt to burst, and if any disposition 
to this should appear, it will be well to assist theumform expansion 
by cutting the angles with a sharp penknife If, despite all pre- 
cautions the calyx burst and let out the petals, it should be care- 
fully tied with thread, or a circular piece of card having a hole in 
the centre should be drawn over the bud so as to hold the petals 
together, and display them to advantage by the contrast of the 
white color 

Insects, do — The most destructive are the red, and the large black 
ant, which attack, and frequently entirely destroy the roots before 
you can be aware of its appioaoh, powdered turmeric should 
therefore be constantly kept strewed around this flower 

The Common Pink, Dianthus Chinensis, Knrnnful, and the Sweet 
WiUtam, D • barbatus, are pretty, ornamental plants, and may be 
propagated and cultivated in the same way as the carnation, save 
that they do not require so much care, oi so good a soil, any garden 
mould su&cing , they are also more easily pioduced fiom seed. 

The Violet, Viola, Puroos, is a class containing many beautiful 
flowers, some highly ornamental and others odoriferous 

The Sweet Violet, Y, odorata, Bunwfil^eh, tiuly the poet’s flower. 
It is a deserved favorite for its delightful fragrance as well as 
its delicate and retiring purple flowers , there is also a white 
variety, but it is rare in this country, as is also the double kind. 
This blossoms in the latter part of the cold weather 

The Shi vhhy Violet, V arborescens, or suffiuticosa, Eutun^uroos, 
grows wild in the hills, and is a pretty blue flower, but wants the 
fragrance of the foregoing 

The Dog's Violet, Y. canina, is also indigenous in the hills 

Propagation, — All varieties may be propagated by seed, but the 
most usual method is by dividing the roots, or taking off the 
runners. 

Soil, dc> — ^The natural habitat of the indigenous varieties is the 
sides and interstices of the rooks, where leaf mould, and micaceous 
sand, has accumulated and moisture been retained, indicating that 
the kind of soil favorable to the growth of this interesting little 
plant is a rich vegetable mould, with an admixture of sand, some- 
what moist, but having a diy subsoil. 

Cultw e — It would not be safe ta trust this plant in the open 
ground except during a very short period of the early part of the 
cold weather, when the so doing will give it strength to form 
blossoms. In January, however, it should be re-potted, fiUing the 
pots about half-full of pebbles or stone-mason’s cuttings, over which 
should be placed good rich vegetable mould, mixed with a large 
proportion of sand, covering with a thin layer of the same material 
as has been put into the bottom of the pot ; a top dressir^ of 
ground bones is said to improve the fineness of the blossoms. Th^y 
should not be kept too dry, but at the same time watered cap-tiohsly^ 
as too much of either heat or moisture destroys th^*plants. 
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The Pansy or Hearfs^ease, V tricolor, KJie^roo, kheearee, derives 
its first name fiom the Fionoh Pensee It was known amongst the 
early Christians by tho name of Flos TnmtaUs, and worn as a 
symbol of their faith The high estimation which it has of late 
years attained in Great Britain as a florist’s flower has, m the last 
two or three years, extended itself to this country. There are 
nearly four hundred varieties, a few of which only have been found 
here. 

The characters of a fine Ekarfs-ease are, the flower being well 
expanded, offering a flat, or if any thing, rather a revolute surface, 
and the petals so ovei lapping each other as to form a circle with- 
out any break in the outhne These should be as nearly as possi- 
ble of a size, and the greater length of the two upper ones 
concealed by the covering of those at the side in such manner as to 
preserve the appearance of 3ust proportion the bottom petal being 
broad and two-lobed, and well expanded, not curving inwards 
The eye should be of moderate, or rather small size, and much 
additional beauty is afforded, if the pcncilhng is so arranged as to 
give the appearance of a dark angular spot The colors must also 
be clear, bright, and even, not clouded or indistinct Undoubtedly 
the handsomest kinds aie those in which the two upper petals are 
of deep purple and the triade of a shade less m all, the flower 
stalk should be long and stiff The plant blossoms m this country 
in February and March, although it is elsewhere a summer flower 

PropagaUon — ^In England the most usual methods are dividing 
the roots, layers, or cuttings from the stem, and these are certainly 
the only sure means of preserving a good variety ; but it is almost 
impossible in India to preserve the plant through the hot weather, 
ana therefore it is more generally treated as an annual, and raised 
every year from seed, which should be sown at the close of the 
rains ; as however their growth in India is as yet little known, 
most people put the imported seed into pots as soon as it arrives, 
lest the climate should deteriorate its germinating power, as it is well 
known, that even m Eur<me the seed should bo sown as soon as 
possible after ripening It will be well also to assist its sprouting 
with a little bottom heat, by plunging the pot up to i^is rim in a hot 
bed American seed should be avoided as the blossoms are little to 
be depended on, and generally yield small, ill-formed flowers, clouded 
and run m coloi. 

So%l^ &G — ^This should be moist, and the best compost is formed 
of one-sixth of well rotted dung from an old hot bed, and five-sixth 
of loam, or one-fourth of leaf mould and the remainder loam, but 
in either case well incorporated and exposed for some time previous 
to use to the action of the sun and an by frequent turning 

O^'wre , — A shady situation is to be preferred, especially for the 
dark varieties which assume a deeper hue if so placed. But xfi has 
been observed by Mackintosh that ‘‘the light varieties bloomed 
lighter in the shade, and daiker in the sunshine — a very remarkable 
effect, for which I cannot account ’* The plants must at all times 
be kept moist, never being allowed to become dry, and should bo 
so placed as to receive only the morning sun before ten o’clock. 
Under good management tne plants will extend a foot or moie in 
height, and have a handsome appearance if trained over a circular 
trellis of rattan twisted When they rise too high, or it is desira- 
ble to fill out with side shoots, the tops must bo pinched off, and 
larger flowers will be obtained if the flowei buds are thinned out 
where they appear crowded. 
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These plants look very handsome when grown in large masses of 
several varieties, but the seeds of those grown in this manner 
should not be made use of, as they are sure to spoit , to prevent 
which it IS also necessary that the plants which it is desired to 
perpetuate m this manner should be isolated at a distance from 
any other kind, and it would be advisable to cover them with thin 
gauze to prevent impregnation from others by means of the bees 
and other insects For show flowers the branches should be kept 
down, and not suffered to straggle out or multiply , these will also 
be improved by pegging the longer branches down under the soil, 
and thereby increasing the number of the lOot fibres, hence adding 
to their power of accumulating nourishment, and not allowing 
them to expand beyond a limited number of blossoms, and those 
retained should be as nearly equal in age as possible. 

The Hydrangea is a hardy plant requiring a good deal of mois- 
ture, being by nature an inhabitant of the maishos 

The Changeable Hydrangea, H hortensis, is of Chinese oiigm 
and a pretty growing plant that deserves to be a favorite , it blos- 
soms in bunches of flowers at the extremities of the branches 
which are naturally pink, but m old peat earth, or having a mix- 
ture of alum, or iron filings, the color changes to blue. It blooms 
in March and April. 

PTojgagat%on may be effected by cuttings, which root freely, or 
by layeis 

Soil, cfcc — Loam and old leaf mould, or peat with a very small 
admixture of sand suits this plant Their giowth is much pro- 
moted by being turned out, for a month or two in the rains, into 
the open ground, and then re-potted with new soil, the old being 
entirely removed from the roots and to make it flower well it 
must not be encumbered with too many branches 

The Hota is properly a traihng plant, rooting at the joints, but 
have been generally cultivated here as a twiner 

The Fleshy-leaved Hoy a, H carnosa, is vulgarly called the wax 
flower from its singular star shaped whitish pink blossoms, with a 
deep colored varnished centre, having more the appearance of a 
wax model than a production of nature The flowers appear in 
globulai groups and have a very handsome appearance from the 
beginning of April to the close of the rains 

The Gieen Jiowei ed Hoya,'B. viridifloia, Nukchukoiee, teet kunga, 
with its green flowers in numerous groups, is also an interesting 
plant, it is esteemed also for its medicinal properties 

Propagat%on , — ^Every morsel of these plants, even a piece of the 
leaf, will form roots if put in the ground, cuttings therefore strike 
very freely, as do layers, the joints naturally throwing out root- 
fibi es although not in the earth 

Boil, dc — A light loam moderately dry is the best for these 
plants, which look well if tiamed round a circular trollis in the 
open border. 

Tho Stapelia is an extensive genus of low succulent plants 
without leaves, but yielding singularly handsome star-shaped 
flowers , they are of African origin growing in the sandv deserts, 
but in a natural state very diminutive being increased to their 
present condition and numerous varieties by cultivation, they 
mbstly have an offensive smell whence some people call them the 
camon plant They deserve more attention than has hitherto 
been shown to them in India. ' ' 
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The ugated Stapeha, S variegata, yields a flower in Novem- 
ber, the thick petals of which are yellowish green with brown 
irregular spots, it is the simplest of the family 

The Revolute-flowered Stapelia, S. revoluta, has a green blossom 
veiy fully sprinkled with deep purple, it flowers at the close of 
the rains. 

The Toad Btapeha^ S bufonia, as its name implies, is marked like 
the back of the reptile from whence it has its name , it flowers in 
December and January. 

The JSazry Btapelia^ S hirsuta, is a very handsome variety, 
being, like the rest, of green and brown, but the entire flower 
covered with fine filaments oi hairs of a light purple, at various 
periods of the year. 

The Stariy Stapeha, S stellaris, is perhaps the most beautiful 
of the whole, being like the last covered with hairs, but they are 
of a bright pinkish blue coloi , theie appeart, to be no fixed period 
for flowering. 

The Hairt carrulluma, C. ciinalata, belongs to the same family 
as the foregoing species, which it much lesembles, except that it 
blossoms in good sized globular gioups of small star-shaped flowers 
of green, studded and streaked with blown 

Propagation is exceedingly easy with each of the last named 
two species , as the smallest piece put in any soil that is moist, 
without being satuiated, will throw out root fibies 

^oxl^ cfic — This should consist of one-half sand, one-fourth gar- 
den mould, and one-fourth well lotted stable manure The pots 
in which they aie planted should have on the top a layer of peb- 
bles, or bioken brick All the after culture they require is to keep 
them within bounds, removing decayed portions as they appear 
and avoiding their having too much moisture. 

The perennial border plants, besides those included above, are 
very numerous; the directions for cultivation admitting, from 
their similarity, of the following general rules — 

Propag<u%on — ^Although some few will admit of other modes of 
multiplication, the most usually successful are by seed, by suckers, 
or by offsets, and by division of the root, the last being applicable 
to nine-tenths of the hardy herbaceous plants, and performed 
either by taking up the whole plant and gently separatin^t by 
the hand, or by opening the ground near the one to he dmded, 
and cutting off a part of the roots and crown to make new the 
sections being either at once planted where they are to stand, or 
placed for a short period in a nursery, the best time foi this 
operation is the beginning of the rams Offsets or suckers being 
rapidly produced during the rams, will be best removed towards 
their close, at which period, also, seed should be sown to benefit by 
the moisture remaining in the soil The depth at which seeds are 
buried m the earth varies mth their magnitude, all the pea or 
Vetch kind will bear being put at a depth of from half an inch to 
One inch , but with the smallest seeds it will be sufficient to scat- 
ter them on the sifted soil, beating them down with the palm of 
the hand 

Culture, — ^Transplanting this description of plants will be per- 
formed to best advantage durmg the rains The general manage- 
ment IS comprehended in stirimg the soil occasionally in the 
immediate vicinity of the roots, taking up overgrown plants, 
reduemg and replanting them, for which the rams is the best 
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time ; renewing the soil around the roots ; sticking the weak 
plants 5 pruning and trimming others, so as to remove all weakly 
or decayed parts. 

Once a year, before the rains, the whole border should be dug 
one or two spits deep, adding soil from the bottom of a tank or 
nver , and again, in the cold weathei, giving a moderate supply 
of well rotted stable manure, and leaf mould m equal portions 

Crossing is considered as yet in its infancy even in England, 
and has, except with the Marvel of Peru, hardly even been at- 
tempted in this countiy. The principles under whieh this is 
effected are fully explained at page 27 of the former part of this 
work, but it may also be done in the more woody kinds by giaft- 
ing one or more of the same genus on the stock of another, the 
seed of which would give a new variety. 

Saving seed requiies gieat attention in India, as it should be 
taken during the hot weather if possible, to effect which the 
earliest blossoms must be preserved for this purpose. With some 
kinds it will be advisable to assist nature by artificial impregna- 
tion with a camel hair pencil, caiefully placing the pollen on the 
point of the stigma. The seeds should be carefully dried in some 
o;^n, airy place, but not exposed to the sun, caie being afterwards 
t^en that they shall be' deposited in a dry place, not close or 
damp, whence the usual plan of storing the seeds in bottles is 
nob advisable 


BULBS 

Bulbs have not as yet received that degree of attention in this 
country (India) that they deserve, and they may he considered to 
form a separate class, requiring a mode of culture differing from that 
of others Their slow progress has discouraged many and a supposi- 
tion that they will only thrive in the Upper Provinces, has deteried 
others from attempting to grow them, an idea which has also been 
somewhat fostered by the Hoiticnltural Society, when they received 
a supply from England, having sent the laiger portion of them to 
their subscribers in the North West Provinces 

The Naecissus will thrive with caie, in all parts of India, and it 
IS a ^matter of sui prise that it is not more Irequontly met with. 
A good Narcissus should have the six petals well formed, regularly 
and evenly disposed, with a cup of good foim, the colors distmct 
and clear, raised on stiong erect stems, and flowering together. 

The Folycmthea Narcisms, N tazetta, JUfarjus, hwr'hvft ny^srem, 
IS of two classes, white and sulphur colored, but these have sport- 
ed into almost endless varieties, especially amongst the Dutch, 
with whom this and most other bulbs are great favorites. It 
flowers m Febzuary and March 

The Foefs Ffat cissus, N poeticus", Moozhan^ mreenkuda is the 
favorite, alike for its fragrance and its delicate and graceful ^pear- 
ance, the petals being white and the cup a deep yellow, it nowers 
from the begining of January to the end of March and thrives 
well. The first within the recollection of the author, in Bengal, 
was at Patna, nearly twelve years since, in possession of a lady 
there under whoso care it blossomed freely in the shade, in the 
month of February. 

, The Daffodil^ N. psuedo-narcissus, Khumsee is hf 

yellow, ana some of the double vaneties ai^e v^iy fmndsoa^^ i 
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Propagation is by offsets, pulled off after the bulbs are taken 
out ot the ground, and sufficiently haidened. 

Soil, (he — The best is a fiesh hght loam with some well rotted 
cow dung for the root fibres to strike into, and the bottom of the 
pot to the height of one-third filled with pebbles oi bi oken brick. 
They will not blossom until the fifth yeai, and to secure strong 
flowers the bulbs should only be taken up every third year. An 
eastern aspect where they get only the morning sun, is to be pre- 
ferred. The Pancratium is a handsome species that thrives well, 
some varieties being indigenous, and others fully acclimated, gener- 
ally flowering about May or June 
The One-flowered Pancratium, P. zeylanicum, is lather later than 
the rest in flowermg and bears a cuiiously formed white flower. 

Two-ffOwered Panel atiwm^Y SadaLuyiool, was so 

named by Hoxburg, and gives a white flower in groups of threes, as 
its name imxfiies. 

The Qoal leaved pancratium, P ovatum, although of West Indian 
origin, IS so thoroughly acclimated as to be quite common in the 
Indian Garden 

Propagation, — ^The best method is by suckers or offsets which are 
thrown out very freely by all the varieties 

Soil, (he — ^Any common gaiden soil will suit this plant, but they 
thrive best with a good admixtuie of rich vegetable mould 
The Hyacinth, Hyacinthus, is an elegant flower, especially tho 
double kind. The first bloomed in Calcutta was czhibited at the 
flower show some three years since, but proved an imperfect 
blossom and not clear colored, a very handsome one, however, 
was shown by Mrs. Macleod in February 1847, and was raised 
from a stock originally obtained at Simlah The Butch florists have 
nearly two thousand varieties. 

The distinguishing marks of a good hyacinth are clear bright 
colors, free from clouding or sporting, broad bold petals, full, 
large and perfectly doubled, sufficiently revolute to give the whole 
mass a degree of convexity the stem strong and erect and the 
foot stalks horizontal at the base, giadually taking an angle up- 
wards as they approach the crown, so as to place the flowers in 
a pyramidical form, occupying about one half the length of the 
stem 

The Amethyst colored Hyacinth, H amethystimus, is a fine 
handsome flower, varying in shade from pale blue to purple, and 
having beH shaped flowexs, but the foot stalks are genermly not 
strong and they are apt to become pendulous 
The Garden Hyacinth, H orientalis, Sumhul, ahrood, is the 
handsomer variety, the flowers being trumpet shaped, very double 
and of varying colors— pink, red, blue, white, or yellow, and ori- 
ginally of eastern growth. It flowers in February and has consi- 
derable fragrance 

Pro'pagaiion — In Europe this is sometimes performed by seed, 
but as this requires to be put into the ground as soon as possible 
after ripening, and moreover takes a long time to germinate, 
this method would hardly answjer in this country, which must 
j^herefore, at least for the present, depend upon imported bulbs 
and offsets. 

Sod, (he — ^This, as well as its after culture, is the same as for the 
Narcissus. They will not show flowers until the second yeai, and 
not in good bloom before the fifth or sixth of thexr planting out. 
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The Crocus, Crocus lutens, having no native name, has yet, it 
IS believed, been haidly ever kncwn to flowei heie, even with the 
utmost caie A good crocus has its colois cleai, biilliant, and 
distinctly maiked 

Propagation — must be ejected, foi new vaiieties, by seeds, but 
the species are multiplied by offsets of the bulb 

&oil, die Any fan gaidcn soil is good for the crocus, but it pic- 
fers that which is somewhat sandy 

OuUuie The small bulbs should be planted in clumps at the 
depth of two inches , the leaves should not be cut off aftei the 
plant has done blossoming, as the nouiishment for the future 
reason’s flower is gathei ed by them 

The IxiA, is originally from the Cape, and belongs to the class 
of Iridje, the Ixia Chinensis, more piopoily Motea Chinensis, 
is a native of India and China, and common in most gardens 
Propagation — is by ofFsets 

iSoil, do The best is of peat and sand, it thrives however in 
good gaideu soil, if not too stiffj and lequiics no particular culti- 
vation 

The Lily, Lihum, Soosun, thelattci deiived fiom the Hebicw, 
isaliandsome species that deserves moie caie than it has yet 
received in India, wheie some of the varieties are indigenous 
The Japan Lily^ L japonicum, is a veiy tall growing plant, 
reaching about 5 feet m height with broad handsome floivers of 
pure white, and a small streak of blue, m the lains 
The Paurian Lily, L dauricum, Rnfeef, soomn^ gives an ei eet 
light orange flower in the rains 

The Canadian lily^ L Canadense B'nkmutan^ flowers in the 
rams in pans of drooping reflexed blossoms of a rather darker 
orange, sometimes spotted with a deeper shade 

Propagation — is effected by offsets, which however will not 
flower until the thud oi fouith year 

/Soz?, die This is the same as for the Nai cissus, but they do not 
require taking up moie fiequently than once m three years, and 
that only for about a month at the close of the rains, the Japan 
lily will thrive even undei the shade of trees 

The Amaryllis is a very handsome flower, which has been 
found to thxive well in this country, and has a great variety, all of 
which possess much beauty, some kinds are very hardy, and will 
grow freely in the open ground 

The Mexican Lily, A. regina Mexicanoo, is a common hardy 
variety found in most gardens, yielding an oiange red flower 
in the months of March and Apiil, and will thrive even under 
the shades of trees 

The Ceylonese Amaryllis^ A zeylanica, SuVh dursun, gives a 
pretty flower about the same period 

The Jacobcean Lily A, formosissima, has a handsome dark red 
flower of singular foim, having three petals well expanded above, 
and three others downwards rolled over the fructile organs on the 
base, so as to give the idea of its being the model whence the 
Bourbon fleur de hs was taken, the stem is shelter than the 
previous kinds, blossoming in April or May 

The Noble Amaryllis^ A insignis, is a tall variety, having pink 
flowers m March or April 

The BroadUeamd A marylhs, A latifolia, is a native of iCndia 
with pinkish white flowers about the same period of the ytej-ir. * 
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The Betlaclonna Lily A belladonna is of moderately high stem^ 
suppoiting a innk flower of the same singular form as the Jaco- 
bcean lily, in May and June 

Propagation — is by offsets of the bulb, which most kinds 
throw out very freely, sometimes to the extent of ten, or a dozen 
in the season 

Soil^ — For the choice kinds is the same as is required foi 
the narcissus, and water should on no account be given over the 
leaves or upper part of the bulb 

The common kinds look well in masses, and a good form of 
planting them is m a senes of raised circles, so as for the whole 
to form a round bed 

The Dog’s tooth Violet, Erythronium, is a pretty flowering 
bulb and a great favorite with floiists in Europe 

The Go/wnon Bog's tooth Violet, E dens cams, is ordinarily 
found of reddish puiple, theie is also a white vaiiety, but it is rare, 
neither of them grow above three or four inches in height, and 
flowei in Maich or Apiil 

The Indian Dog's tooth Violet, E indicum, ponglee handa, is 
found 111 the hills, and flowei s at about the same time, with a 
pink blossom 

The Superb Gloriosa, Gloriosa supeiba, Ka'iseaiee, eeshooee 
langula, is a veiy beautiful species of climbing bulb, a native of 
this country, and on that account neglected, although highly es- 
teemed as a stove plant in England ; the leaves bear tendrils at 
the points, and the flower, which is pendulous, when first expand- 
ed, throws its petals nearly erect of yellowish green, which 
gradually changes to yellow at the base and blight scarlet at the 
point ; the pistil which shoots from the seed vessel horizontally 
possesses the singular property of making an entire circuit between 
sun-rise and sun -set each day that the flower continues, which is 
generally for some time, receiving impregnation from every author 
as it visits them m succession. It blooms in the latter part of 
the rams. 

Propagation is m India sometimes from seed, but in Europe it 
is confined to division of the offsets 

Soil, do — Most gaiden soils will suit this plant, but it affords 
the handsomest, and richest colored flowers in fresh loam mixed 
with peat 01 leaf mould, without dung It should not have too 
much water when first commencing its growth, and it requiies the 
support of a trehis over which it will bear training to a considera- 
ble extent, growing to the height of from five to six feet 

Many other Bulbs, there is no doubt, might be successfully 
giown in India where every thing is favourable to their growth, 
and so much facility presents itself for procurmg them from the 
Cape of Good Hope, the natural habitat of so many varieties of 
the handsomest species, neaily all of them flowering between the 
end of the cold weather and the close of the rains 

Some of these being hardy, thnve m the open ground with but 
little care or trouble, others reqmnng very great attention, pro- 
tection from exposure, and shelter from the heat of the sun, and 
the intensity of its rays ; which should therefore have a paiticular 
portion of the plant-shed assigned to them, such being inhabitants 
of the green house in colder climates, and the reason of assigning 
them such separated part of the chief house, or what is better per- 
haps, a small house to themselves, is that in culture, treatment, and 
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other iGspects they do not associate with plants of a diftorent 
chai actor. 

One great obstacle which the more extensive culture of bulbs 
has had to contend against, may be found in that impatience that 
icfuses to give attention to what inquires from three to five years 
to perfect, goneially speaking people in India prefei therefore to 
cultivate such plants only as afford an immediate result, especially 
with relation to the ornamental classes 

Propagation — The bulb after the foimation of tho first floral core 
IS instigated by natuio to continue its species, as immediately the 
jflower fades the poition of bulb that gave it biith dies, for which 
purpose it each year forms embryo bulbs on each side of the blos- 
soming one, and which although continued in the same external 
coat, are each perfect and complete plants in themselves, using 
from the crown of the root fibies in some kinds this is more 
distinctly exhibited by being as il^ wore, altogether outside and 
distinct from the mam, or original bulb These being separated 
for what aie called offsets, and should be taken off only when the 
parent bulb has been taken up and hardened, or tho young plant 
will suffer. 

Some species of bulbous rooted plants produce seeds, but this 
method of reproduction can seldom be resorted to in this country, 
and certainly not to obtain new kinds, as the seeds require to be 
sown as soon as ripe. 

Soil, Cultw) e, do — Tor the delicate and rare bulbs, it is advisable 
to have pots purposely made of some fifteen inches in height with 
a diameter of about seven or eight inches at the top, tapering 
down to five, with a hole at tho bottom as in ordinary flower pots, 
and for this to stand in, another pot should be made without any 
hole, of a height of about four inches, sufficient size to leave the 
space of about an inch all lound between the outer side of the 
plant pot and the inner side of the smaller pot or saucer 

This will allow the plant pot to bo filled with clocks, pebbles, or 
stone chippings to the height of five inches, or about an inch 
higher than the level of tho water m the saucer, above which may 
be placed eight inches in depth of soil and one inch on the top of 
that, pebbles or small bioken brick By this arrangement, the 
saucer being kept filled, or partly filled, as the plant may require, 
With water, the fibres of the root obtain a sufifloiency of moisture 
for the maintenance and advancement of the plant without chance 
of injury to the bulb or stem, by applying water to the upper earth 
which IS also m this prevented from becoming too much satuiated. 

Light rich sandy loam, with a portion of sufficiently decomposed 
leaf mould, is the best soil for the early stages of growing bulbs 

So soon as the leaves change color and wither, then all moisture 
must be withheld, but as the repose obtained by this means is not 
sufficient to secure health to the plant, and ensure its giving 
strong blossoms, something more is requiied to effect this purpose. 
This being rendered the more necessary because in those that 
form offsets by the sides of the old bulbs, they would otherwise 
become crowded and degenerate, the same occurring also with 
those forming under the old ones, which will get down so deep 
that they cease to appeal. 

The time to take up the bulb is when the flower-stem an^ leaves, 
have commenced decay , taking dry weather for the purpose, if 
the bulbs are hardy, or if in pots having reduced the moisture, as 
above shown, but it must be left to indwidual expenenbe to 
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discover how long the different varieties should lemain out of the 
giound, some lequiiing one month’s lest, and others enduiing 
three oi foui, with advantage ^ more than that is likely to be 
injuiious When out of the giound, during the first pait of the 
peiiod they are so kept, it should be, say foi a fortnight at least, 
in any loom where no glaie exists, with free circulation of air, 
after which the off-sets may be lemoved, and the whole exposed 
to dry on a table in the veiandah, or any othei place that is open 
to the air, but piotected fiom the sunshine, which would destioy 
them 

Little peculiarity of aftei tieatment is requisite, except perhaps 
that the bulbs which are to flower in the season should have a 
lathei larger pioportion of leaf mould in the compost, and that if 
handsome flowers are lequiiod, it will be well to examine the bulb 
every week at least by gently taking the mould from around them, 
and removing all off-sets that appear on the old bulb Foi the secu- 
ring stiength to the plant also, it will be well to pinch off the flower 
so soon as it shews symptoms of decay 

The wire worm is a great enemy to bulbs, and whenever it 
appears they should be taken up, cleaned, and re-planted It is 
hardly necessary to say that all othei veimin and insects must be 
watched, and immediately removed 


THE BIENNIAL BOEJDER PLANTS. 

It is only necessary to mention a few of these, as the curious in 
floriculture will always make then own selection , the following 
will theiefoio suffice — 

The Speedwell-leaved Hedge Hyssop, Gratiola veronicifolia, 
Bhoomee, sooU ch%mnee, seldom cultivated, though deserving to be 
so, has a small blue flower 

The SiMPLE-STALXED Lobelia, Lobclia simplex, introduced from 
the Cape, yields a piotty blue flowei 

The Evening Primrose, Oenothcia mutabihs, a pretty vhite 
flower that blossoms in the evening, its petals becoming pink by 
morning 

The Flax-leaved Pimpernel, Anagallis hnifoha, a rare plant, 
giving a blue flower in the rains , mtioduccd fiom Poitugal 

The Browallia, of two kinds, both pietty and inteicsting 
plants , oiiginally from South Ameiica 

The Spreading Btowalha, B demissa is the smallest of these, 
and blossoms in single flowei s of blight blue, at the beginning of 
the cold weather 

The Upright Browallia, B. alata, gives bloom in groups, of a 
bright blue, there is also a white variety, both glowing to the 
height of neaily two feet 

The Small-elowered turnsole, Heliotropium par'vifloium, jD’Aoo 
roodee, differs fiom the rest of this family which aie mostly peien- 
nials ; it yields gioups of white flowers, which aio fiagiant 

The Flax-leaved oandytupt, Iberis linifolia, with its purple 
blossoms, is veiy raie, but it has been sometimes giown with 
success * 

The Stock, Mathiola, is a voiy popular plant, and deserves moie 
extensive cultivation m this countxy 

c 
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Tho Great ^ea Stoch^ M sinuata, is laic and somewhat difficult 
to bring into bloom , it possesses some fragrance and its violet- 
coloied gioups of floweis ha\c lathei a handsome appcaiancc about 
^lay. 

The Teii xoeeW Stocl^ M annua, is also a j)lea&ing flower about 
the same time In England this is an annual, but here it is not 
found to bloom freely until the second year , its coloi is scailet, and 
it has some fragrance 

The Pwple Gilly- flower^ M incana, is a pretty flower of pui pie 
coloi, and liagrant There aic some vaiieties of it such as the 
Double, multiplex, the Diompton, coccinca, and the ^Yh^te, alba, 
varying in color and blossoming in Apiil 

The Starwort, Aster, is a hardy floweiing plant not veiy attrac- 
tive, ezceiit as it yields blossoms at all seasons, if the foot stalks 
are cut off as soon as the flower has faded , there aie very numer- 
ous varieties of this plant which is in Euiope a perennial, but it is 
preferable to treat it here as only biennial, otheiwise it degenerates 

The Bushy Starwo^^t, A dumosus, is a ficc blossoming plant in 
the rains, with white flowers. 

The Billy -lea oed ^tarwo'i t, A senccus, is Indigenous in the hills, 
putting foith its blue blossoms during the rains. 

The Hairy Biarwoit, A pilosus, is of veiy pale blue, and may, 
with care, be made to blossom thioughout the year 

The Chinese Btarwort, A chinensis, is of daik purple and very 
prolific of blossoms at all times 

The Beautiful JusticIzV, J speciosa, although disciibed by Box- 
burgh as a peiennial, degeneiates very much after tho second yeai, 
it affords bright carmine colored floweis at the end of the cold 
weather. 

The Common Marvel op Peru, Mirabilis Jalapa Gul abas, 
hrushna lUee, is vulgaily called the Foui o’clock fiom its blossoms 
expanding in the afternoon There aie several vaiietics distinguished 
only by difference of coloi, lilac, icd, yellow, oiange, and white, 
which hybridize natuially, and may easily be obliged to do so aiti- 
ficially, if any paiticular shades aie desiied. 

The Hairy iNpiao, Indigofeia hirsuta, yields an ornamental 
flower with abundance of pm pie blossoms 

The Hibiscus This class numheis many ornamental plants, the 
blossoms of which all maintain the same chaiactcr of having a 
darkened spot at tho base of each xietal 

The AUhoea frutex, H synacus, Gwilml, yields a handsome purple 
flower in the latter part of the rains, thcie are also a white, and a 
red variety 

The Btingiiig Hibiscus, H pruriens, has a yellow flowci at the 
same season 

The Hemp-leaved Hibiscus, H cannabinus, Anbaiee, is much the 
same as the last 

The Bladder Ketmia, H tiioniim, is a dwaif siDeeies, yellow, with 
a brown spot at the base of the petal 

The African Hibiscus, H afiicanu^, is a vciy handsome flower 
growing to a considerable height, expanding to the diameter of six 
to seven inches, of a bright canary coloi, the daik blown spots at the 
base of the petals very distinctly marked , the seeds woxe consideicd 
a great acquisition when flrst obtained fiom Hobaiton, but the 
plant has since been seen m gi eat perfection gi owing wild in the 
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Tiimee at the foot of the Daijccbng range of hills, blooming in 
great perfection at the close of the lams. 

The Chinese Hibiscus^ H rosa smonsis, Jooua^ jasoon^ 
although leally a perennial flower, is in gieate&t perfection if kept 
as a biennial, it flowcis during the greater part of the season a 
dark icd flower with a daikci hued spot, there are also some other 
varieties of diflcicnt colois yellow, scarlet, and purple 

The Tree Mallow, Lavatera aiborea, h 9 s of late years been 
introduced fiom Europe, and may now be found in many gardens 
in India yielding handsome purple flowers in the latter part of the 
rains. 

But it is unnecessary to continue such a mere catalogue, the 
chaiacter and general cultivation of which require no distinct lules, 
but may all bo icsolvcd into one gcneial method, of which the 
following IS a sketch 

P; oimgation — They are all raised from seed, but the finest double 
varieties rcquiie to be continued by cuttings The seed should be 
sown as soon as it can after iipcnmg, but if this occur duiing the 
lains, the beds, oi x^ots, x>erha]3S better, must bcsholtcied, removing 
the plants when they ai e few inches high to the spot where they 
are to lemain, caie being at the same time taken in removing those 
that have tap loots, such as Ilollyhock, Lavatera, &c not to injure 
them, as it will check then floweiing strongly , the best mode is to 
sow those in pots and transplant them, with balls of earth entire, 
into the bordeis, at the close of the rains Cuttings of such as are 
multiiplied by that method, are taken either from the flower-stalks, 
or loot-shoots, early in the rains, and rooted either in pots, under 
shelter, or in beds, protected fiom the heavy showers. 

Culture , — Cultivation aftei the plants are put into the boiders, is 
the same as foi peiennial plants But the duration and beauty of 
the flowers is greatly improved by cutting off the buds that shew 
the earhest, so as to retard the bloom — and for the same reason the 
footstalk should be cut off when the flowers fade, for as soon as the 
plant begins to form seed, the blossoms deteriorate. 


THE ANNUAL BOEDEE PLANTS. 

These are generally known to every one, and many of them are 
so common as hardly to need notice , a few of the most usual are 
however mentioned, rather to local the scattered thoughts of the 
many, than as a list of annuals 

The MiaNioNETTE, Eeseda odorata, is too groat a favorite both on 
account of its fiagiance and delicate floweis not to be well known, 
and by repeated sowings it may be made under caie to give flowers 
throughout the year but it is advisable to renew the seed occasion- 
ally by fresh impoitations fiom Europe, the Cape, or Hobarton. 

The pROLTPic Pink, Dianthus prolifer Ku'iumful, is a pretty 
variety, that blossoms freely throughout the year, sowing to keep 
up succession, the shades and net-woik maiks on them arc much 
vaiie^ and they make a very pretty group together. 

The Lupine, Lupinus, is a very handsome class of annuals, 
many of which giow well in India, all 6f them flowering in the 
cold season. 
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The Small blue Lupine^ L vanus, was introduced fiom the Cape 
and IS the only one noticed by Roxbmgh 

The Bose, and great blue Lupine, L pilosus and hirsutus, aie 
both good sized handsome flowers 

Egyptian, or AjQican Jjtipins, L thermis, Tu'tmue, is the 
only one named in the native language, and has a white flower 

The T'tee Liopine, L aiboreus,is a shiubby plant with a piofusion 
of yellow flowers which has boon succossiully cultivated from 
Hobarton seed 

The Oatchply, Silcne, the only one known here is the small 
red, S. rubella, having a very pretty pink flower appearing in the 
cold weather 

The Larkspub, Delphinum, has not yet received any native 
name, and dcseives to be much more extensively cultivated, especi- 
ally the Neapolitan and vaiiegatcd soits. The common purple, 
I) Bhinensis, being the one usually met with , it should be sown 
in succession fiom September to Deccmbci, but the rarer kinds 
must not be put in soonei than the middle of Novembei, as these 
do not blossom well befoie Rcbiuaiy, Maich, or Apiil. 

The Sweet Pea, Lathy rus odoratus, is not usually cultivated 
with success, because it has been generally sown too lato in the 
season, to give a sufficient advance to secure blossoming The seeds 
should be put in about the middle of the lains in pots and after- 
wards planted out when these ceesc, and caiefully cultivated to 
obtain blossoms in Februaiy or Mai ch 

The ZnmiA, has only of late years been introduced, but by a 
mistake it has geneially been sown too late in the year to pioduce 
good floweis, wheieas if the seed is put into the ground about 
June, fine handsome floweis will be the result, in the cold weather 

The Centaury, Centauiea, is a veiy pretty class of annuals which 
grows, and blossoms fiecly in this country 

The Woolly Centawi y, C lanata, is mentioned by Roxburgh as indi- 
genous to the countiy, but the floweis aic very small, of a puiple 
color, blossoming in December 

The Blue bottle 0 cyanus, flowers in December and Janu- 
ary, of pink and blue 

The Sweet Sultan, C moschata, Shah pumnd is known by its 
fragrant and delicate lilac blossoms m Januaiy and February, 

The Balsam, Impatiens, Gulmu^hudee, doopatee is not cultivated, 
or encouraged as it should be in India, whoi e some of the varieties 
are indigenous A very rich soil should be used. 

Dr R Wight observes, that Balsams of the colder Hymalayas, 
like those of Europe, split from the base, rolling the segment 
towards the apex, whilst those of the hotter regions do the reverse. 

All annuals requiic the same, or nearly the same treatment, of 
which the following may be consideied a fair sketch. 

Propagation — ^These plants aie all raised from seed put in the 
earth generally on the close of the rains, although some plants, 
such as nasturtium, sweet pea, scabious, wall-flowei, and stock, are 
better to be sown in pots about June or July, and then put out into 
the border as soon as tho rains cease The seed must be sown in 
patches, rings, oi small beds according to taste, the ground being 
previously stirred, and ffiade quite fine, tho earth sifted over them 
to a depth proportioned to the size of the seed, and then gently 
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pressed down, so as closely to embiace every part of tbe seed. 
When the plants are an inch high they must be thinned ont to a 
distance of two, three, five, seven, oi moie inches apait, according 
to their kind, whether spreading, or upright, having leference also 
to then size , the plants thinned out, if carefully taken up, may 
geneially be tiansplanted to fill up any paits of the border where 
the seed may have failed 

Cultme Weeding and occasionally stiirmg the soil, and sticking 
such as icquiie suppoit,is all the cultivation nccessaiy for annuals 
If it be desired to save seed, some of the cailiest and most jieifect 
blossoms should be pi’eseivcd foi this puipose so as to socuie the 
best possible seed foi the ensuing year, not leaving it to chance to 
gather seed fiom such plants as may lemain aftei the floweis have 
been taken, as is geneially the case with native gaideners, if left to 
themselves. 


FLOWERS THAT OEOW UNDER TEE SHADE OP TREES. 

It IS of some value to know what these aie, but at the same time 
it must be observed that no plant will grow under tiees of the fir 
tribe, and it would be a gioat iisk to place any undci the Deodai — 
with all otheis also it must not be exiiccted that any trees having 
their foliage so low as to affect the ciiculation of an under their 
branches, can do otheiwise than destioy the plants placed beneath 
them. 

Those which may be so planted are , — Wood Anemone — Common 
Arum — Deadly Nightshade — Indian ditto — Chinese Clematis, — 
Upright ditto — Woody Strawbeiiy — Woody Geianium — Green 
Helleboic — Hairy St John’s Woit — Dog’s Violet — Imperial Pri- 
tillana — The common Oxalis, and some other bulbs — Common 
Hound’s Tongue — Common Antirihinum — Common Balsam — To 
these may be added many of the oichidaceous plants. 


BOSES 


The Bose, Eosa, Oul or qulab as the most universally admir- 
ed, stands fiist amongst sliiubs The London catalogues of this 
beautiful plant contain upwards of two thousand names Mr. 
Loudon, in his “ Encyclopoed%a of Plants^ enumerates five hun- 
dred and twenty-two, of which he describes thiee species, viz 
Macrophylla, Brunonii, and Moschata Nepalensis, as natives of 
Nepal, two, viz Involuciata, and Miciophylla, as indigenous to 
India, and Beiberifolia, and Moschata arboiea, as of Persian oiigin, 
whilst twelve appear to have come fiom China Dr Boxburgh 
describes the following^ eleven species as inhabitants of these 


regions — 

Bosa involucrata, 

Chinensis, 

semperflorens, 

recurva, 

microphylla, 

inermis, 


Bosa centifolia, 

glandulifera, 

pubescens, 

diffusa, 

tiiphylla, 


most of which, however, ho represents to have been of Chinese 


origin. 
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The vaiictios cultivated gonoially in gaidons arc^ however, all 
that will be heie dcsciibed 

These arc — 

1 The Madi as oi Rose Bdoiavd^ a variety of E centifolia, 
Bvl ssvidhviul, is the rxiost common, and has multiplied so fast 
within a few yeais, that no gaidon is without it ^ it blossoms all 
the year round, pioclucmg laigc bunches of buds at the exti emities 
of its shoots of tho ycai , but, if handsome, well-shaped floweis 
are clesiied, those must be thinned out on then fiist appeal ance, 
to one 01 two, or at tho most tlnce on each stalk It is a pietty 
flowoi, but has little fiagranco This and the other double soits 
lequiie a iich loam rather inclining to clay, and they must be kept 
moist 

2 Tho Riossooah Rose, R gallica, Gulsoo‘iGG, red, and white, the 
latter seldom met with, is one of a species containing an immense 
number of varieties The fiagrance of this rose is its greatest 
recommendation, foi if not kept down, and constantly looked to, 
it soon gets stiagghng, and unsightly , like the preceding species 
too, tho buds issue fiom the ends of the blanches in great clusters, 
which must be thinned, if well foimod flagrant blossoms are 
dosiied. The same soil is icquired as for the preceding, with al- 
ternating periods of rest by opening the roots, and of excitement 
by stimulating manm e 

3 Tho JPg) Sian i ose, apparently R collina, Gul eemn bears a 
very full-pctaled blossom, assuming a darker shade as these 
approach nearer to the centio , but, it is difhcult to obtain a j)er- 
fect flower, the calyx being so ajit to buist with excess of fulness, 
that if perfect floweis are required a thread should be tied gently 
lound the bud , it has no fragrance. A more sandy soil will suit 
this kind, with less moisture 

4. Sweet htiar ^ lubiginosa, Gul nusreen usturoon, grows 
to a laige size, and blossoms freely in India, but is apt to become 
straggling, although, if carefully clipped, it may be raised as a 
hedge tho same as in England , it is so umvei sally a favorite as to 
need no description 

5 The China Hush rose, R. Indica (R Chmensis of Roxburgh), 
Kufh guldb, forms a pretty hedge, if carefully clipped, but is chiefly 
usefully as a stock foi grafting on It has no odour 

6 The China evei ’hloiving rose, R. damascena of Roxburgh, 
Adnee gula, gulswkh, bearing handsome dark crimson blossoms 
during the whole of the year, it is branching and bushy, but 
rather delicate, and wants odour. 

7 Tho Moss Rose, R muscosa, having no native name is found 
to exist, but has only been known to have once blossomed in India ; 
good plants may be obtained from Hobart Town without much 
trouble 

8 The Indian dog-'i ose, R arvensis, R iiivolucrata of Roxburgh, 
Gul h^ furman, is found to glow wild in some parts of Nepal and 
Bengal, as well as in the piovmce of Buhai, flowering in February, 
the blossoms large, white, and very fragrant, its cultivation 
extending is impioving the blossoms, particularly in causing the 
petals to be multiplied. 


* The natiTe market gai dcnois sell Madras roses at tho rate of thirteen young 
plants lor the rupee Mrs Goio tells us that in London tho most estoomea 
kinds of old loses aie usually sold by nmseiymon at hfty shillmgs a hundred 
the first French and othci varieties seldom exceed half a guinea a piece. 
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9. The ed 7osej K multilloia, Gzd rona^ naturally 

a trailci, may bo trainod to gieat advantagCj when it will giio 
beautiful bunches of small many-]Dctalcd flowcis m Fcbiuaiy and 
Mai eh, of delightful fragrance 

10 The Due de Z?ey^^ 7ose, a vaiioty of E damascena, but hav- 
ing the petals moio lounded and more icgular, it IS a low lathcr 
drooping shiub with delicately small branches 
Piopagatzon — All the species may be multiplied by seed, by 
lay CIS, by cuttings, by suckers, or from giafts, almost in disci i- 
minately Layeiing is the easiest, and most ceitain mode of 
piopagating this most beautiful shiub 

The loots that bianch out and thiow up distinct shoots may be 
divided, or cut off from the mam root, and even an eye thus taken 
off may be made to produce a good plant 
Suckers, when they have pushed thiough the soil, may be taken 
up by digging down, and gently detaching them fiom the loots 
Grafting or budding is used for the moie delicate kinds, especi- 
ally the sweet briar, and, by the cuiious, to pioduce two or more 
varieties on one stem, the best stocks being obtained from the 
China, or the Dog Eose 

Soil &o, — Any good loamy garden soil without much sand, suits 
the rose, but to pioduce it m pcifcction the ground can hardly be 
too rich. 

Culture — Immediately at the close of the rams, the branches of 
most kinds of roses, especially the double ones, should be cut 
down to not more than six inches m length, icmoving at the same 
time, all old and decayed wood, as well as all stools that have 
branched out fiom the main one, and which will foim new plants ; 
the knife being at the same time fiecly exeiciscd in the lemoval 
of sickly and ciowded fibies from the loots , these should likewise 
be laid open, cleaned and pinned, and allowed to lemain exposed 
until blossom buds begin to appeal at the end of the fiist shoots , 
the hole must then be filled with good strong stable manure, and 
slightly eaithed over. About a month after, a basket of stable 
dung, with the litter, should bo heaped up lound the stems, and 
bioken buck or turf placed ovei it to lelieve the unsightly 
appeal ancc. 

While flowering, too, it will be well to water with liquid manure 
at least once a week If it bo desiicd to continue the tices m 
blossom, each shoot should be removed as soon as it has ceased 
flowoiing To secuiG full laigo blossoms, all the buds liom a 
shoot should be cut off, when quite young, except ono 

The Sweet bnm lose stiikes its loot low, and prcfcis shade, the 
best soil being a deep rich loam with veiy little sand, lathcr strong 
than otherwise , it will be well to place a heap of manuie round 
the stem, above gioiind, coveimg over with tuif, but it is not 
requisite to open the roots, oi give them so much manure as for 
other vaiieties The sweet briar must not be much xuuned, 
ovoigrowth being checked rather by pinching the young shoots, or 
it will not blossom, and it is rather slower in thi owing out shoots 
than other roses. In this country the best mode of multiplying 
this shiub IS by grafting on a China lose stock, as laycis do not 
stiike freely, and cuttings cannot be made to loot at all 
The Bramble-flowered ? ose is a climber, and though not needing 
so stiong a soil as other kinds, requires it to be iich, and frequent- 
ly renewed, by taking away the soil from about the loots and 
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supplying its place -with a good compost of loam, leaf mould, and 
well lotted dung, piuning the loot The plants requue shelter 
from the cold wind fiom the NoitJa, oi West , thiS, however, if 
carefully trained, they will foim foi themselves , but until they 
do so, it IS impossible to make them blossom fieely , the higher 
blanches should bo allowed to drooio, and if gi owing luxuiiantly, 
with the shoots not shoitened, they will the following season, pro- 
duce bunches of floweis at the end of every one, and have a very 
beautiful effect , no pinning should be given, except what is just 
enough to keep the plants within bounds, as they invaiiably suffer 
from the use of the knife This lose is easily propagated by 
cuttings or layeis, both of which root readily 

The China t ose thrives almost anywhere, but is best in a soil of 
loam and peat, a modeiate supply of water being given daily 
duimg the hot weather They will require frequent thinning out 
of the blanches, and are }piopagated by cuttings, which stiike 
freely*' 

As befoiG mentioned, Rose trees look well in a parterre by 
themselves, but a few may be disjiersed along the holders of the 
garden 

Insects, dc The green, and the black plant louse are great 
enemies to the rose tree, and, whenever they appear, it is advisable 
to cut out at once the shoot attacked , the green caterpillar too, 
often makes skeletons of the leaves in a shoit time , the lady- 
bird, as it IS commonly called, is an useful insect, and worthy of 
encouiagemcnt, as it is a destroyer of the plant louse 


CREEPERS AND CLIMBERS 

The CLIMBING, and twining shrubs offer a numeious family, 
highly deseiving of cultivation, the following being a few of the 
most desiiable. 

The Honey-suckle, Capiifolium, having no native name, is too 
well known, and too closely connected with the homo associations 
of all to need paiticularizing. It is remarkable that they always 
twine from east to west, and lathcr die than submit to a change 

The Trumpet flower, Bignoma, are an eminently handsome 
family, chiefly consideied stove plants in Eui ope, but heie glow- 
ing fieely in the ox^en giound, and floweimg in loose spikes 


* I may add to Mr Speeders list of Roses the Banlsiaii Jio'^e The 
dowel s aie yellow, m clusteis, and scentless Mis Goie says it was imported into 
England fiom the Calcutta Botanical Gaiden , it is called TKo3^^-«^o^ie- 
Pieong Theie is anothei rose also called the Batilsian Rose e\tiomely small, 
veiy double, white , expanding fiom March till May , highly scented with 
violets The iZom jCjoiojuj. uas bionght fiom Ncpaul by i)i, Wallich A 
very sweet lo&e has been bi ought into Bengal horn England It is called 
Rosa Peeliana afbei the oiiginal impoitei Sii Lawionee Peel It is a hybrid 
I believe it is a tea -scented lose and la piobably a cioss between one of that 
soit and a common China lose , but this is meie con]ectme The vaiieties 
of the tea rose aie now cultivated by Indian maloes with gieat success 
They sell at the piice of from eight annas to a lupeo each A vaiiety of 
the Bengal yellow rose, is now compaiatively common It fetches from 
one to thiee lupees, each loot It is known to the native gaideners by the 
Enghsh name of Yellow Rose ” Amongst the floweis intioduced here since 
Mr Speede’s book appealed, is the beautiful blue heliotrope which the natives 
call %ala hehotrope 
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The MouijtEAiN EBONY, Bauhinia, the distinguishing mark of 
the class being its two lobed leaves, most of them are indigenous, 
and in their native woods attain an immense size, far beyond what 
botanists in Europe appear to give them credit for 

The ViRG-ii^f^s BOWER, Clematis, finds some indigenous repre- 
sentatives in this country, although unnamed in the native 
language , the odour however is rather too powerful, and of some 
kinds even offensive, except immediately after a shower of ram 
They are all climbers, requiring the same treatment as the 
honey suckle 

The Passion Flower, Passiflora, is a very large family of twi- 
ning shrubs, many of them really beautiful, and generally of easy 
cultivation, this countiy being of the same tempciature with 
their indigenous localities 

The Racemose asparag-us, A racemosus, Sadahooree, siUmooleQ^ 
IS a native of India, and by nature a ti ailing plant, but better 
cultivated as a climber on a treUis, in which way its delicate 
setaceous foliage makes it at all times ornamental, and at the 
close of the rams it sends forth abundant bunches of long erect 
spires of greenish white color, and of delicious fragrance, shedding 
perfume all aiound to a great distance 


KALENDAR WORK TO BE PERFORMED. 

JANUARY. 

Thm out seeding annuals wherever they appear too thick. 
Water freely, especially such plants as are in bloom, and keep all 
clean from weeds Gut oft the footstalks of flowers, except such 
as are reserved for seed, as soon as the petals fade Collect the 
seeds of early annuals as they npen. 

FEBRUARY 

Continue as directed in last month Prepare stocks for roses to 
be grafted on, R bengalensis, and R canina are the best Great 
care must be paid to thinning out the buds of roses to insure 
perfect blossoms, as well as to rubbing off the succulent upright 
shoots and suckers that are apt to spring up at this period Col- 
lect seeds as they ripen, to be dried, or hardened in the shade 

Collect seeds as they ripen, drying them carefully, foi a few 
clays in the pods, and subsequently when freed fiom them in the 
shade, to put them in the sun being highly injuiious. Give a 
plentiful supply of water in sauceis to Narcissus, or other bulbs 
when flowering. 


MARCH. 

Cut down the flower stalks of Narcissus that have ceased flower- 
ing, and lessen the supply of water Take up the tubers of 
Dahlias, and dry gradually in an open place in the shade, but do 
not remove the offsets for some days Pot any of the species of 
Geranium that have been put out after the rams, piovided they 
are not in bloom Give water freely to the roots of all flowers 
that are in blossom Migmonctte that is in blossom should have 
the seed pods clipped off with a pair of scissors every day to 
continue it Convolvulus in flower should be shaded early in the 
morning, or it will quickly fade. The Evening Primiose should be 

d 
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freely watered to increase the number of blossoms Look to the 
Carnations that are coming into bloom, give suppoit to the flower 
stem, cutting off all side shoots and buds, except the one intend- 
ed to give a handsome flower 


APRIL 

Careful wateimg, avoiding any wetting of the leaves is necessa- 
ly at this penod, and the saucers of all bulbs not yet flowered 
should be kept constantly full, to promote blossoming — the saucers 
should however be kept clean, and washed out every thud day at 
least Frequent weeding must be attended to, with occasional 
watering all grass plots, or paths Wheievei any part of the 
garden becomes empty by the dealing off of annuals, it should be 
well dug to a depth of at least eighteen inches, and after laying 
exposed in clods for a week or two, manured with tank or road 
mud, leaf mould, or other good well rotted manure. 

MAY. 

This IS the time to make layers of Honeysuckle, Bauhinia, and 
other climbing and twining shrubs 

Mignionette must be very carefully treated, kept moist, and 
every seed-pod clipped off as soon as the flowei fades, or it will 
not be preseivcd Continue to dig, and manure the bordeis, not 
leaving the manure exposed, or it will lose power Make pipings 
and layeis of Carnations. 


tTUNB 

Thin out the multitudinous buds of the Madras rose, also exam- 
ine the buds of the Persian rose, to prevent the bursting of the 
calyx by tying with thread, or with a piece of parchment, or card- 
board as directed for Carnations 

Watch Carnations to pi event the bursting of the calyx, and to 
remove supeifluous buds. Re pot Geianiums that are in sheds, 
or verandahs, so soon as they have done flowering, also take up, and 
pot any that may yet remain in the holders. Prune off also all 
superfluous, or straggling blanches Continue digging over and 
manuring the flowering holders. Sow Zinnias, also make cuttings 
of perennials and biennials that are propagated by that means, 
and put in seeds of biennials under shelter, as well as a few of the 
early annuals, particularly Stock and Sweet-pea. 

JULY 

Make cuttings and layers of hardy shrubs, and of the Fragrant 
Olive , put in cuttings of the Willow, and some other tiees Plant 
out Pines, and Casuarma, Cypress, Large-leaved fig, and the Lauiel 
tribe Transplant young shiubs of a haidy nature 

Divide the roots, and plant out suckers, or offsets of perennial 
border plants. Make cuttings and sow seeds of biennials, as le- 
quired, also a few annuals to be hereafter tiansplanted Sow also 
Geraniums Continue making pipings of Carnation, plant out, or 
transplant hardy perennials into the borders. 

AUGUST. 

This may be considered the best time for sowing the seeds of 
hardy shrubs, Plant out Aralia, Canella, Magnolia, and other 
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ornamental trees Transplant delicate and exotic shrubs. Remove, 
and plant out suckois, and layeis of haidy shrubs. Prune all 
shrubs freely. 

Divide, and plant out suckers, and offsets of hardy perennials, 
that have formed during the rains Plant out tender perennial 
plants, in the bordeis, also biennials Prune, and thin out peren- 
nial plants in the borders. Put out in the borders such annuals 
as were sown in June, protecting them from the heat of the sun 
in the afternoon Sow a few early annuals Plant out Dahlia 
tubers wheie they aie intended to blossom, keeping them as much 
as possible in classes of colois. Make pipings of Carnations. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Prick out the cuttings of haidy shrubs that have been made 
before, or duiing the rains, in beds foi growing. Prune all flower- 
ing shiubs, having due regard to the character of each, as bearing 
flowers on the end of the shoots, oi from the side exils , give the 
annual dressing of manure to the entire shrubbery, with new 
upper soil. 

Remove the top soil from the borders, and renew with addition 
of a moderate quantity of manure Put out Geraniums into the 
borders, and set rooted cuttings singly in pots. Plant out bien- 
nials in the bordeia, also such annuals as have been sown in pots. 
Re-pot and give fresh earth to plants in the shed, 

OCTOBER, 

Open out the roots of a few Bussorah roses for early flowering, 
pruning down all the branches to a height of six inches, removing 
all decayed, and superannuated wood, dividing the roots, ana 
pruning them freely The Madias roses should be treated m the 
same manner, not all at the same time, but at intervals of a week 
between each cutting down, so as to secnie a succession for blos- 
soming. Plant out looted cuttings in beds, to increase in size. 

Sow annuals freely, and thin out those put in last month, so as 
to leave sufficient space for growing, at the same time transplant- 
ing the most healthy to other parts of the boi der. 

NOVEMBER. 

Continue opening the roots of Bussorah roses, as well as the 
Rose Edward, and Madras loses, for succession to those on which 
this operation was performed last month. Prune, and turn the 
Swcetbiiar, and Many-flowered rose 

Flowe'i-Gatden — Divide, and plant bulbs of all kinds, both for 
border, and pot flowering. Continue to sow annuals. 

DECEMBER. 

Continue opening the* loots, and cutting down the branches of 
Bussorah, and other roses for late flowering Prune, and thm out 
also the China and Persian roses, as well as the Many-flowered 
rose, if not done last month. Tram carefully all climbing and 
twining shrubs 

Weed beds of annuals, and thm out, where necessary Sow 
Nepolitan, and othex fine descriptions of Larkspur, as well as all 
other annuals for a late show Dahlias are now blooming m per- 
fection, and should be closely watched that every side-bud, or 
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more than one on each &talk may be cut off close, -with a pan of 
aciissois to secuie full, distinctly colored, and handsome floweis 

[Foi fmthei insti actions respecting the cultuie of flowers in India I must 
lefex my readers to the late Mr Hpeede’s i^oiks, whoit they will find a 
gieat deil of useful infoimation not only resjiectmg the flower-gaiden, but 
the kitchen-garden and the oichaid ] 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

The tkee-mignonette — This plant does not appear to be a 
distinct vaiicty, for the common mignonette, piopcily tiained 
becomes shrubby It may be propagated by either seed or 
cuttings When it has put foith four leaves or is about au inch 
high, take it fiom the bed and put it by itself into a model ate 
sized pot As it advances in giowth, caiefully pick off all 
the side shoots, leaving the leaf at the base of each shoot 
to assist the giowth of the plant. When it has i cached a foot 
in height it will show flower But eveiy flowez must be nipped 
off carefully Suppoit the stem with a stick to make it giow 
straight Even when it has attained its proper height of two feet 
again cut off the bloom for a few days 

It is said that Miss Mitford, the admired authoiess, was the fiist 
to discover that the common mignonette could be induced to 
adopt tiee like habits The expeiiment has been tiied in India, 
but it has sometimes failed fiom its being made at the wrong 
season The seed should be sown at the end of the rains 

Grafting — Take caio to unite exactly the inner bark of the 
scion with the inner bark of the stock in ordei to facililate the 
fiee couise of the sap Almost any scion will take to almost any 
sort of tree or plant provided there be a resemblance in their 
barks The Chinese aie fond of making fantastic expeiiments in 
giafting and sometimes succeed in the most hetciogeneous com- 
binations, such as giafting floweis upon fiuit ticcs Plants growing 
near each other can sometimes be grafted by the roots, or on 
the living loot of a tree cut down another tree can be grafted. 
The scions are those shoots which umted with the stock foim the 
graft It IS desirable that the sap of the stock should be in busk 
and healthy motion at the time of grafting The giaft should 
be sui rounded with good stiff clay with a little hoise oi cow 
manure in it and a poition of cut hay Mix the materials with a 
little water and then beat them up with a stick until the compound 
is quite ductile When applied it may be bandaged with a cloth 
The best season for grafting in India is the lains. 

Manure — Almost any thing that lots quickly is a good manure. 
It is possible to manure too highly A plant sometimes dies from 
too much iichness of soil as well as from too bairen a one 

Watering — Keep up a legular moisture, but do not deluge your 
plants until the loots lot Avoid giving veiy cold water in the heat 
of the day or in the sunshine Even in England some gardeners 
in a hot summer use liike-warm water foi delicate plants. But 
do not in your fear of overwatering only wet the surface The 
earth all round and below the loot should be equally moist, and 
not one part wet and the other diy If the plant requires but 
little water, water it seldom, but let tho watei reach all parts of 
the root equally when you water at all. 
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Gatheringi- and preserving flowers —Always use the knife, 
and piefer such as are coming into flower lathei than such as aie 
fully expanded If possible gather fiom crowded plants, or parts 
of plants, so that oveiy gatheimg may operate at the same time 
as a judicious piumng and thinning Flowers may be preserved 
when gathered, by inserting then ends in wintei, in moist earth, or 
moss, and may be fieshened, when withered, by spi inkling them 
with water, and putting them m a close vessel, as under a bellglass, 
handglass, floweipot oi in a botanic box, if this will not do, 
sprinkle them with warm water heated to 80° oi 90®, and cover 
them with a glass — Loicdon'’s Encydojpcedia of Gm dening. 

Piping — is a mode of propagation by cuttings and is adopted 
in plants having joined tubular stems, as the dianthus tube VVhen 
the shoot has neaily done growing (soon after its blossom has 
fallen) its extremity is to be separated at a part of the stem wheie 
it IS haid and ripe This is done by holding the i oot with one 
hand and with the othei pulling the top pait above the pair of 
leaves so as to separate it fiom the root part of the stem at the 
socket, foimed by the axillae of the leaves, leaving the stem to 
remain with a tubular or pipe-looking texmination The piping 
IS inserted in finely sifted oaith to the depth of the first joint or 
pipe and its futiiie management regulated on the same genoial 
piinciplos as cuttings — Ft om the same 

Budding — This is pei formed when the leaves of plants have 
grown to their full size and the bud is to be seen at the base of it 
The relative nature of the bud and the stock is the same as in 
grafting Make a slit in the bark of the stock, to leach fiom half 
an inch to an inch and a half down the stock, according to the 
size of the plant, then make anothci shoit slit aci ess, that you 
may easily laise the baik from the wood, then take a veiy thin 
slice of the baik fiom the tree oi plant to be budded, a little 
below a leaf, and bung the knife out a little above it, so that you 
remove the leaf and the bud at its base, with the little slice you 
have taken You will perhaps have removed a small bit of the 
wood with the bark, which you must take carefully out with the 
shaip point of youi knife and your thumb, then tuck the baik 
and bud under the baik of the stock which you caiefully bind 
ovei, letting the bud come at the part where the slits cioss each 
othei No part of the stock should be allowed to glow after it is 
budded, except a little shoot or so, above the bud, just to draw the 
sqp past the bud — Gleemifs Hand Book of Gardening 

On pyramids of roses — The standard Koses give a fine effect 
to a bed of Roses^by being planted in the middle, foiming a pyra- 
midal bed, or alone on grass lawns , but the ne plus ultra of a 
pyramid of Roses is that formed of fiom one, two, or three plants, 
forming a pyiamid by being tiaincd up three strong stakes, to any 
length from 10 to 25 feet high (as may suit situation or taste), 
placed about two feet apart at the bottom , three foimmg an angle 
on the ground, and meeting close together at the top , the plant, 
or plants to be planted inside the stakes In two or three years, 
they wiU form a pyramid of Roses which baffles all description 
When gardens aie small, and the owners are desirous of having 
multwn %n patvo, three or four may be planted to foim one 
pyramid, and this is not the only object of planting more soits 
than one togcthei, but the beauty is also much inci eased by the 
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mingled hues of the vaiieties planted For instance, plant together 
a white Boursault, a puiple Noisette, a Stacltholdei, Sinensis (fine 
pink), and a Moschata scandens and such a variety may be 
obtained, that twenty pyiamids may have each thiee or four 
kinds, and no two sorts alike on the whole twenty pyramids. A 
temple of Roses, planted in the same way, has a beautiful ap' 
pearanco in a flower gaiden — ^that is, eight, ten, or twelve stout 
peeled Larch poles, well painted, set in the ground, with a light 
iron 1 after fiom each, meeting at the top and foiming a dome. 
An old cable, oi other old lope, twisted round the pillar and non, 
gives an additional beauty to the whole Then plant against the 
pillars with two or thiee varieties, each of which will soon lun up 
the pillais, and foim a pietty mass of Roses, which amply lepays 
the tiouble and expense, by the elegance it gives to the gaiden.«— 
Floi icultwi at Cabinet 

How TO MAKE Rose-water, &c — Take an earthen pot or jar well 
glazed inside, wide in the mouth, nairow at the bottom, about 
15 inches high , and place over the mouth a stiainer of clean 
coaise muslin, to contain a considerable quantity of rose leaves, of 
some highly fragrant kind Cover them with a second stiamer of 
the same material, and close the mouth of the jar with an iiop. 
lid, or tin cover, hermetically sealed On this lid place hot embers, 
either of coal oi charcoal, that the heat may reach the rose-leaves 
without scorching or burning them 

The aromatic oil will fall drop by drop to the bottom with the water 
contained in the petals When time has been allowed foi exti act- 
ing the whole, the embeis must be removed, and the vase placed 
in a cool spot 

Rose-water obtained in this mode is not so durable as that 
obtained in the i egular way by a still but it serves all oi dinary pui- 
poses. Small alembics of copper with a glass capital, may be used 
in three different ways 

In the first piocess, the still or alembic must be mounted on a 
small brick furnace, and furnished with a worm long enough to 
pass through a pan of cold watei The petals of the rose being 
carefully picked so as to leave no extianeous paits, should be 
thrown into the boiler of the still with a little water 

The great point is to keep up a moderate fire lu the furnace, such 
as will cause the vapour to rise without impaxtmg a burnt smell 
to the lose water 

The operation is ended when the rose watei, which falls diop by 
drop in the tube, ceases to be fragrant That which is first con- 
densed has very little scent that which is next obtained is the 
best , and the third and last poition is generally a little burnt m 
smell, and bitter in taste In a very small still, having no worm, 
the condensation must be produced by linen, wetted in cold water, 
applied round the capital A thud method consists in plunging 
the boiler of the still into a larger vessel of boiling water placed 
over a fire, when the lose-watei never acquires the burnt flavour 
to which we have alluded By another process, the still is placed 
m a boiler filled with sand instead of water, and heated to the 
necessary temperature 

But this requires alteration, or it is apt to communicate a baked 
flavour 

Syrup op roses — May be obtained fiom Belgian or monthly 
roses, picked over, one by one, and the base of the petal removed. 
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In a China Jar piepared with a layei of powdered sugar, place a 
layer of rose-leaves about half an inch thick , then of sugar, then 
of leaves, till the vessel is full. 

On the top, place a fresh wooden cover, pressed down with a 
weight By degrees, the rose-leaves produce a highly-coloured, 
highly-scented syrup , and the leaves form a colouring-matter for 
liqueuis 

Bastilles du Seeail — Soldm France as Tuikish, in rosaries and 
other ornaments, aie made of the petals of the Belgian or Puteem 
Bose, ground to powder and formed into a paste by means of li- 
quid gum 

Ivoiy-black is mixed with the gum to produce a black colour, 
and cinnabar or vermilion, to render the paste either brown 
or red 

It may be modelled by hand or in a mould, and when dried in 
the sun, or a moderate oven, attains sufficient hardness to be 
mounted in gold or silver — Mr& Goj e’s Rose Fanoiei ’s Manual, 

Op porjxino and preserving Herbariums — The most exact 
desciiptions, accompanied with the most peifect figures, leave still 
something to be desiied by him who wishes to know completely 
a natural being This nothing can supply but the autopsy or view 
of the object itself Hence the advantage of being able to see 
plants at pleasuie, by forming diied collections of them, in what 
are called hei bariums 

A good practical botanist. Sir J E Smith observes, must be 
educated among the wild scenes of nature, while a finished theo- 
retical one requires the additional assistance of gardens and books, ^ 
to which must bo supei added the fiequent use of a good heiba-" 
rmm When plants are well diied, the original forms and positions 
of even then minutest parts, though not their colouis, may at 
any time be restored by immersion in hot water By this means 
the productions of the most distant and various countries, such 
as no garden could possibly supply, are brought together at once 
under our eyes, at any season of the year If these be assisted 
with drawings and desciiptions, nothing less than an actual survey 
of the whole vegetable world m a state of natuie, could excel such 
a stole of information. 

With regard to the mode or state in which plants are preserved, 
desiccation, accompanied by pressing, is the most generally used. 
Some persons, Sir J, E Smith observes, recommend the preserva- 
•tion or specimens m weak spirits of wine, and this mode is by far 
the most eligible for such as are veiy juicy but it totally destroys 
their colours, and often renders their parts less fit for examination 
than by the process of drying It is, besides, incommodious for 
fiequent study, and a very expensive and bulky way of making an 
herbarium. 

The greater pait of pla,nts dry with facility between the leaves 
of books, or other paper, the smoother the better If there be 
plenty of paper, they often dry best without shifting, but if the 
specimens aie crowded, they must be taken out fiequently, and 
the paper dried before they are leplaced The great point to be 
attended to is, that the process should meet with no check. 
Seveial vegetables are so tenacious of their vital principle, that 
they will glow between papers, the consequence of which is, a 
destruction of their proper habit and colors It is necessary to 
destroy the life of such, either by immersion in boiling water or 
by the application of a hot iron, such as is used foi linen, after 
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■wliich they are easily dried. The practice of applying such an 
non, as some poisons do, with great labor and peisevciance, till 
the plants arc q^ite diy, and all then paits incorpoiated into a 
smooth flat mass is not appio\Gd of This lenders them unfit for 
subsequent examination, and destioys their natural habit, the 
most impoitant thing to be laieserved Even in spieading plants 
between papcis, we should lefrain fiom that practice and aitificial 
disposition of then branches, leaves, and other paits, which takes 
away from then natuial aspect, except for the pm pose of display- 
ing the internal paits of some one or two of their fioweis, for 
ready obseivation. The most appioved method of picssing is by 
a box or fiame, with a bottom of cloth oi leather, like a squaie 
sieve In this, coaise sand or small shot may be placed, in any 
quantity Veiy little piessing is required in diying specimens; 
what IS found nccessaiy should be apxilied equally to cveiy pait of 
the bundle under the operation 

Hot-pressing, by means of steel net-woik heated, and placed in 
alternate laycis with the papers, in the mannei of hot pressing 
papei, and the whole covered with the equalizing press, above 
desciibed, would x^iohably be an impiovcment , but we have not 
heaid of its being tried At all events, pressing by scicw presses, 
or weighty non-elastic bodies, must be avoided, as tending to 
bruise the stalks and other piotuberant parts of plants 

“After all we can do,’’ Sii J E Smith observes, “plants dry 
very variously. The blue colours of their flowers generally fade, 
noi aie reds always permanent Yellows aic much moic so, but 
very few white floweis retain their natuial aspect The snowdiop 
and painassia, if well dned, continue white Some gieens are 
much moiG permanent than others, for there aie some natuial 
families whose leaves, as well as flowers, turn almost black by 
diymg, as mclampyium, bartsia, and their allies, several willows, 
and most of the oichideai. The heaths and fiis in gciieial cast off 
their leaves between papcis, which appeals to be an cffoit of the 
living pimciple, for it is pi evented by immcrcion of the fresh 
specimen in boiling watci ” 

The specimens being diied, are sometimes kept loose between 
leaves of paper , at other tunes wholly gummed or glued to paper, 
but most generally attached by one or more transverse slips of 
paper, glued on one end and pinned at the othei, so that such 
specimens can readily be taken out, examined, and replaced On 
account of the aptitude of the leaves and other paits of diied 
plants to drop off, many glue them entiiely, and such seems to be** 
the method adopted by LinnaeuB, and lecommended by Sir E 
Smith “Dried specimens,” the piofcssor observes, “are best 
preseivcd by being fastened, with weak carpenter’s glue, to paper, 
so that they may be turned over without damage Thick and 
heavy stalks requixe the additional support of a few tiansvcise 
strips of x>aper, to bind them more flimly down A half sheet, 
of a convenient folio size, should be allotted to each species, and 
all the species of a genus may be placed in one or more whole 
sheets or folios On the latter outside should be wiitten the name 
of the genus, while the name of every species, with its place of 
giowth, time of gathering, the findei’s name, or any other concise 
piece of information, may be insciibed on its ax^propxiate paper. 
This IS the plan of the Linnaean herbarium 


THE END. 



